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and their success in all material pursuits than for their | cocks on their houses. The nobles held the ecclesiastical 


love of order and their respect for law. It is true that 
circumstances and geographical position had especially 
favored and simplified this great development, but even 
the least-prejudiced American must admit that the quali- 
ties of the people and their inborn love of liberty would 
have carried them on to prosperity under the most try- 
ing conditions. The life of a nation, like that of an indi- 
vidual being, has its own peculiar difficulties and dan- 
gers. All growth is a struggle with the environment and 
with circumstances, and it is a hasty assumption that 
any one people has made a great place for itself in the 
world without the possession of great qualities and a 
strong character, whatever may have been the seeming 
advantages of its position. 

The lessons and the associations of our own Centennial 
must be revived in our minds by the approach of the 
great French Centennial. Destiny, which is in so many 
ways stronger than the will of man, has made the rela- 
tion between ourselves and the French people one of 
peculiar force and meaning and vitality. 

So much is said and written about the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the inheritance of English freedom, and the 
language of Shakespeare and of Milton, as if Americans 
owed everything to these, that it is sometimes necessary 
to reaffirm what every student of history has constantly 
present to his mind—viz., the action and reaction on 
each other of American and French ideas, and of the pro- 
found convictions and sympathies which mark them as 
the two democratic peoples of the world. English we 
are and must remain by countless traditions, as by lan- 
guage, the strongest traditional power known to men, 
because it attacks them from within and from without, 
and on all sides at once, like the atmosphere; but the 
distinctively American mind, which believes in the dec- 
laration that all men are born free and equal, finds but 
one national mind wholly sympathetic with itself, and 
that the French. 

Our own Revolution preceded and, to some extent, 
prepared the French Revolution of 1789, but only as the 
lighted match can be said to prepare the explosion of 
the mine. The French Pevolution the inevitable 
outcome of oppressions such as Americans had never 
known. It was not in the power of wisdom or of jus- 
tice to avert that catastrophe, for it was the result of 
the accumulated wrongs and the systematic misrule of 
centuries. To understand what the Revolution means to 
Frenchmen, it is only necessary to look over an ablWrevi- 
ated list of the feudal privileges in full vigor up to the year 
1789, when they were abolished forever. The privileged 
classes were the nobles and the clergy. Nobles alone had 
the right to hunt and fish ; there was a manorial duty on 
lands, besides taxes on fairs and markets ; under various 
legal terms the nobles received the fifth part of the wine 
and beer and cider and all other liquors made or sold on 
their lands ; they levied a tax on every fire-place ; they 
were entitled to five and a half bushels out of every hun- 
dred bushels of grain sold by their tenants, whether in 
open market or in their own houses ; and the tenant was 
obliged to have his corn ground at the lord’s mill, to 
bake his bread in the lord’s oven, to carry his grapes to 
the lord’s wine- press. The nobles enjoyed exemption 
from taxation, and could not be called upon for sub- 
sidies or contributions ; they were freed from personal 


was 


service, whether in the militia, or in the providing of | 


quarters yor the soldiers, or in maintaining the roads, and 
the like. And these abuses of privilege were carried to 
such a point that, up to the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, none but the nobles had the right to put weather- 
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dignities, the offices of the magistracy, the positions at 
court and in the diplomatic service, the important posts 
of the State, all the military grades and the pensions, 
which nearly always became hereditary, by an ingen- 
iously arranged system of survivals. 

The clergy, which took precedence of the nobles, held 
many of its privileges in common with the latter. It 
contributed nothing to the subsistence of troops, or to 
the expense of fortifications, or repairs of walls and 
bridges and roads, It was exempted from personal dues 
for ecclesiastical property, for property held by any of 
the clergy, for inheritances, for the revenues of livings, 
or for tithes. It paid no salt tax and no municipal dues, 
and, by a decree of Charles IX., the clergy were exempted 
from the payment of debts. The people paid for clergy 
and nobility. 

The clergy and the monks exacted, under the name of 
tithes, often the fourth part of a crop. Besides these, 
the people had to pay the dues to the lord of the manor, 
the taxes, the salt tax, the local and other duties, and 
also furnish quarters to the military. If the peasant was 
crushed by all these debts that weighed upon him, he 
could be seized by the officials of the farmers-general 
and put in chains. Nor was this all: the forced labor 
for the maintenance of the roads, whether the King’s 
highway, or the manorial road, or the road through the 
church lands, fell upon the people. What remained to 
the people? J. P. Rabaut made, the year before the 
Revolution, the following analysis of the peasant’s posi- 
tion: His land, it was supposed, yielded one hundred 
bushels of wheat. Of these, the tithes and the feudal 
dues and the interest on interest took forty-three bush- 
els. He had next to pay, for the fees on measurement 
and the right to sell, eleven bushels more; and out of 
the forty-six left he had yet to pay the State taxes and 
a number of other obligations, and maintain his family 
as he could. 

Besides these privileges of the clergy and the nobility, 
there were privileges attaching to certain cities and 
towns, such as exemption from the obligation of pro- 
viding quarters for soldiers, and the like; there were 
privileges belonging to certain functionaries by virtue 
of their office, like those enjoyed by the Superintendent 
of Streets in Paris, who was entitled to two pounds of 
candles yearly from every dealer in tallow, to two bun- 
dles of hay from every corn merchant, to a cheese from 
each fruit-seller, etc.; and the privileges, openly sold 
to the one who could pay, for the right to practice a 
profession or trade or business. Rabaut says that one 
man, who had undertaken to count the number of these 
trade privileges, became weary and gave up the task, but 
estimated the total at 300,000; and another calculated 
that, in the space of two centuries, more than a hundred 
millions of additional taxes had been laid upon the peo- 
ple, simply to pay the interest privileges, which were 
dealt in like State bonds. 

The taxes of the Kingdom were sold to the highest 
bidder, who paid into the treasury a round sum, and 
reimbursed himself by exacting what he pleased from 
the consumer. 

The most odious and intolerable of the feudal privi- 
leges were those which the nobles had a right to exer- 
cise on the persons of the peasant and lis family ; and if 
these unhappy beings were frequently spared degradation 
and dishonor, they owed their escape to the greater hu- 
manity or the passing whim of their lord, not io the pro 
tection of the law. With a cynicism born of irresponsi- 
ble power and corruption, the ruling classes of France 
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regarded the people as ‘‘taillable et corvéable 4 merci” 


(to be cut up and burdened at pleasure). 
The pressure became at last too great to be borne, and 
the explosion came in 1789, 


** When France in wrath her giant frame upreared, 
And with that oath which smote heaven, earth and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and swore she would be free.” 


With an unerring instinct, the popular mind has fastened 
upon the fall of the Bastille, on the 14th of July, 1789, 
as the true historical date of the Revolution. It is easy 
enough to say, as many writers have said, that the capt- 
ure of this gloomy fortress was no great military feat. 
To look at such an event from the technical or profes- 
sional point of view is to read history with purblind eyes. 
Viewed in this way, Thermopyl# and Bunker Hill should | 
cease to stir the blood of freemen as with the sound of a | 
trumpet, since both were defeats for the patriot cause. 
The Bastille represented for the French people the un- 
sparing tyranny under which they had groaned for cent- 
uries, and when its accursed walls went down and the 
sunlight shone on the spot where it had stood, not even 
the deaf and the blind could fail to know that from that 
hour all Frenchmen looked out on a broader horizon and 
breathed a purer air. 

This was the promise of the Revolution, and every 
thoughtful mind, looking at the movements and the 
tendencies in the French national life for the past hun- 
dred years, must admit that the promise has been kept 
with no more than the average human weakness and 
hesitation and occasional seeming failure. The few years 
of the First Republic, so full of virtues and of vices, so 
wonderful in achievement and so repulsive with crime, 
are the unanswerable condemnation of the decayed feud- 
alism represented by the old Monarchy, and the trium- 
phant vindication of the new spirit that was born with 
the Republic. The vices and the crimes were, for the 
most part, the inevitable recoil against the secular cru- 
elty and oppression ; the virtues and the glorious deeds 
came of the hearts stirred to heroic energy by devotion 
to the Fatherland and by faith in the future of freedom. 
Even in those few years the performance was amazing. 
The Monarchy had left France without a treasury and 
without credit ; but the people created everything out of 
the soil on which they stood. They had no money, they 
had no army, no guns, no gunpowder, no leaders. They 
found everything—saltpetre and money and guns and 
technical skill and men of genius. They faced Europe 
in arms on every frontier, and drove before them the dis- 
ciplined soldiers of every nation ; they established indus- 
tries unknown before ; they reorganized finance ; they 
cared for science and for education, and they established 
in the world forever—it is a glory that nothing can take 
from the First French Republic —the doctrine of the 
Rights of Man. This were enough in itself, even if, as 
the hollow pretense is, French liberty had perished with 
Napoleon’s advent to power. Despot though he was, 
Napoleon rose to power from the people as one of them- 








selves, with no accident of birth to aid him, no heredi- 
tary right, no adventitious circumstance in his career that | 
might not have come to any man. Consul or Emperor, 
he was what any other Frenchman might have been, but 
for the supremacy of his genius; and his rule, after 
everything has been said against it that can be said, was 
mainly in accord with the ideas that had created the new 
France. 

In time of war, as the Roman maxim says, the laws are 
silent ; and no peace was possible for France, after the 
Revolution. After making every allowance for the ambi- 
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tion of Napoleon and his delight in the exercise of his 
unsurpassed gifts for war, the dispassionate student is 
compelled to admit that the debate between France and 
Europe was beyond reconciliation. 

Freedom and feudalism were face to face, and the 
question which should prevail could only be settled by 
the sword, The military character of Napoleon's reign 


. was not only due to his own predilections ; it was fatally 


forced upon the French people by their posifion and by 
their sublime devotion to the cause of universal liberty, 
first proclaimed by them. . 

The fundamental rights acquired by the Revolution—- 
the equality of all before the law, the eligibility to office, 
the judicial organization, and the like—resisted success- 
fully the return of the old reigning house to power, after 
the overthrow of Napoleon; and when Charles X. at- 
tempted to strain his royal prerogative, the nation rose 
as one man and expelled him and his family, in the Revo- 
lution of July, 1830. The progress of the people in self- 
control and respect for law was strikingly shown in this 
uprising, as well as in their willingness to accept in the 
constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe what Lafa- 
yette called the ‘best of republics.” With this reign 
began the great commercial and industrial movement 
caused by the application of steam-power in manufact- 
ures and in transportation by land and sea. The great 
and rapid increase in wealth and luxury that followed 
this industrial development is to be kept in view as a 
fact in French history, for much of the corruption 
charged upon French society within the last fifty years 
is wholly due to the opportunities for speculation and 
the sudden acquisition of wealth in the expansion of 
trade throughout the world with the constant inereaso 
in the facilities of intercourse ; and these are conditions 
that have affected, not France only, but the civilized 
world. Had Louis Philippe remained faithful to the 
ideas with which he began his reign there might have 
been no revolution in 1848, for the people enjoyed and 
practiced with ever-increasing steadiness the assured 
liberties so fairly won by the sacrifices of their fathers. 
The peace was broken by no spirit of disorder or revolt 
among the citizens; it was from the intrigues of the 
King himself that the signal came. He was feeble and 
irresolute in his foreign policy, but this might have been 
forgiven. : 

It was the self-seeking spirit manifested in his schemes 
for his dynasty, and his effort’ to renew the policy of the 
old legitimate line, that lost him his throne and drove 
him into exile almost at a moment’s notice. Then came 
the Second Republic, a surprise to many, yet a neces- 
sity ; for to what representative of a kingly house could 
they turn? One after another, the princes of the old 
Bourbon line, both of the elder and the younger branches, 
had proved false. The Republic was in the blood and 
in the tradition of the people, and it was called for by 
the necessities of the case. It was established without a 
stru:sgle, and had the force and the energy to put down 
within four months a desperate revolt of the fierce and 
reckless men that swarm in every great city of the modern 
world ; and when it was merged, three years after, in the 
Second Empire, taken by surprise though it was, it did 
not yield without a struggle, and the conjurer, whose 
spell was the name of the great Emperor, had to recog- 
nize the forms of liberty, the constitutional restraints 
and the respect of the legislative power. The eighteen 
years of the Second Empire did more for the spread of 
republican ideas than the wholly peaceful reign of Louis 
Philippe. The last dynastic experiment that remained 


to be made was fairly tried in those eighteen years of 
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internal peace and prosperity and of power and influ- 
ence abroad, long sustained without a check. 

The nation, that is so often reproached with unsteadi- 
ness of purpose and with impatience, has in the past one 


hundred years made no one change of government that | 


has not been forced upon it by the inevitable logic of 
its situation. 
It has done nothing hastily, but has, on the contrary, 


| natural right was concerned. 


there will soon be no French child beyond its reach ; 
the art-industries of the country have been sedulously 
fostered and sustained in their pre-eminent position ; the 
vine-culture, which was threatened with destruction, has 
been saved and restored, in a large degree by the in- 
telligent supervision of the State; and the infinitely 
varied activities of this most highly gifted nation 
have known neither relaxation nor fatigue. These 
things the Third Republic has a right to claim for its 
own, for they are the work of free men, steadily con- 
tributing, each in the measure of his power, to the gen- 
eral good under a free government. There are those who 
point to scandals in the government, and to the misuse 
of great enterprises for purely selfish ends, as if these 
and other forms of corruption were the necessary out- 
come and the peculiar product of freedom and repub- 
lican institutions. Argument were wasted on persons 
who read history after this fashion. 

The French Republic is to celebrate in 1889 one hun- 
dred years of the history of French liberty, and it may 
well be proud of the record which it presents to the 
world. It is a heroic history of triumph and defeat, and 
ever-new triumph, and that man is not to be envied who 
can look upon the record without a quickening of the 
pulse and the stir of generous emotions in his heart. 
The Exposition of 1889 affirms in unmistakable language 
the undying life of France, the force of the Republic 
and the future of freedom in Europe. For: there is this 
distinction to be made between French liberty and the 
English liberty which Americans inherited: the English 


| freedom was the freedom of Englishmen, which other 
| men might admire, but could not be admitted to share. 


It was, in a sense, a privilege, with its root in feudalism. 
The French freedom was, from the beginning, human 
freedom. With his logical head the Frenchman could 
not admit a distinction between man and man, so far as 
The freedom that every 


“ s Siem ’ ° ° : 
shown a coustuut readiness to accept and try in all fair- / Frenchman had a right to claim belonged equally, in his 


ness a possible lesser good as a practical 
approach to the ideal it has never ceased 
to cherish. 

When the Second Empire went down in 
ruin and defeat, brought upon France by 
the dynastic ambition of Napoleon IIL, the 
only possible government was the Republic. 
It was established without a shock; it 
saved the honor of France by maintaining 
for months a struggle, not always hopeless, 
against tremendous odds, and it accom- 
plished, to the astonishment of the world, 
the delivery of the country from its German 
conquerors by the payment, long before it 
was due, of the tremendous ransom exact- 
ed. The Republic has recreated and im- 
mensely increased the military and naval 
strength and resources of France; it has 
preserved, almost without an effort, good 
order and tranquillity ; it has successfully 
endured the strain of great enterprises, co- 
lonial and industrial; and it has quietly 
regained in the councils of Europe the po- 
sition of dignity and honor and influence 
that are the natural right of a Great Power. 

These are the external signs that every 
observer must see, even from a distance ; 
but others, not less decisive, reveal them- 
selves On @ closer inspection. The system 
of public edneation has been remodeled 
and developed on a plan so admirable thai 
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mind, to every Spaniard or Englishman, to every African 
or Malay. And so, to-day, wherever there is a people in 
Europe and the traveler can reach the people through 
the cordon of nobles and bankers, to whom he brings 
letters, he finds a belief in France and a feeling for 
Frenchman, both surprising to him until he remembers 
that Napoleon had passed that way with his army. Many 
things in history become clear with the one explanation, 
that France is the champion of human freedom. For 
this she has fought and for this she has suffered, but she 
has not stopped with these efforts. Her genius, equally 
brilliant and solid, has neglected nothing in the vast 
sphere of human endeavor. Art, whether in painting, or 
in sculpture, or in architecture, she has made her own. 
The divine Italians of the sixteenth century, the two su- 
preme Spaniards, the one Hollander and the one Flem- 
ing, have had no successors of their own stature, and it 
may be believed they never will have any; but for in- 
spiration, for thoroughness, for unsurpassable skill, the 
French painters and sculptors of the last fifty years have 
made an epoch in art. In art and in literature is the life 
of a nation. Commerce and the daily business of men are 
essential to the work of the world, but who remembers 
the Phcenicians ? or cares to know what bales were loaded 
on Carthaginian ships ? Not only in their buildings and 
paintings and statues are the French supreme; their 
books, whether in prose or in verse, are unquestionably 
the foremost in all the literature of the last fifty years. 
There have been great English students of life—Thack- 
eray and Dickens and George Eliot ; but who can hesi- 
tate to say that Balzac is greater than Thackeray and 
Dickens, and George Sand far above George Eliot ? 
Tennyson and Heine are not easily matched, but Victor 
Hugo— 


** Victor in poesy, victor in romance,” 


as Tennyson calls him—is far beyond either or both, and 
no literature of this half-century can match Lamartine 
and Alfred de Musset and Alfred de Vigny. Is it right 
to give the glory of these men to the Republic? Cer- 
tainly it is, because the Republic alone made them pos- 
sible. Victor Hugo, brought up by a Royalist mother, 
saw for himself, in the early days of his career, that 
the future of France was with the Republic, and from 
that hour to the end of his eighty-three years he stood 
by the faith which he himself has expressed in an im- 
mortal line : 
“And if one only remains, I shall be that one.” , 


One magnificent genius, that stands apart from the life 
of Republican as of Monarchical France, belongs yet to 
this time, as Matthew Arnold, un-English and English 
at once, belongs to the Victorian epoch. Théophile Gau- 
tier, one of the most perfect artists in verse that ever 
lived, is, in spite of his hatred of politics, an intellectual 
and moral product of the new France that was born in 
1789. 

In art and literature the first place belongs to France ; 
and in science not even the English nor the Germans 
can say that she comes second or third. She holds, as 
she has always held in science, equal rank with the fore- 
most ; and the men who maintain the honor of France in 
all intellectual and physical pursuits are the men who 
would have had no place in the world but for the Revo- 
lution of 1789. - 

Some there are in France—serious and skeptical think- 
ers—who doubt what has been done, and fear what is 
coming; and it is instructive to meditate the words of 
one, the greatest and the most enlightened among them. 
Ernest Rénan, in an address delivered at the French 
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Academy in February, has these words: ‘‘ A fever may 
be fruitful, when it is the sign of a work going on within, 
but it must not last nor be repeated, for in this case it is 
death. The Revolution is condemned in the judgment 
of men, if it is proved that after a hundred years it has 
yet to be recommenced, to find its way, to wrestle un- 
ceasingly with conspiracies and with anarchy. You, sir, 
are young, and you will live to see the solution of this 
enigma. .... Is it to be the fate of these great enthu- 
siasts of the past to remain eternally isolated, suspended 
in the void, and victims of a noble madness? Or did 
they really found something, and prepare a future? We 
do not yet know, but I think that in twenty years we 
shall know it. If, in ten or twenty years, France is pros- 
perous and free, faithful to the principle of law and sup- 
ported by the sympathy of the liberal world, then the 
cause of the Revolution is gained ; the world will love 
it, and will enjoy the fruits of it without having tasted 
the bitterness of them. But if, in ten or twenty years, 
France is still in a state of crisis, nullified abroad, and 
given up at home to the menaces of sects and to enter- 
prises of a low and unworthy nature, then we shall have 
to say that our artistio impulses have made us commit a 
political error, and that the daring innovators, in whom 
we were so ready to believe, were absolutely in the wrong. 
In this case, the Revolution would be defeated for more 
than a century..... Let us suspend our judgment. 
Our sons will have the answer to the question which 
leaves us in a painful uncertainty. It is true that history 
has shown to us more than once the spectacle of a van- 
quished cause waking again to life at the end of several 
centuries with the nation which had perished as its repre- 
sentative. .... But our abnegation does not go so far 
as to sacrifice the existence of our dear Fatherland to a 
resurrection and to hypotheses more or less unreal. The 
true way to honor the generous dreams of the past is to 
show them in a shape already realized and applicable te 
life. Who can say what is the goal of humanity ? Never- 
theless, whether in humanity or in nature, the only or- 
ganisms that have a durable trace are those that are born 
in pain and developed by strife, that fit themselves to the 
needs of their environment and resist the decisive trial 
of life.” 

French liberty is of this robust constitution. There 
is no trial that it has not victoriously encountered, no 
strife to which it has not been equal. It has lived and 
grown and expanded, with a firmer hold on mankind for 
every year of the memorable century since its birth. It 


| is this steady growth and development of liberty, most 
| of all, that the Exposition of 1889 is to make visible to 


all the world by bringing together, as in one focus, the 
products of French genius and French industry. Tho 
scale on which this Universal Exposition is planned is 
the grandest yet attempted. It is in every way worthy 
of the language used by M. Georges Berger, the General 
Manager : ‘‘In 1889 we shall show to our children what 
their fathers have accomplished in a century, by the 
progress of instruction, the love of labor and respect for 
liberty ; we shall point out to them, standing on the 
heights, the long and difficult ascent that has been 
climbed from the darkness of the past; and then, if it 
shall one day be their fate to move downward to some 
low level of affliction and of error, they will call to mind 
the better days that were and teach their children the 
lessons of the past, and the generations that follow will 
be more resolutely bent on mounting the slope again to 
heights we had never reached, for the law of progress is 
eternal, as progress itself knows no limit.” 

The position which commands the whole ground of 
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the Exposition is the circular portico of the Trocadéro, 
en a line that runs through the Pont d’Iéna and the 
Eiffel Tower. In the foreground, fronting the portico 
of the Trocadéro, rise the gilded statues of the different 
quarters of the world, looking down on the green slopes 
of the grassy knolls and the fountains with their pools 
and cascades. Beyond rise the Pont d’Iéna and the 
Kiffel Tower, across the Seine. In the background, to 
the right of the tower, is the outline of the Palace of 
Fine Arts, aud to the left, the one devoted to the Liberal 
Arts. Nearer, on the right, are seen Grenelle and the 
Ileights of Chatillon, Meudon and the hills of Bellevue ; 
to the left, Gros-Caillou and Paris, with its uncounted 
houses, dominated by the golden dome of the Invalides ; 
and then the Panthéon, gray in the distance, the towers 
ef St. Sulpice and Notre Dame, and, far away, the misty 
horizon. 


The Trocadéro Gardens are wholly devoted to the dis- 


play in the departments of Arboriculture and Horticult- 


ure, with the Forest Pavilion and the Hot-houses. To 
the left of the Trocadéro Palace is an excavation, hidden 
for the most part by masses of flowering plants. This 
hole—for such it is—is the Descent to the Middle of the 
Earth. Visitors will go down in an iron cage like those 
used in mines, and will see in succession transverse sec- 
tions of the Paris sewers, a gallery in the catacombs, and 
an excavation in the ancient quarries, besides the strata 
ef sedimentary rocks, galleries in coal and iron mines, 
veins of ore and mines of rock salt, all in active work- 
ing. Beyond the gardens, the Pont d’Iéna, the only 
eommunication with the Champ de Mars, is covered 
with awnings and adorned with kiosks, and at its fur- 
ther end are the constructions representing the history 
of Human Habitations—forty-nine little buildings, types 
of the dwelling-house in all ages, from the prehistoric 
to the historic days. This conception was due to M. 
Ch. Garnier, the architect of the Paris Opéra. 

Around M. Eiffel’s Tower lies the Park of the Champ 
de Mars, with its streams and cascades, and its slopes oc- 
eupied by the various pavilions of the States of Central 
and South America. A space of 2,000 square meters 
(about 24,000 square feet) has been reserved for a great 
theatre, in which will be given plays and representations 
for children. On the left of the Park, toward Paris, 
there will be the Tobacco Pavilion, the Swedish House, 
the Telephone Building and the Press Pavilion, with 
every possible convenience for journalists and corre- 
spondents. Next to this is the Gas Exhibition, in a 
building of which the front and roofs, the towers and 
the entrances and all the openings, will be lighted at 
night with transparencies, and become a veritable house 
on fire. 

Turning back to the Eiffel Tower, there will be, in the 
direction of the Ecole Militaire, a vast French garden, in 
two terraces, with regular banks of sward, richly planted 
with flowers and trees, and adorned with cascades and 
fountains, all to be illuminated at night by colored elec- 
tric lights. This garden, stretching from the Fine Arts 
Pavilion to that of the Industrial Arts, will form a kind 
of square with porticoes around it, and under these will 
be established restaurants, and cafés, and refreshment- 
places, in all the known styleg of the world. Each place 
will be built and decorated in the national taste, and the 
attendants will wear the costume of the country they 
represent. Every possible refreshment, every kind of 
known drink—coffee or tea, wine or gin, or beer or or- 
geat, or chocolate or sherbet—will be within call. 

With the immense resource of the electric light, dark- 
ness will be turned into day, and the space between the 





Art Pavilions and the Machine Gallery will be, no doubt, 
the most vividly picturesque and interesting to all visit- 
ors. The colors and the lights, the incessant movement, 
the contrasts in face and form and costume, and the 
sounds of national music, strange and wild and melan- 
choly by turns, will lend an unfailing charm to this part 
of the Exposition. 

Passing from this into the Machine Gallery, a building 
that amazes by its proportions and the vast span of its 
roof, the visitor will be filled with wonder and dazed by 
the movement of the countless wheels and levers and 
pistons, in endless combinations and incessant motion. 

A broad walk, or road, encircles all the buildings on 
the outer side; and here will be found the Egyptian 
bazaar, the booths for the sale of various objects, the 
Tunisian souks (market and bazaar in one), the Moorish 
cafés, and the stables where a hundred white asses will 
be kept ready-saddled for those who choose to go from 
one park to another in a style more or less Oriental. 
Near these stables will be the Japanese house, the Moor- 
ish kiosks, and the Persian and Siamese pavilions. 

The lower slope, toward Paris, is reserved for the 
exhibitions of the great metallurgical and mining estab- 
lishments, with their colossal engines and their tremen- 
dous steam-hammers. 

The fishing and maritime exhibition is to be on the 
left bank of the Seine, along the quays. 

The agricultural group will occupy, from the Quai 
d’Orsay to the esplanade of the Invalides, a space of 
30,000 meters. The esplanade itself will be divided into 
two parks, for the display of the French colonies, the 
collections of the Ministry of War, the exhibits relating 
to Social Economy, and a Temperance café, which will 
supply nothing but fresh water, lemonade and tea. At 
one corner there will be the panorama of Tout- Paris, 
showing 1,500 well-known persons moving about as they 
are seen every day on the sidewalks and the boulevards ; 
and by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs there will be one 
of the most striking features of the great display, a suc- 
cession of villages of the various French colonies, each 
with its native inhabitants, the animals and the plants 
and the monuments, that characterize its history or its 
social state. 

This rapid summary gives but a slight idea of the won- 
ders achieved and still in progress. 

The Eiffel Tower, now finished up to its dizzy heighi 
of nearly 1,000 feet, has for many months attracted th: 
attention of readers in all parts of the world, and may 
be passed by as more or less familiar ; but the great Ma- 
chinery Building is a marvel, not less worthy of admira- 
tion, and its construction is an architectural feat worthy 
of remembrance. The work was done, under the direc- 
tion of M. Alphand, by the architect Dutert, the chief 
engineer, M. Contamin, and two associate engineers, 
MM. Charton and Pierron. 

The building, which is of iron, is nearly 1,550 feet 
in length, and the span of the girders that support the 
roof is 360 feet. No such dimension had as yet been 
reached, the famous girders of the St. Pancras Station, 
London, of 240 feet, being the largest previously known. 
The height, from the floor to the centre of the roof, is 
158 feet, so that it is within bounds to say that the Arc 
de Etoile could stand, with room to spare, under this 
immense roof. The floor covers 61,335 square meters, or 
about seventeen acres. 

It is to be hoped that this great building will remain 
permanently in its place, after the Exposition is closed, 
for such a work should not become a mere matter of tra- 
dition. 
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THE BOURSE. 


For ioreign visitors, and even for many of the French- 
men, the names and the riches of the colonial posses- 
sions of the Republic will be a revelation. The British 
Empire is so vast and so extended, and our own reading 
is necessarily so much in English, that the actual condi- 
tion and the growth of the French Power, outside of 
France and Algeria, have passed almost without notice 
under our eyes. Not many persons are aware that France 





is the secona colonizing Power of the world, for extent of 
territory and, perhaps, for the population of the native 
races under her rule. Her colonies and protectorates 
extend over 1,200,000 square miles, more than two-thirds 
of this area being situated in the richost and mosé dc- 
sirable parts of Northern and Central Africa, and so 
placed, with relation to France and to the inland lines of 
communication, that tho control and the development of 
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North-western Africa, with its undoubted wealth, must 
ultimately, and at no distant day, be absolutely hers. 
The decisive expansion of her power on the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the basins of the Senegal and Niger, is 
the work of the Republic within the past few years. Too 
much has been made cf the opposition to the colonizing 
views of the Government. It is the penalty paid by all 
free countries for their freedom, that great public meas- 
ures must be discussed with open doors and in the hear- 
ing of all men. A fierce denunciation of any proposed 
policy attracts the attention of foreigners, and seems to 
put the Government in the wrong, once and for all, while 
the popular approval of a measure on its merits often 
escapes notice. This is emphatically true of three great 
enterprises successfully carried through by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, and justified by the event in each 
ease, if it be admitted at all that civilized men have a 
right to extend their power over peoples in a compara- 
tively backward or undeveloped condition. 

The protectorate over Tunisia and Madagascar and the 
eonfirmed possession of Tonquin have been made a stand- 
ing reproach to France ; but it is not easy to see on what 
ground she has especially deserved reproach. Her work 
has been done with no greater violence to the principle 
ef right than the idea of colonization necessarily in- 
volves, and much of the actual difficulty encountered in 
every one of these cases was the result of intrigue and 
opposition stirred up by England's jealousy of her active 
neighbor. The great colonizing movement, as if by con- 
eert among the European nations, is one of the most 
remarkable facts of the past twenty years, and no one 
Power ean be indifferent to the necessity imposed upon 
it by its position. Abstractly, it might be better to 
leave the half-civilized or unformed nations of the world 
to work out their own salvation, unvexed by science and 
by steam; but the impulse of civilization is as natural 
and as irresistible in some races as the appetite for food, 
or the play-impulse which has resulted in the various 
arts. That which is an advantage to the world when it is 
done by England or by Russia must be at least an equal 
adyantage when the agent is France; and those who look 
at the producis of Tunis and Anam, of Madagascar and 
the French Congo, will acquire new ideas of the extent 
and the solidity of the empire which French energy and 
French genius have founded beyond the sea. 

It is sometimes urged by those who stand aside from 
the busy world of men that one Universal Exposition 
is much like another; that there are fine sightts and 
great buildings, crowds of people of all languages and 
all types, brass and steel machinery in motion, glitter 
and splendor, noise and whir, and a vast confusion left 
in the bewildered mind ; and there is, no doubt, some 
truth in reflection. The many, who go to see and to be 
amused only by the kaleidoscopic effects that change 
with every moment, will bring away from such a scene 
nothing of permanent value, and may well believe that 
the oxperience of others is like their own ; but for those 
who are still alive to the enlightened curiosity which is 
a distinguishing faculty of the civilized man it will be 
impossible not to profit by the sights and suggestions 
and contrasts that will force themselves upon their at- 
tention. To walk with observant eyes and mind through 
such a display is really to have the world brought into 
ene focus. 

It is not necessary to have a special study in order to 
learn in such a place; there is needed only the intelli- 
gent mind, and the ideas will come with the sight. 
Moreover, with all the undoubted likeness in one Ex- 
position to another, there is such incessant progress in 





the applications of science and the inventive spirit that 
new forms of beauty and of usefulness are to be seen at 
each Exposition, in a degree that amazes the beholder 
who considers how few and simple are the elements 
and the principles that are applied and wrought into 
these combinations. 

It is the universe in epitome before the spectator, and 
his sense of wondering delight must sometimes be op- 
pressed with the thought of the infinite unknown multi- 
tude of workers, whose cunning brains and skillful fin- 
gers have produced the miracles of art and ingenuity that 
meet him at every turn. This, again, is a reminder of the 
deop human significance in what looks to some like a 
giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Now that this last and greatest of all the Expositions 
is about to open to the world, there is a fitness in recall- 
ing the fact that the first Exposition at Paris was opened 
under the Directory of the First Republic, on the Ist 
Vendémiaire, An VII. (22d September, 1798). 

This was an Exposition of French Industries, ‘‘in order 
to present to artists the new spectacle of all industries 
grouped together, to establish among them a wholesome 
emulation, and to teach all citizens that national pros- 
perity is inseparable from the growth and development 
of the arts and manufactures.” 

The Republic, which has been the life of France 
through all the changes of a hundred years until now, 
does but reaffirm in its glorious Centennial celebration 
the principles with which it began its immortal career. 


DO DREAMS LAST LONG? 


Tus interesting question has been recently discussed 
in Germany, by Dr. F. Scholz, among others, who has 
given some striking examples from his own experience 
and observation. It is very certain, however, that the 
majority of dreams are only of momentary duration, al- 
though extended occasionally to the length of a minute. 
In proof of this, Dr Scholz tells the following story from 
his experience : ‘‘ After excessive bodily fatigue, and a 
day of mental strain of a not disagreeable kind, I betook 
myself to bed, after I had wound up my watch and placed 
it upon the night-table, whereon a lamp was burning. 
Then I lay down. Soon I found myself on the high sea 
on board a well-known ship. I was young again, and 
stood on the lookout. I heard the roar of the water, and 
golden clouds floated around me. How long I so stood 
I did not know, but it seemed avery long time. Then 
the scene changed. I wasin the country, and my long- 
dead parents came to greet me; they took me to church, 
where the loud organ sounded. I was delighted, but at 
the same time wondered to see my wife and children 
there. The priest mounted the pulpit and preached, but 
I could not understand what he said, for the organ con- 
tinued to play. I took my son by the hand, and with 
him ascended the church-tower ; but again the scene was 
changed. Instead of being near my son, I stood near an 
early-known but long-dead officer—I ought to explain 
that I was an army surgeon during the mancuvres. I was 
wondering why the officer looked so young, when quite 
close to my ears an unsuspected cannon sounded. Terri- 
fied, I was hurrying off, when I woke up, and noticed 
that the supposed cannon-shot had its cause in the open- 
ing of the bedroom-door as some one entered. It was as if 
I had lived through an eternity in my dream, but when I 
looked at my watch, I saw that since I had fallen asleep 
not more than one minute had elapsed—a much shorter 
time than it takes to relate the occurrence,” 
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WISHES, 
By Jutta WARD Howe. 


I woutp I might approach thee, 
As the moon draws near the cloud, 

With still and stately courtesy, 
Clear-eyed and solemn-browed ; 

But when their meeting comes, her face 
In his deep breast doth hide; 

The heavens are still in solemn joy, 

The world is glorified. 


I would I might approach thee, 
As music, swift afloat, 
Surprises with its sudden joy 
A wanderer in a boat; 
The sordid walls of life fall down 
Before that clarion clear; 
A passing rapture oft recalled 
When days grow blank and drear, 


I wish I might approach thee, 
As breezes fresh and puro, 

Unsighted, breathe on fevered lips, 
And throbbing temples cure; 

As Joy and Love and healthful Hope 
Visit some chosen heart, 

And enter, softly welcomed there, 
And never more depart. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Rrvarozt, Malouet, Gouverneur Morris and Mallet du 
Pan, these are the four men whom M. Taine has distin- 
guished as the most competent observers of the French 
Revolution. Of these four, who are alike in having been 
led from the liberal point of view to condemnation of the 
Revolu ion, the last two, from the independence of their 
position and the range of their political experience, are 
perhaps the most remarkable. The one an American, the 
other a Genevese, both were foreigners and republicans, 
both had had practical experience of domestic revolu- 
tion, and both had learned the lesson of freedom in self- 
governing communities. If Mallet du Pan, the fellow- 
eitizen of Rousseau and protégé of Voltaire, had enjoyed 
the advantage of passing his life in contact with the great 
world of European thought, Morris, one of the founders 
ef the American Republic, had played a highly honora- 
ble and responsible part in the greatest event of the 
eighteenth century. And if Mallet du Pan, with his in- 
timate knowledge of the social and political condition 
ef European States, realized more profoundly and with 
ever-deepening dejection the significance of the Revolu- 
tion, which appears rather as an episode in the pages of 
Morris, it is: possible that, in view of the mighty pre- 
dominance of the Western Republic, history may justify 
the American statesman’s unconscious estimate of the 
relative importance of that event. 

Born at the family estate of Morrisania, now a part of 
the City of New York, of ancestors not undistinguished 
as citizens, he arrived at manhood at the moment when 
the struggle of independence began ; he was elected at 
the age of twenty-three to the Legislature of his own 
State, when he powerfully advocated independence and 
took a prominent part in the debates on the Constitution | 
ef New York. Delegated, in 1778, to the Continental 
Congress, he became one of the most active agents of 
the system of government by committees, and distin- | 





‘guished himself especially in the departments of the or- 


ganization of the army, in the foreign negotiations and 
in finance. The reputation he early gained in the last 


branch of administration designated him for the post of 
Assistant Superintendent of the Finances. His public 
career was crowned by his participation in the work of 
the convention for the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States, which, according to his friend Madi- 
son, owed its shape and finish to his hand. He then de- 
voted himself, in conjunction with the great financier 
Robert Morris, to commercial operations, in which he 
realized a large fortune and acquired the kind of expe- 
rience most useful to an economist. It was in connection 
with private and semi-official matters of this nature, and 
not at first as Minister of his country, that he arrived in 
France, in February, 1789. 

Morris had fully profited by the best training for 
statesmanship, for he was thoroughly competent in law, 
finance and politics. His personal and social qualities 
were no less remarkable. His features are described as 
having been regular and expressive, his demeanor frank 
and dignified, and his figure tall and commanding, in 
spite of a wooden leg, which an accident in early life 
obliged him to use. Of a sanguine and ambitious tem- 
perament, his chief characteristic in society was a daring 
self-possession, and he was often heard to declare that in 
his intercourse with men he never knew the sensation of 
inferiority or embarrassment. His liveliness, tact and 
common sense made him a most agreeable companion, 
but in conversation upon politics, zeal, he says, always 
got the better of prudence. His keenest interest was in 
the study of men, and, like George IIL, who once re- 
marked that the most beautiful sight he ever beheld was 
the colliery country near Stroud, his attention in travel- 
ing was always directed less to the beauties of nature than 
to the details and economy of the various manufactures, to 
the agriculture of the country, and to all that concerned 
the comfort and condition of the people. With snch a 
disposition he soon became a favorite in the salons of 
Paris, where to be an American was, at that time, almost 
a sufficient introduction. He speaks with but little en- 
thusiasm of the society of that vaunted epoch. At one 
house he observed, that each person “ being occupied 
either in saying a good thing or in studying one to say, 
it is no wonder if he cannot find time to applaud that of 
his neighbor.” He availed himself, however, of his op- 
portunities of making the acquaintance of men of many 
shades of opinion, and his judgments upon them are full 
of acuteness and sense. Hiseconnection with Lafayette 
introduced him at once to the revolutionary leaders. 
Lafayette himself received him with a warm hospital- 
ity, which, in this case, was amply repaid by the efforts 
made in later years by Morris to obtain his release from 
the Austrian Government. He soon, however, found 
himself in opposition to Lafayette’s ideas. At their first 
interview Morris saw him to be ‘‘ too republican for the 
genius of his country.”” When the latter showed him the 
draft of the Declaration of Rights, he suggested amend- 
ments ‘tending to soften the high-colored expressions of 
freedom.” He did not spare his warnings or his criticism, 
either in conversation or in writing, but when he told 
him in plain words that the ‘thing called a constitu- 
tion ” which the Assembly had passed was good for noth- 
ing, it is not surprising that a certain coldness grew 
up between them. ‘Talleyrand impressed Morris at first 
sight as a “sly, cool, cunning, ambitious man,” and he 
put his finger upon the prevailing characteristic of the 
mind of Sityes when he observed of him that he de- 
spised all that had been said or sung on the subject of 
government before him. 

His criticism of Mirabeau, if not profound, is instruct- 
ive, as illustrating the side of his character which most 
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impressed contemporaries. The greatest figure ‘of the 
Revolution — except Bonaparte — Mirabeau united gen- 
ius and patriotism with degrading faults of character. 
His own cry of regret, perhaps the most pathetic ever 
uttered by a public man, is the explanation of the con- 
tradiction of his life: ‘‘Combien l’immeralité de ma 
jeunesse fait de tort i la chose publique !” The invinci- 
ble repugnance of the world was shown by the fact, 
noted by Morris, that he was received with hisses at the 
opening of the States-general. His past made him enter 
on the great struggle, not as a philosopher or a states- 
man, but as a malcontent and a déclassé. His pecuniary 
embarrassments destroyed his personal independence, 
and sold him, in the words of his enemies, to the court. 





abolition of feudalism on the day of August the 4th, his 
contention for investing the King with the right of peace 
and war, and with an absolute veto, without which ho 
would “rather live in Constantinople than in Paris”’; 
above all, his effort to induce the Assembly to give a seat 
in their body to the Ministers of the Crown, the consti- 
tutional pivot on which the fortunes of the Revolution 
may be said to have turned, were all public actions which 
might have won for him the confidence of moderate men 
of all parties. In such a union, under such leadership, 
lay the only hope, and with the presumption of genius 
he felt and proclaimed that he was the only man who 
could reconcile the Monarchy with freedom, Yet Morris 
only echoed the sentiment of the best men of his time 
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His personal ambition, his want of temper, his necessity 
for self-assertion, his ‘‘ insatiate thirst for applause,” led 


| 


the great orator to endeavor to maintain his ascendency | 


by thundering against the enemies of the Revolution and 
inflaming popular passion, while he was secretly working 
for the cause of the Monarchy. And not in secret only. 
For he clearly saw that the annihilation of the execu- 
tive power, the paralysis of administration, would deliver 
over his country to the violence of foreign enemies and 
the worse misfortune of anarchy at home. He turned to 
the Monarchy as the only anchor of safety. He considered 
that to restore to the King power, at least equal to that 
nominally exercised by the King of England, was the 
only way to avert disaster. His opposition to the Dec- 
laration of Rights, his abstention from the work of the 





| 


when he said “that there were in the world men who 
were to be employed, but not trusted”; ‘‘ that virtue must 
ever be sullied by an alliance with vice”; ‘‘ that Mira- 
beau was the most unprincipled scoundrel that ever 
lived.” 

The man to whose lot it fell to initiate the Revolution, 
whose duty it was to guide it—the-man: for whom Mira- 
beau could find no words strong enough to expréss his 
contempt—met with the following judgment from Gou- 
verneur Morris : ‘‘ M. Necker has obtained a much greater 
reputation than he had any right to. An unspotted in- 
tegrity as Minister, and serving at his own expense in an 
office which others seek for the purpose of enriching 
themselves, have acquired for him, very deservedly, much 
confidence, Add to this that his writings on finance 
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teem with that sort of sensibility 


nature of money and the sources 





which makes the fortune of mod- 
ern romances, and which is ex- 
actly suited to this lively nation, 
who love to read but hate to 
think, Hence his reputation. 
He is without the talents of a 
great Minister ; and though he 
understands man as a covetous 
creature, he does not understand 
mankind; he is utterly ignorant 
of politics, by which I mean poli- 
tics in the great sense. .. . From 
the moment of convening the 
States-general he has been afloat 
upon the wide ocean of incidents.” 

Necker was, in fact, without the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. 
And when this is said, all is said. 
It was unjust, as a friend and 
contemporary writer truly observ- 
ed, to reproach a Minister for not 
leading an Assembly which re- 
fused to be led, which at every 
turn insisted on giving lessons to 
its instructor. The finances could 











not be re-established when an- 
archy was universal and authority 
non-existent, without credit, taxes 
ot public confidence. But although it was ‘‘as unjust to 
accuse him of the ruin of the finances as to accuse him 
of the loss of the battle of Ramillies,” Morris was on no 
uncertain ground when he condemned Necker as a very 
poor financier ; and nothing can be more luminous than 
his exposition of the fallacy of the system of borrowing 
from the caisse d’escompte, or the farce of the patriotic 
contribution, and his prediction of the ruin which must 
ensue from the issue of qssignats. Morris had early 
realized the fact that the study of economic questions is 
the foundation of statesmanship. His writings had in- 
structed his countrymen in liberal theories of commerce, 
and enlightened them on the abstruser questions of the 
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and foundation of credit. In an 
official position he had done much 
to restore public and private 
credit, and introduce order into 
the financial administration, upon 
which, as he said, ‘‘ the preserva- 
tion of our Federal Union greatly 
depends.” It is interesting to 
note in how many points he had 
criticised by anticipation the 
economic fallacies which distin- 
guished the revolutionary epoch. 
He had, for instance, combated 
the regulation of prices by law— 
an expedient which became fa- 
mous during the Terror under 
the name of the maximum laws, 
on the ground of the injustice of 
taxing a community by deprecio- 
tion ; he had condemned taxes on 
money, which merely drew it 
from circulation and rendered the 
collection of taxes more difficult. 
The outcry against monopolists 
and forestallers which had arisen 
jn the American colonies, during 
the struggle for independence, 
found its counterpart in the popu- 
lar resentment, during the whole course of the Revolution, 
against the sangsues publiques, who saved the community 
from starvation by buying up and storing provisions and 
money. Morris had justified the operations of the capi- 
talists by the economy which was thus introduced into 
consumption, the activity imparted to commerce and 
the steadiness established in price. The well-to-do 
classes shared with the monopolists the execration of 
the mob ; Morris had pointed out the impossibility of an 
economic distinction between luxuries and necessities, 
and ventured the remark that ‘‘there was a less propor- 
tion of rogues in coaches than out of them.” The spirit 
in which he watched the great socialistic experiment of 
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the Reign of Terror—the complete and even scientific 
character of which M. Taine has pointed out in the 
ablest chapters of his latest volume—may be gathered 


from a question he put to Hamilton, ‘‘ How long a sup- | 


posed society can exist, after property shall have been 
done away ?” and the answer which he gave, ‘‘ That gov- 
ernment, being established to protect property, is re- 
spected only in proportion to the fulfillment of that 
duty, and durable only as it is respectable.” 

If his previous experience had given Morris compe- 
tence in finance, it had given him also in a high degree 
a mastery of constitutional questions. 
the Constitution of 1791 was worthy of the man to whose 
hand much of the American Constitution was due, of the 
man whom Hamilton and Madison had invited to join in 
the writing of the Federalist. In his own country he had 
been unjustly accused of a leaning toward monarchy, 
so strong had been his dread of the ‘‘anarchy which 
would lead to monarchy.” Among a people without the 
education or instincts of free government, characteris- 
tic of English communities, he early saw his worst fear 
realized. ‘‘ Despotic States perish for want of despotism, 
as cunning people for want of cunning.” The sudden- 
ness of the collapse of the Monarchy shows how true 
was the insight which led Mallet du Pan to say, in 
speaking of the various causes assigned for the French 
Revolution—the quarrels of parliaments, the assembling 
of the notables, fhe deficit, the Ministry of Necker, the 


assaults of philosophy — ‘‘ None of these things would | 


have happened under a monarchy which was not rotten 
at the core.” By the end of July, Morris observed that 
‘France was as near anarchy as a society could be with- 
out dissolution.” 
suddenly into the hands of an Assembly ignorant and 
inexperienced in public affairs, and Morris deplored that 


they had ‘all that romantic spirit and those romantic | 


ideas of government which, happily for America, we were 
cured of before it was too late.” In a passage which has 
a reminiscence of the ‘‘ Reflections,”’ he characterized the 
situation as it existed in November, 1790: ‘This un- 
happy country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphys- 
ical whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty ruin. 
Like the remnants of ancient magnificence, we admire 
the architecture of the temple, while we detest the false 
god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, and 
the birds of night, now build their nests in its niches. 
The sovereign, humbled to the level of a beggar’s pity, 
without resources, without authority, without a friend. 
The Assembly, at once a master and a slave, new in 
power, wild in theory, raw in practice. It engrosses all 
functions, though incapable of exercising any, and has 
taken from this fierce, ferocious people every restraint 
of religion and of respect. Sole executors of the law, 
and therefore supreme judges of its propriety, each dis- 
trict measures out its obedience by its wishes, and the 
great interests of the whole, split up into fractional mor- 
sels, depend on momentary impulse and ignorant ca- 
price. Such a state of things cannot last.” 

It was in no spirit of unfriendly criticism, either to- 
ward the French people or their aspirations, that Morris 
wrote these words. ‘‘I wish very much,” he had said, 
“‘the happiness of this inconstant people. I love them. 
I feel grateful to them for their efforts in our cause, and 
I consider the establishment of a good constitution here 
as the principal means, under Divine Providence, of ex- 
tending the blessings of freedom to many millions of my 
fellow-countrymen.” But he saw very clearly that the 
so-called work of reconstruction was but the first step 
in a course of constitutional experiments during which 


| 
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France was to pass from one extreme to the other—from 
the omnipotence of a legislative assembly to the absolu- 
tism of a despotic executive. The speech which Morris 
put into the mouth of the King on the occasion of his 
acceptance of the Constitution of 1791 is a state paper 
of the highest importance. The opening words, ‘It is 
no longer a king who addresses you ; Louis the Sixteenth 
is only a private individual,” strike the key -note of a 
criticism which condemns, point by point, the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of an unwieldy Assembly, 
the destruction of the principle of authority in govern- 
ment, the exaggerated decentralization which created 
forty-four thousand sovereign bodies, and made it pos- 
sible, as M. Taine has shown, for one of them to ‘“ be- 
siege, mutilate and govern the National Convention, 
and through it the whole of France.” 

His warnings, like so many others, fell upon deaf ears. 
The moment, inevitable in every despotism, had arrived 
when an incapable ruler was called upon to grapple with 
a demoralized administration—‘‘ An able man would not 
have fallen into his situation.’”” The retrospect in which 
Morris pointed out the occasions on which a ‘‘ small-beer 
character” threw away one by one his chances of avert- 
ing revolution proves, with irresistible force, that a strong 
sovereign might, even at the last moment, have saved his 
country from anarchy and his own house from the fate 
which Mirabeau prophesied for them at the hands of the 
populace, in the terrible words, ‘‘Ils battront le pavé de 
leurs cadavres.” 

It was not as Minister of the United States that Gou- 
verneur Morris had so freely taken his part in passing 
events, and had criticised and advised the King and his 
Ministers. He did not receive his appointment until 
Jefferson’s recall, in the beginning of the year 1792. 
At that time his intervention, even had his position al- 
lowed of it, would have been useless, and it was limited 
to an attempt to enable the royal family to escape, just 
before the catastrophe of the 10th of August. After tha 
event, unlike other foreign representatives, he remained 
an eye-witness of the Revolution until the end of the 
Reign of Terror. The difficulty and even danger of the 
times-—for he was subjected to arrest and search, fol- 
lowed, of course, by ministerial apologies—made it nec- 
essary for him to remove to a country- house twenty 
miles from the capital. His official duties were con- 
fined to remonstrances against decrees affecting Amer- 
ican commerce, to the protection of American shipping 
and of American citizens. His correspondence, in spite 
of the fact that every letter ‘‘ bore marks of patriotie 
curiosity,” remained full and interesting. The situation 
of the finances and the impending bankruptcy formed 
the subject of exhaustive comment ; and he noticed the 
expenditure of blood and money, the rarity of artisans 
and laborers of every description, without blinding him- 
self to the immense resources possessed by an Adminis- 
tration to whom war was a necessity and bankruptcy but 
a starting-point for fresh efforts. He truly observed that, 
once the debt of France had been liquidated by depre- 
ciation, she would present a rich surface covered with 
above twenty millions of people who loved war better 
than labor ; and that the Administration would continue 
‘*to find war abroad necessary to preserve peace at 
home.” Anticipating, as he did, the inevitable close in 
a military despotism, he wondered that ‘‘ four years of 
convulsion among four-and-twenty millions of people 
had brought forth no one, either in civil or military 
life, whose head would fit the cap which fortune had 
woven.” 

His recall from a post in which, as he said, he felt him 
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self degraded by the communication he was forced into 
with the worst of mankind, was partly owing to the dis- 
favor with which his anti-revolutionary sentiments were 
viewed by some of his countrymen. It inspired a re- 
mark which is full of meaning. ‘Oliver Cromwell well 
understood the value of mob sentiment when he replied 
to his chaplain, vain of the applauding crowds which 
thronged round his master’s coach, ‘There would be as 
many and as glad to attend me at the gallows.’ I do 
not believe that a good man in America can feel all the 
force of that expression, and therefore I believe it is 
very difficult to form on certain subjects a just opin- 
ion.” Had Morris lived until 1830 he might have added 
that the full force of that expression could only be felt 
by those who witnessed the results of the identification 
of the principles of Jacobinism with those of political 
freedom ; for the temporary triumph of reaction in Eu- 
rope, and the equally illogical apotheosis by liberal 
writers of the revolutionary party, both sprang from 
this confusion of thought. 

A “high-toned” Monarchy, an Assembly less numer- 
ous and elected for a longer period than was provided 
in the Constitution of 1791, and an hereditary Second 
Chamber—such was the constitution which Gouverneur 
Morris considered as the only government which would 
consist with the physical and moral state of France. 
These were the opinions of Malouet, of Mounier, of 
Mallet du Pun, and, with the exception that he would 
have dispensed with a Second Chamber and given even 
greater power to the Monarchy, of Mirabeau. Of these 
men Morris was, perhaps, the most distinguished for 
his freedom from doctrinaire views. Surrounded on his 
arrival in France by politicians clamoring for the imme- 
diate application of English constitutional forms to their 
own country, he was one of the foremost to insist on the 
differences of national character which made such ideas 
chimerical. ‘‘A republican,” he said, ‘‘and just, as it 
were, emerged from that Assembly which has formed 
one of the most republican of all republican constitu- 
tions, I preach incessantly respect for the prince, atten- 
tion to the rights of the nobility, and moderation, not 
only in the object, but also in the pursuit of it.” ‘They 
want an American Constitution, with the exception of 
a king instead of a president, without reflecting that 
they have not American citizens to support the Consti- 
tution.” ‘* Every country must have a constitution 
suited to its circumstances, and the state of France re- 
quires a higher-toned government than than that of 
England.” These seemingly obvious sentiments were 
supported by the irresistible argument drawn from the 
political ignorance, incapacity and immorality of the 
new citizens of France. ‘The materials for a revolu- 
tion,” he wrote, ‘are very different. Everybody agrees 
that there is an utter prostration of morals, but this 
ceneral position can never convey to an American mind 
the degree of depravity. It is not by any figure of 
rhetoric or force of language that the idea can be com- 
municated. A hundred anecdotes and a hundred thou- 
sand examples are required to show the extreme rotten- 
ness of every member. It is, however, from such crum- 
bling matter that the great edifice of freedom is to be 
erected here.” Morris, in short, did not believe that a 
nation demoralized by despotism could be prepared for 
the full exercise of the privileges of freedom. He told 
Lafayette that it was from regard to liberty that he was 
opposed to the democracy, and in this opinion he was in 
accord with the most advanced English statesmen of that 
time, for Fox himself had expressly disclaimed any lean- 
ing to democracy. The Liberals of the Revolution, whom 





Morris, with his clear good sense, his knowledge of af 
fairs, and his devotion to the principles of constitutional 
freedom, so admirably represents, have met until recent 
times with little respect from philosophic historians, but 
their aims were at least plausible, and the realization of 
them could not have proved less conducive to free gov- 
ernment than the actual course of events. They pos- 
sessed, moreover, the virtue of consistency; they were 
never brought, like the Jacobin leaders, to acquiesce in 
the destruction of their hopes, and they had never been 
partisans of the old monarchical system of government. 

A passage, which is worth quoting, shows that Morris, 
at any rate, candidly recognized the advantages secured 
by what, in his opinion, was the worst kind of change. 
He thus summarizes the consequences of the Revolution 
in 1790: ‘*1. The abolition of those different rights and 
privileges which kept the Provinces asunder, occasioning 
thereby a variety of taxation, increasing the expenses of 
collection, impeding the useful communication of com- 
merce, and destroying that unity in the system of dis- 
tributive justice which is one requisite to social happi- 
ness. 2. The abolition of feudal tyranny, by which the 
tenure of real property is simplified, the value reduced 
to money, rent is more clearly ascertained, and the esti- 
mation which depended upon idle vanity, or capricious 
taste, or sullen pride, is destroyed. 3. The extension of 
the circle of commerce to those vast possessions held by 
the clergy in mortmain, which, conferring great wealth 
as the wages of idleness, damped the ardor of enterprise, 
and impaired that ready industry which increases the 
stock of national riches, 4. The destruction of a system 
of venal jurisprudence, which, arrogating a kind of legis- 
lative veto, had established the pride and privileges of 
the few on the misery and degradation of the general 
mass. 5. Above all, the promulgation and extension of 
those principles of liberty which will, I hope, remain to 
cheer the heart and cherish a nobleness of soul wuen the 
metaphysical froth and vapor shall have been blowr 
away. The awe of that spirit which has been thus raised 
will, I trust, excite in those who may hereafter possess 
authority a proper moderation in its exercise, and induce 
them to give to this people a real constitution of govern- 
ment fitted to the natural, moral, social and political 
state of their country.” 

But although he might cherish the hope that from the 
‘*chaos of opinion and the conflict of its jarring elements 
a new order might at length arise,” he might well de- 
spair of the immediate future. That opinion was shared 
by others conspicuous in the cause of freedom. Wash- 
ington, who, as appears from his correspondence with 
the American Minister, early mistrusted the course of 
events, and Romilly, who hoped against hope until the 
September massacres drew from him the exclamation, 
‘One might as well think of establishing a republic of 
tigers in some forest of Africa as of maintaining a free gov- 
ernment among such monsters,” were among those whe 
were one by one brought to Morris’s conclusion : ‘‘ The 
glorious opportunity is lost, and for this time at least the 
Revolution has failed.” 

The conclusion of the life of Gouverneur Morris was 
no less useful and prosperous than his previous career. 
After his recall from his post he remained four years in 
Europe, during which time he visited the various cap- 
itals and formed connections with the prominent men of 
every country. In 1799, ten years after his arrival in 
France, he returned to the United States, where, as he 
said, he was received ‘‘as if he were not an unwelcome 
guest in his native country.” He was almost immediately 
elected to the Senate, where he served his term with 
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vigor and effect, and gave his support to the party of the | JouNn Burroveus’s characteristic advice to young au- 
Federalists. In possession of an ample fortune and nu- | thors is: ‘‘Go to bed at nine o’clock ; get up at five in 
merous friends, he delighted in the exercise of hospi- | Summer and six in Winter; spend half of each day in 
tality, and occupied himself for the rest of his life in | the open air; avoid tea and coffee, tobacco, and all 
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agriculture and the management of his property, while ' stimulating drinks ; adhere, mainly, to a fruit and vege- 
retaining an active interest in public affairs. He married | table diet, and always aim to have something to do 
late in life, and died seven years afterward, in 1816, at which you can do with zest. Stagnation is the parent 
his own estate at Morrisania. | of ill-health, 
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_ “ARE YOU HERE FOR LONG, LIEUTENANT ?’ SHE QUESTIONED. ‘I AM HERE TO AWAIT ORDERS,’ I ANSWERED 3; ‘AND NOW THAT 
I HAVE MET YOU, I HOPE THOSE ORDERS WILL BE LONG DELAYED.’” 


“WITH DISPATCHES.” 


By Branpt Knox, 


‘Sue is pretty, she is rich, she is accomplished——” 

‘*Then,” I interrupted, laughingly, ‘‘ what has a poor 
‘sub’ in a marching regiment to recommend him to her 
graces ?” 

‘* Nothing, perhaps ; but we can admire pictures which 
we have not the wealth to possess. So come on, Hartley, 
and permit me to present you.” 

Five minutes later, guided by Fate as much as by my 
friend the captain, [ was whirling down the brilliantly 


lit ball-room, keeping step to the music of the Twenty- | 
first Regiment Band, with the belle of the post and the | 


fairest woman I had ever seen. 

It is admitted, I believe, that West-Pointers, as a rule, 
are rare judges of female loveliness, and no ordinary girl 
could in those days rule as queen of the Leavenworth gar- 
rison, But Ada Gordon was not ordinary, and her power 
was simply despotic. From the war-worn brigadier in 
command, down to the rawest boy just out of the Acad- 
emy and rejoicing in his first suit of blue and gold, all 
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| bowed beneath her queenly sway. Coming, as I did, 

| from three years of hard service on the Arizona frontier, 
my conquest was an easy one, and as I held her shapely 

| figure closely to me in the mazes of the waltz, and looked 

| into her brown eyes, as brilliant as twin stars, I felt I 

| had met the one woman I could love. 

| ‘*Are you here for long, lieutenant ?” she questioned, 

| 

| 

| 


| still addressing me, in spite of the others clustering 
about, as the music ceased. ‘‘So many of the officers 
here seem mere ‘carpet knights,’ that it is a pleasure 
| to converse with one who has just come from the fron- 
| tier and been actually wounded in an Indian fight.” 
| ‘‘Tam here to await orders,” I answered ; ‘and now 
that I have met you, I hope those orders will be long 
delayed.” 

Her eyes fell, and a faint flush sprang to her clear 
cheeks, 

“You may regret it. Ah! Major Grayson is coming 
after me,” . 
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As she spoke, a tall, dark-featured man pushed roughly 
forward, and bending toward her, whispered a word in 
her ear. 

‘Why, major, Iam sure you mistake,” suf- 
ficiently loud to be overheard by me. ‘‘ Your name is not 
upon my card, and I have «1 this dance 
tenant Hartley. Have you met? Ah, indeed! 
ant Hartley, Major Grayson.” 

He stood watching us as we moved away together, 
if I ever in the 
of any man, it did not 
worry me, proud of be- 
ing envied by every other man upon the floor, and passed 
the rest of the evening in a ‘‘ fool’s paradise.” 

The days rolled on, and they were truly merry ones. 
My orders did not arrive, and all the time which I dared 


she spoke, 


to Lieu- 
Lieuten- 


promi 34 


and 


saw hate—bitter, unrelenting hate eyes 
I read it then in his look. But 


for I was happy with my prize, 


to appropriate for that good purpose was given to Miss 
Gordon. 
We danced together, walked and rode together, and 


she continued to hold 
in & way pec uli arly her 
me to take every advancing step with doubt and trem- 
bling. At the end of a month, I would have marched 
rather up to the mouth of a flaming cannon than have 
And yet, how truly did 
and what dreams of hope did 
chance word from her lips, or 


yet, with all this seeming 
me from her, and i 


intimac y, 


Yr own, caused 


gone to her with words of love. 


[ love h« r! 
within n 


1e at some some 


glance from her dark-brown eyes! But if I loved her, I 
can as truly record here that I hated the major. I had 
reason to feel so, for there could be no doubt about it, 
the major and I were rivals. 

If Miss Gordon rode my horse in the morning, she 
was certain to be out with his in the afternoon. If my 
call was at two o’clock, he was sure to be present at four. 
If she wore my flowers in her hair, the major’s roses 
blushed above her bosom. To be sure, I never believed 


she liked the man, yet she attentions, and 
the natural result was, 
fervency most delightful to contemplate. 

One night, at the post ball, danced twice with 


but laughed with me about it the next morn- 


accepte l his 


she 
Cirayson, 


ing, and wound up by borrowing my horse for a ride. 
She started alone, as I was busy doing some writing for 
the commandant. 


As I came out, an hour later, I found a group of offi- 
cers idly lounging on the sutler’s porch, smoking and 
watching her, flying toward them up the river-road, as 
straight and swift as an arrow. 

* By Jove ! 


ice,” ejaculated one, meditatively, pulling at his meer- 
schaum. ‘‘ There’s not a man in the Seventh can ride as 
well. How like the deuce she does go !” 


‘That animal of yours, Hartley, turn- 
ing toward me and twisting his mustache @ la militaire, 
‘**is too wild to be trusted to a lady.” 

Hot words rose to my lips, but I controlled my fiery 
t-mper and turned from him. Indeed, I was myself a 
little worried over the actions of my horse. 

Nearer and nearer to us they drew, 
in the ravine, now tearing over a slight rise 
How they did come along ! 

‘What ails the brute ?” I muttered. 
lost control over him ?” 

Then, suddenly, 
has the bit!” 

I had barely time to see a white face above the slender 
figure swaying so dangerously in the saddle—to see her 
putting all her strength upon the reins as they came 
tearing down upon us! Then I sprang down the steps, 


’ said Grayson, 


now out of sight 


in the bank. 
**Can she have 


some one shouted : ‘By H 


vaven, he 





hurling the major into the dusty :oad in my haste, and 


| flung myself forward upon the rein, 


| 


) bacl 


often burn 


evi le nts 
that we hated each other with a | 


| 
| a lat 


that girl ought to be in the cay: alry serv- | 


One hand was wrenched from its hold ; the brute al- 
most drew me under his feet in a fierce struggle for the 
But back, back I forced the horse’s head— 


mastery. 


k, till, with the full measure of my strength, I sent 
the rearing brute upon his haunches, and saw Majer 
Grayson swing fhe helpless girl clear of the saddle. 


Then some one took the bridle, and, covered with 
dust, my face bleeding, my uniform torn and defaced 
in the brief struggle, I rose to my feet and stood face 


to face with the man I hated. 

** You'll be 1 more careful about loaning your horse after 
I faney,” he said, with a very perceptible sneer; 
nd I should like to inquire if you intentionally struck 
me rs ist now 2” 

“You are welcome to take it as you please,” 
swered, angrily, and left him standing there. 

Several hours later I was seated in the 
when an orderly entered hastily, and handed me a noie. 
It was simply a few commonplace lines from Miss Gor- 
don, expressing ler inability to keep an engagement with 
that afternoon. In my love for her, I read it over 
twice, and as I finished, Grayson looked up from a news- 
paper an noticed it. 


this, 


T an- 


mess-room, 


me 


‘Thanks for your gallant conduct, I suppose ?” he 
said. 
Disappointed at its contents, jealous of the speaker, 


stung by t he sarcasm of his speech, I retorted, savagely : 


“JT do not consider it any of Major Grayson’s busi- 


ness ! 

He half started to his eet, and then, sinking back, 
said, slowly, with a very perceptible sneer in the low 
ton< 

‘*T regret, sir, that an officer should so far forget him- 


self as to pay his attentions to a lady of whom he is so 
aghamed, It looks as if the money was the 
nC 

A cup of coffee stood on the table before me, and, 
without thinking, I flung the contents full in his face. 

**You are a liar and a coward !” I cried, hotly ; ‘ but 
if you want me, you know where my quarters are.’ 

The next moment I was outside, in the cool night-air, 
under the stars. 

The senior captain brought me his message, and after 
referring him to a brother-officer, I busied myself until 
e hour in writing letters, and then, wearied and wor- 
ried, flung myself upon the cot- bed, and sank into a 
deep but uneasy sleep. 

How long it lasted I cannot now tell, but I was aroused 
by many voices and the jangling of the big post - bell. 
The wall of my room was red with the glow of flames, 
and I sprang to the window. The great store-house was 


| wrapped in a sheet of fire, and the grand, flaming tongues, 


| 


| 


crowned by smoke-wreaths, leaped high up into the black 
sky. I joined the groups hurrying to help the guard sub- 
due the flames. 

““Stand back all !—the basement is full of powder !” 

It was the voice of the colonel, 

**Can it be saved ?” 

I don’t know who asked the 
quick reply : 

**Perhaps so, if we had volunteers ; 
no man into such a place.” 

At that moment I chanced to turn, and saw Ada Gor- 
don standing there, and bending above her was the major. 
The sight inflamed my blood—obscured my reason. I 
took one hasty step toward them. 

‘*Grayson,” I said, hotly, ‘‘ volunteers are wanted to 


juestior, but I heard the 


buf I shall ordcur 
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bring out that powder. I dare you to go with me!” 
His face turned white, and he hesitated. 

‘Afraid, are you ?” I said, tauntingly. 
the ladies, then—it is safer.” 

He sprang forward—I thought with the intention of 
striking me, his eyes glowed so with hate. 

‘No, I will go!” he cried, fiercely. 

I heard the girl utter a little cry—I thought she held 
her hands out toward us ; and was it my own name she 
spoke ? I could not tell, and the next moment we had 
plunged into the flame and smoke. 

It was a desperate struggle. I take no credit for 
it to myself, for nothing but the bitterness of my heart 
prompted me forward; but the brave fellows who fol- 
lowed us into that fiery hell, where death looked them 
in the face with flaming eyes, deserve a page within the 
history of heroes. We had rolled out ten kegs, wrapped 
in wet blankets, when the floor crashed in upon us, and 
the major and I, cut off in the farther corner of the cellar, 
faced each other in the seeming certainty of death. His 
eyes glared with almost the frenzy of insanity, and his 
fingers worked as if clutching at a throat. 

**Now I'll settle with you!” he yelled. ‘‘ Whether we 
both die or not, you'll never get out of here alive, Fred 
Hartley. You've told your last lie about me to Ada 
Gordon.” 

**T’ve never said a word against you to her,” I an- 
swered, stepping back from him, and looking on every 
side for some weapon of defense, ‘‘ You are mistaken, 
major, if you think so. I love the girl. Dll win her if 
I can, but I'l win her fair,” 

He laughed ; it was the laugh of a demon. 

‘*Nice words you say, now that I have the ‘drop’ on 
you !”—and jerking a revolver from his belt, he leveled it 
atme. ‘I can’t have the girl—she told me so last night 
—and, by thunder, you never shall !” 

I sprang upon him. I heard the sharp report of his 
weapon, and then—crash / the very building seemed to 
be rent asunder above us ; I felt myself lifted and twisted 
by some mighty force, and then all became darkness and 
oblivion, 

It was many weeks later that I weakly crept out into 
the sunlight again, with one arm still hanging helpless 
in its splints, and a hideous scar burnt across my face— 
crept out to read my orders to report at a distant post for 
duty ; to learn that Grayson had been taken out of the 
ruins, mangled and dead ; to hear that Ada Gordon had 
returned to her home in an Eastern city, leaving me but 
the coldest and most formal of notes, and a rose she had 
plucked in the post-garden the day that she departed. 

* * * * * * 

And two years passed away—they were dull, long years 
to me; years in which I saw much hard service, for it was 
my luck to be stationed in a hostile country, and I sought 
danger wherever it could be found. My brother-officers 
felt that I had grown cold and moody — they little im- 
agined how often the hot blood leaped about my heart 
when, in their idle gossip, her name was mentioned. 

In December, 1887, my troop was stationed at Fort 
Harper, and one evening, in the mess-room, Jack Law- 
ton spoke up: 

‘They are having a gay time over at Custer this Win- 
ter, according to all reports.” 

**How’s that ?—visitors ?” 

‘*Yes. Colonel Carter’s daughter has got two friends 
with her, and Charlie Gordon’s sister is there visiting 
him from New York.” 

** What Gordon ?”’ I asked, rousing up at the name. 
“The captain in the Sixteenth, Why, you know her, 


“Stay with 











Hartley — brown - eyed girl. 
when you got hurt.” 

I muttered something in reply, and throwing away my 
cigar, passed out into the starlight. Ada Gordon at Cus- 
ter! And I stood looking off across the prairie toward 
where she must be. How hope rose and sank within me! 
—how I longed to look once more into her brown eyes 
and learn 

A footstep behind interrupted my musing, and I turned 
to meet the colonel in command. 

**Ah, good-evening, Hartley. Pleasant Winter weather 
this. Iam looking for the officer of the day. A courier 
has just arrived from Niobrara with dispatches for Cus- 
ter. Can you spare a sergeant from your troop to bear 
them on ?” 

The bright vision of Ada Gordon rose up before me, 
and, inspired by it, I said: 

**Colonel, let me go. I have a special reason for wish- 
ing to be at Custer now ?” 

‘Very well, then. Report to me the moment you are 
ready.” 

With the lightest heart I had borne for two years, I 
hastened to my quarters. 

Nothing but the brown, treeless prairie—not level, but 
with a dull, monotonous roll to it, like the mighty surges 
of the Pacific, stretching away as far as the eye could 
reach. ‘To be sure, the wide, shallow river flowed, with 
sluggish current, away there to my left, with a few 
stunted trees bending dejectedly over its low, sandy 
banks, and at my back the peaks of distant mountains, 
snow - crowned and majestic, made a jagged line across 
the horizon ; but to the front and on every side of me 
nothing broke the dull monotony of the plains. 

Two hours before, I had ridden out of the little log- 
stockade, dignified by army courtesy into a “ fort,” lifted 
my hat in good-by to the officer of the guard, saluted in 
answer to the click of the sentry’s rifle, and dashed for- 
into the gray flush of the dawn. 

**Reach Fort Custer with these papers at the earliest 
possible moment,” were my orders. ‘‘ You have volun- 
teered, Hartley, and I can trust you. This is a matter 
of life or death.” 

“Life or death—life or death!” the ringing of my 
horse’s feet kept repeating these words over and over 
again, as I leaned forward and eagerly applied the spur. 
It might be for her it was meant, and the thought in- 
spired me with new energy and resolution. The thought 
grew upon me, until I felt as if pressing forward to save 
her—and her alone--from some dreadful fate. ‘‘ For life 
or death—for life or death !” the wind sang it to me, and 
the river answered back the same refrain. 

So, hour after hour, we stretched away, and hour after 
hour, as I lifted my eyes from the compass to gaze about 
me, they fell upon the same brown, lifeless waste, with- 
out even so much as a shrub or knoll to act as guide or 
landmark. My course was directly north-west, and I 
found no obstacles in my path which would cause me to 
swerve cither to the right or the left. Once, on the bank 
of a little stream, I halted, but only long enough to eat 
a hasty lunch and refresh my horse, My heart was still 
ahead, urging me forward, and I sprang once more into 
the saddle to push on across the lonely and desolate 
desert. 

A little snow had begun falling by this time, but 
quietly enough, and the only attention I remember pay- 
ing to it was the turning up of the collar to my heavy 
army overcoat. As there was no trail to be followed, and 
I was traveling altogether by compass, a slight snow-fall 
would scarcely inconvenience me at all, so I did not worry 


She was at Leavenworth 
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about it. Some two hours later than this, perhaps, the , hand, the wind grew stronger and whipped around into 
hard breathing of my horse awoke me from my thoughts, | the north-west; the fog turned into icy particles, and I 
and caused me to lift my head and gaze about. The | was struggling for my life in the mad rush and fury of a 
sight that met my eyes startled me in a moment to a full | prairie ‘‘ blizzard.” 

realization of danger. Not much, you might think, but | Alone, frightened, overwhelmed, we staggered on- 


to a plainsman it meant volumes. Everything seemed | ward, scarcely able to breathe or struggle against the 





CLEOPATRA RECEIVING HER DEATH FROM THE BITE OF AN ASP.— BY JOHN SARTAIN; AFTER THE ENCAUSTIC TABLET FOUND AT 
HADRIAN’S VILLA.— SEE PAGE 537. 


unrelenting strength of the blast. Beset on all sides, be- 
disappeared, a foggy curtain was shutting me in and | wildered in the eddying of the flying snow, benumbed 
every moment deepening its enveloping folds. Indeed, I | by the piercing cold, I fought on, with the strength born 
scarcely had time in which to prepare for what I knew | of despair, across that trackless, guideless prairie. Of 
must be coming—certainly not over five minutes were | time I had no conception. Minutes seemed hours in the 
allowed me—and then, as if propelled by some mighty | face of death, and I only know my horse swerved from 


swimming in mist, the long miles of bare prairie had 
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the dreadful fury of the storm, and we drifted aimlessly 

here and there. I remember rolling stiffly from the sad- | 
dle to keep from freezing, taking the bridle-rein in my | 
hand and pressing on—I knew not where. Time and 
time again I stumbled and fell; time and time again I 
broke the ice which kept forming over my eyes, and 
pressed my hands over my mouth, in order that I might 
breathe without inhaling the misty particles of ice that 
choked me. Then my frightened horse jerked loose from 
my stiffening fingers, and was out of sight in an instant. 
Alone—I was alone! The wind howled like a thousand 
demons in my ears, the flying ice’stung me like knives, 
and I could searcely see five feet on either side. Despair 
was at my heart ; courage left me in that awful moment ; 
hope was almost gone, when I stepped into a hole and 
was flung heavily forward. I staggered up again, took 
one step, and was thrown once more in the same way. A 
thought flashed to my mind, and desperately I pushed 
aside the snow. Thank God! in my blindness I had 
stumbled on to a road—a road worn deep into the soft 
soil of the prairie by hundreds of heavy wheels, and I 
knew it must be the old Fort Custer trail. 

A new flood of hope rushed over me—seemed to warm 
my freezing blood and give to me fresh strength. With 
my compass I found the direction, and keeping my fect | 
in the rut, staggered on, inspired by a chance to fight for 
my life. On, on, on, beset on all sides by the howling 
demon of the storm, still fighting my way forward. Ah, 
what is that ?—something in my path, gloomy now with 
the shadow of twilight. Eager with hope of gaining 
some shelter, however feeble, from the pitiless fury of 
the storm, I hurried to it. It was a sleigh—a sleigh 
turned up upon one side, with the snow drifted high 
about it. I peered within its shadow. 

**My God, Ada!" I cried. ‘‘Is it you ?” 

She lifted her head, wearily. 

**Lieutenant Hartley, you—you have come for me !” 

I sprang to her side, and caught her hands—they were 
icy cold. In another instant I had torn off my heavy 
overcoat and wrapped it around her. 

‘* Yes, I have come for you,” I cried, forgetting all else 
in my love for the girl; ‘‘and I will never leave you | 
again, unless you tell me that I must.” 

Was it the cold light of coquetry that blazed in her 
dark eyes, even in that dreadful place ? 

“What would Miss Castlereigh think, to hear you | 
speak to me like that ?” 

‘“*Nellie Castlereigh ?” I muttered, in astonishment. 
**Why, what has she to do with me ?” ’ 

‘Are you not married yet ?” 

** Married ?—no, and not likely to be to her. 
told you such a story ?” 

She did not answer or look up. 

Tell me, Ada—was it Major Grayson ?” 

"7." 

**And—and”—how my voice trembled !—‘‘was that 
the reason why you left me at Leavenworth ?” 

She smiled up into my eager face. 

““Do you remember,” I went on, rapidly, ‘‘the rose | 
you left for me? Here itis. No, don’t take it. I will | 
exchange it for just one thing—yourself, my darling.” | 

For an instant no one spoke a word—the wind swept a | 
great mass of snow over our heads, then the girl lifted | 
her head slowly and held out her hand. 

“You may give me the rose,” she said. 

And so, with my arms about her, her head upon my 
breast, the wind howling in baffled fury about the over- 
turned sleigh, and the snow piling up higher and higher 
over us, we entered upon the weary hours of the night. | 


Who 


At first we talked, telling each other of how we chanced 
thus to meet, recalling old times and building hopes for 
the future—then the dread solemnity of our position kept 
us silent, and at length I knew, from her breathing, that 
she was asleep. Hour after hour I sat there, drumming 
my feet on the ground to keep them from freezing, and 
sheltering her from the wind with my own body. The 
drifting snow piled up above our refuge, and toward 
morning all sense of suffering ceased, and I, too, slept 


| from sheer exhaustion. 


It was morning when I woke; I could tell it by the 
faintest ray of light which came straggling through our 
snowy prison. Ada was awake, and after whispering 
some words of hope and comfort in her ear, I pushed 
aside the snow and stood upright. One billowy sea of 
lesolation, white and ghastly in the early light, lay spread 
before me. I was frozen, too—frozen and stiff with cold, 
weak from want of food, scarcely able to move at first. 
But my companion, I soon discovered, was in even a 
worse condition. The excitement of the storm, the ex- 
posure, the lack of food, had greatly weakened her. 

“We cannot stay,” she said. ‘‘My brother Charlie 
does not know that I came in this direction. Poor boy, 
he will worry so!” 

In spite of my reasons for remaining, we set out at last 
in direction of the fort, following the dim, snow-hidden 
trail as best we could. Three miles were slowly traversed, 
and then Ada could go no further, and I caught her up 
in my arms and pushed forward. Ordinarily her light 
weight would have been little to me; nowI staggered 
under it like a drunken man, and at times everything 
seemed to reel before me, and then grow dark. Nothing 
but my love gave me power to struggle desperately on. 

Suddenly she lifted her head. 

‘‘ Fred, I hear hoof-beats and voices.” 

I placed her, half reclining, on the snow, and listened. 
At the same moment the sharp report of a gun cut 


| through the death-like stillness, Pulling my own weapon 


from its belt, I answered the signal. Scarcely had its 
echo died away when a dozen horsemen swept over the 
ridge in our front and came toward us on a run. 

Ada lifted her head, and cried out, ‘*‘ Charlie !—brother !” 
and sank back again, fainting. 

The next instant an officer sprang from his horse and 
flung himself upon his knees by her side. Her eyes 
opened and looked up into his anxious face with a smile 
of welcome; then she cried : 

‘Oh, Fred, don’t leave me now !” 

**Who are you, sir ?’—the words arrested me, as I 
started to her side, and I glanced up into a stern face 
which I knew must be Colonel Carter’s. The sight and 
the words of authority recalled my duty to mind for the 
first time in many hours. Instinctively I lifted my hat, 
and held out my bundle of papers to him. 

**A bearer of dispatches from Fort Harper,” I said. 

Then everything grew black around me; I flung up 
my hands in a vain clutching for support, and fell for- 
ward on my face in the snow. 


SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL. 
By HerkMAN MERIVALE. 

Tuenre are three things which grow on the philosopher, 
even as his life grows on him—books, and friends, and 
travel. The delightful intimacy of the first two of these, 
to the mind constituted or duly trained to love them, 
slowly and pleasantly takes the place, on the level mezzo 
del cammin, which covers nowadays so broad a space of 
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ground of the odd fever called Society. This fever is 
like the fabled measies—not to be taken twice by the 
sage who has of old drunk deep of the varied excitement 
of the five-o’clock tea, or supped full on the recitations 
of young persons with their backs against the wall (some- 
thing to do with the stage, you know), till his quiet little 
country study takes the proportions of a haven of rest, 
and every back of every book upon the familier shelves 
suggests its own associations and carries its own com- 
panionship. 

In my young days I was always traveling, or imagin- 
ing that Iwas. Whether or not it can really be called 
traveling to loaf away indefinite weeks in Paris on the 
north side of the Boulevards, between the Grand Hotel 
(when Grand Hotels were not) and the curve in the bow 
over against the Rue Richelieu, or to carry the same 
spirit, and no other, to the Unter den Linden, the Corso, 
or the Fifth Avenue, there are many besides myself who, 
as they grow older, will be apt to inquire. Nevertheless, 
I traveled, and I loved it; and it was, to use the simple 
school description, great fun. Now, great fun is an edu- 
cation, for the humor of it remains. We are all ‘eyes 
and no-eyes,” I suppose, in young years, if not always, 
according to what wo care for and what we do not. I 
reproached myself much in those days for not seeming 
to myself to care for anything. It seemed to me that I 
never observed ; and as to ‘ thinking,” the lessons of my 
pastors and masters (are there none such amongst us 
now ?) had led me to the hopeless conclusion that it was 
a process so professional, so portentous, so complex, so 
confined to subject-matters which could not, hard as I 
tric, interest me iu the slightest degree—and, moreover, 
to judge by what results I could see, so profoundly de- 
pressing to the performer—that I thought that I could 
never think. The expression must be forgiven, for I 
know of no other. 

But I have lived to learn how strange and ever-moving 
a thing the mind’s education is-—not that carved out for 
it by parents or by guardians, but that which is silently 
forcing its own way through its self-made bed, side by 
side with the prepared main-stream which follows the 
lines of the ordnance-map. Looking back upon the 
time-blurred past and its many avenues of twavel, I find 
that my early memories of countries and of towns, of 


features of scenery and place, of lake and mountain and | 


atmosphere and sunrise, of architecture, too, and art — 
o: the many things I have grown up to mark closely 
and love well—are mixed and jumbled as the spires of 
Oxford, after his first flying visit, in the mental camera 
of Mr. Verdant Green’s papa. But as distinct as mount- 
ain-shapes upon a clear horizon, rising from the level 
and mist-covered plain, are to me all sorts of whims and 
oddities of humanity, and caprices of meeting or ad- 
venture. Where a picture is forgotten, a waiter remains, 
Where I fail altogether to distinguish (from early memo- 
ries) the plain of Seville from the plain of Milan, some 
astonishing chance acquaintance at a table d’)dle is insep- 
arably connected with one place or the other, and his 
personality almost as distinct as if he sat opposite me 
now. Conversations of ‘‘twenty years syne” remain with 
me, to be written down at need as exactly as others can 
describe the features of a lovely country, or the light 
and shadow of a famous work of art. Why? It was so, 
I suppose, that it was given to me imparare ; that I 
might feel now, as I do feel, that my aimless wanderings 
were not all in vain. 

My first acquaintance with Dresden left with me indis- 
tinct memories of the rushing Elbe (except for a header 
where, and because, the Kopfsprung was not gesta(tet, 








which resulted in my scraping haff my face off against 
a gravelly bottom dbout two feet down), of the green 
vaults and the Saxon Switzerland, and even of the Sar 
Sisto Madonna—only a vivid record of the humors of the 
city jail. 

It was on a dark Summer evening when my college- 
mate and I set ouf from our hotel to walk ucross the 
bridge. Half way over, a gesticulating policeman sprang 
from the shadow and waved us to the opposite foot-path 
of the bridge. We saw no reason, but obeyed. Then we 
agreed that it was too late, and turned back on the path 
we had been appointed to. The figure at once appeared 
again, and in voluble German ordered us back to the 
pavement from which he had just dismissed us. I be- 
lieved he was mad ; but when he began to enforce his 
views by physical suggestion, I rather angrily shook my- 
self free and went on, for the moment seeing him no 
more. Just as we were nearing our hotel, however, he 
suddenly reappeared with a companion armed to the 


| teeth ; they silently arrested me and marched me off be- 


tween them—it was night-fall—to the House of Deten- 
tion. What for, I was without the glimmering of an 
idea, and my eloquent but barbarous German was re- 
ceived in silence. My friend followed behind, counseled 
prudence, and thought it was rather a joke. So did I, 
afterward, but not at the time. It was good of him, at all 
events, not to seem to mind much. At eleven at night, 
just before closing, I was introduced to the jail and 
brought before a high-born Von officer, who, after a brief 
colloquy with my accusers, informed me that I was 
brought there under the serious charge of knocking 
down a gendarme in the exercise of his duty. First I 
wanted to know what duty, but was sternly told that 
[should find that out in time. The conversation, natu- 
rally, was under difficulties, but I succeeded in appealing 
to logic, and pointing out that the gendarme’s beautiful 
uniform (with a passing compliment to the appearance of 
the force) was as clean as a new pin, which could not 
have been the case if I had knocked him down out of 
doors on a muddy night. This staggered the officer, but 
he passed it by ; and as it was pallet-time I was ordered 
to my cell, and my friend to withdraw. His testimony 
was rejected as interested, and he was told that if there 
was any more of that he would be locked up too. He 
said there was no charge against him, but was answered 
that there very soon should ba He then talked a little, 
but not much, of sharing my imprisonment (we were 
young then, and chivalrous), and was relieved by my 
pointing out to him as chivalrously, on my side, that he 
could do me much more good by following the path of 
dluty, and going as early as he could to the-Legation. So 
he went away. 

Gloom fell on the prison, and I was immured. It was a 
narrow little solitary cell, with a hard straw pallet and a 
barred window, four stories up. I was given no water 
and no comforts, and tossed somehow through the night ; 
Silvio Pellico, the prisoner of Chillon, and other suffer- 
ers, knocking each other down in the mud in uniforms, 
like nine-pins, through such snatches of dreams as came 
tome. With the early morning a jailer appeared, with a 
lump of black bread and a jug of thick water for break- 
fast. With what survived of the last, I might wash, if I 
cared about it. Hair-brushes were not intrusted to the 
oceupants of the prison ; nor, it occurred to me, after- 
ward, to the officials. My jailer grunted for all answer to 
my questions as to when and where I was to be examined, 
and went away ; leaving me, I am bound to confess, very 
much alone and very uncomfortable of mind. That little 
experience has given me a good deal to think about 
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since, of the evil wrought officially, in this world, by 
sheer want of thought. I looked round my cell for some- 
thing to do ; but there was nothing there but a German 
Bible (a rather doubtful piece of official taste, as it struck 
me) and a list of ‘‘ Warnings to Prisoners,” hung up like 


(AFTER MACKART’S PAINTING.) 


CLEOPATRA ON THE CYDNUS, ON HER WAY TO MEET ANTONY. 








the price-list in an hotel-room, with the accompanying 
Bible, from which I gathered that if I made a noise or 
otherwise acted disagreeably, I should be punished with 
various degrees of corporal punishment. I looked out 
of my window, which was not too high to forbid the dis- 


traction. There was a market underneath, and the sellers 
were gathering in the early Summer morning. A very 
repulsive old woman, with a cabbage-stall, attracted my 
eyes ; and as I could not eat my black bread, I made lit- 
tle pellets of it at intervals, and shot them at her through 
the bars, unseen. I was at college, remember, and a good 
shot then. I often hit her; and her bewilderment and 
disgust, volubly expressed by execrations and contortions 
of the face, and appeals to neighbors who laughed at her, 
and vaguely looked up into the air as groups do in the 
London streets, to see apparently if there is a balloon 
anywhere, gave me much grim amusement. If I had 
been discovered, I suppose I should have been punished 
with corporal punishment. But the hours were going on, 
nobody came, or seemed to mean to come ; my watch had 
been taken from me, and the clocks grew mixed and 
bothered me. I seemed to have been locked up for a 
week, and I didn’t care. I felt like the man who was 
lost in the Catacombs for an hour, and thought it was a 
month. As a matter of fact, my spell of solitary impris- 
onment (the phrase has given me the horrors ever since) 
lasted just twelve hours. At eleven in the morning, un- 
kempt and seedy, and looking guilty of anything as long 
as it was mean, I was brought before my officer. My 
friend was there with a friendly attaché, who told me at 
once not to worry, for it would be all right, and restored 
me to self-content. My examination was through the 
authorized interpreter, who spoke the worst English I 
ever heard, whereas the officer and I could have got on 
very well in French. But that would have been informal. 
Reassured, and in comfortable possession of a certain 
sense of humor, which has carried me through worse 
ordeals than this (surely wit is a sword and humor a 
shield, forged in the same armory; and therein lies a 
definition), I vindictively determined to make that officer 
angry. And TI did, very politely. Inever saw man more 
so. My sin was obvious, when explained to me. There 
was a rule of the road on the bridge, by which you must 
cross on a fixed side and come back on the other, whereas 
in two minutes I had innocently gone wrong on both. 

“That you must have known.” (Interpreter under- 
stood. ) 

**No, I didn’t.” 

‘Then why didn’t you say so last night ?” 

*’Cos you didn’t ask me.” 

**But you must have known.’ 

‘But I didn’t. Dresden isn’t everybody.” 





¥ x % ¥ 
‘You knocked the gendarme down.” 
‘T didn’t.” 7 

“You did! He says so.” 

‘Well, he lies.” ‘ 


“What!” (Then in a sudden Napoleonic burst — 
French—not to be forgotten). 
sible qu'un gendarme ait menti,” 


** Monsieur, c'est impos- 


**Good gracious !” 
**Do your policemen lie ?” 
‘* They do— sometimes.” 
‘*What do you do to them ?” 
‘“Lock them up, of course.” 
“Ah!” (Discussion closed.) 
a * > * ¥ * 
‘“Were you ever transported before ?” 
‘© Was I ever what ?” 
‘** Transported ! deported ! shut up !—oh, hang it, con- 
vict !” 
‘Oh, ah! You mean in prison ? 
thing. But no—never.” 
| TJ do not believe you! 


It is not the samo 


You look as if you had,” 
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‘* That’s because you wouldn't let me brush my hair.” 

‘* What do you want to brush that for ?” 

** Because it’s so dirty not.” 

** Dirty! Aye my prisoners dirty ? Are my warders 
dirty ? Am I dirty ?” 

**T don’t know. Und so saght man dass im Sachsen—— 

“Ah! ah!ah! You have been making interpreters 
with me all this time. Und Sie sprechen sehr wohl Deutsch ! 
und Sie verstehen Deutsch! u. s, w., U. Ss. W. 

Prisoner finally released on bail, leaving his passport 
and his watch, which struck me as silly. Ten days of 
interviews with the Minister—a ‘‘case” filling reams— 
and finally a permission to depart in peace, unless I 
liked to stay and prosecute the gendarme for perjury, 
which would not have been worth it. I was by this time, 
of course, a casus belli; but the Minister and I agreed 
that we would let Saxony off. And so comes back to me 
a true little story, told for the first time after some six- 
and-twenty years, 


SOME ARTISTIC CONCEPTIONS OF 
CLEOPATRA. 
By Joun PAut Bocock. 


Preruars when Cleopatra has been dead as long as 
Helen of Troy, the whole world will set to work to make 
a catalogue of her charms ; so wise men used to fancy in 
the Middle Ages they had done for ‘‘ Jove-born Helena.” 
Since her day, the ‘‘ Serpent of Old Nile” has found a 
historic and poetic parallel in Mary, Queen of Scots—and 
in whom else besides ? The Empress Catharine and ex- 
Queen Isabella have developed but a poor side of the mar- 
velous nature which ‘‘ pursed up” the heart of Antony 
on the Cydnus, and conquered all the conquerors who 
came within range of the unmasked batteries of her brill- 
iancy and beauty. ‘As to her indulgence in the luxury 
of physical enjoyment,” avrites John Sartain, the famous 
artist, ‘I much doubt the purity of those who are loud- 
est in their denunciation of her for that’ same.” 

Nearly all the authentic portraits of this most cele- 
brated Macedonian—for even Alexander the Great must 
yield to ‘‘the Rose of the World” in romantic as well 
as historic interest—are presented in this article to the 
readers of the Porcvnar Montruiy. Of Helen of Troy 
we have received from the ages that rang with her 
beauty only a few pen-pictures and a medal and coin 
and marble outline or two, all insufficient to fire the 





CLEOPATRA COIN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


contemporary heart or to kindle anew the flame which 
once warmed the world. But of Cleopatra there are por- 
traits of absolute authenticity, which may be traced back 
to the time when they were limned from the features of 
their glorious original, with as few loop-holes for error 
to crop through as truth’s strongest dungeon may boast. 
Thirty-three in number were the classified beauties of 
Helen ; of Cleopatra, John Sartain, who has studied her, 





and who, by virtue of his immortal etching, reproduced 
here from the original plate, is entitled to speak as 
a connoisseur of her appearance, declares that ‘her 
charm was less in beauty of form or feature, than in ex- 
quisite manners and captivating heartiness and freedom.” 
In his magnificent study of ‘Cleopatra Receiving her 
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CLEOPATRA, IN THE HEAD-DRESS OF ISIS. (FROM THE CARVING 
ON THE PRONAOS OF THE TEMPLE AT DENDERA,) 


Death from the Bite of an Asp,” made from the encaustic 
tablet which was discovered in the ruins of Hadrian’s 
Villa, and is believed to be the picture painted for the 
Emperor Augustus to adorn his triumph, Mr. Sartain by 
no means embodies his own conception of the original. 
The history of this portrait, from the painting in encaus- 
tic, now in possession of the Baron de Benneval, at Sor- 
rento, near Naples, is unusually valuable. The tablet of 
slate, on which a most cunning artificer of the ancient 
world has done in glowing colors, in wax and resin, the 
face and bust of that ancient world’s most wonderful 
woman, is in many ways the most satisfactory of the fa- 
mous antiques. It has, besides, the advantage of having 
been found in the ruins of that same splendid country- 
house of Hadrian which gave to a world—that had waited 
nearly two thousand years for it—the Venus de Medici. 
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So unique and vivid a piece of ancient art, living and | 
glowing under nineteenth-ceutury skies, as the Encaustig | 
Cleopatra, deserves to receive now, for the first time in $ 
public print, a comprehensive survey of its beauties, its | 
peculiarities, its history since discovery, and its present 
custody. It is, and has been so pronounced by the first 
archeologists of the time, one of the only two known 
pictures of the kind, called by the ancients ‘‘ tablet pict- 
ures,” and distinguished from mural or wall paintings. 
The other of the twain is the picture in encaustic of 
‘©The Muse of Cortona,” on an Oriental slate, and dug 
up near Centoja in 1732. The Muse dawned on a curious 
world complete in one piece. The Cleopatra, although 
the etching shows no fractional lines, was, when found, 
As the best anthenticated, and in 
every way most remarkable, historic portrait of Egypt's | 
royal sorceress, and, at the same time, as the one most | 
widely diverging in facial detail from the vulgar idea of 
that woman whose name and charm must live as long 
as there are women to envy her, the Encaustic Cleopatra 


deserves analysis. 


in sixteen pieces. 


In the color of the eyes and hair, 
the contour of the features, the pose, the jewels, the 
costume, the expression, it is the world’s most faithful 
index to ail that the Witch of the Ptolemies looked and 
was, 

As there are no modern conceptions of Cleopatra worth 
considering as such, save when they are replicas of the 
cacanustic and other classic models, the cult of Egypt’s 
Queen can be no better traced and developed than by a 
critical glance at the idiosyncrasies of this masterpiece. 
It is not only permissible, but proper, to use again the 
language of John Sartain, who was selected from the con- 
temporary world’s finest artistic spirits to reproduce it 
in etching, and some of whose intimate friends have seen 
the memorial he prepared of this labor of love, in which 
he said: ‘It represents Cleopatra receiving her death 
from the bite of an asp, and of course it cannot be claimed 
that it is a portrait from life, as it was obviously painted | 
subsequent to her most tragic end. It was discovered | 
by Micheli, the well-known antiquary, under the ec-//a of 
the Temple of Serapis, at Hadrian’s Villa. There exist 
daa that furnish a reasonable approach to a connected 
history. 

“When found, 
being laid together, showed that scarcely any part of it 
Was missing. 


it was in sixteen fragments, which, on 


The disjointe d piec s were taken to Flor- 
and submitted to the critical examination of the 
advocate, Giov. Batt. Tanueci, of the JRoyal 
Academy of Pisa, who wrote an elaborate report on the 
subject, showing how profoundly he was impressed with 
the value of the discovery. This report was printed in 
the ‘Antologia di Firenze,’ vol. 7. In August, 1822, the 
Marquis Cosimo Ridolfi, the distinguished scientist and 
chemist, assisted by Targiani Tozzetti, submitted the ma- 
terial of its composition to a chemical analysis, and in 
that way arrived at exact knowledge of the vehicles em- 
ployed along with the coloring pigments. These proved 
to be two-thirds resin and one-third wax. These experi- 
ments are detailed in a report that was also printed in | 
the ‘Antologia,’ in 1822, and of which I have obtained 
a copy. The original manuscripts of both reports are | 
deposited with the public archives of Florence. Finally 
the broken pieces were fitted together and united in a 
bed of cement. The picture is on Oriental slate of a 
gravish fint,” 

So much for historic detail. And yet into the history ( 
of this marvelous tile, since its century and a half of 
modern existence, is woven a romance almost as vivid 
as those which made so diabolic a panorama of the life of | 


cence, 


eminent 


its original. The Micheli brothers, its discoverers, after 
living to see its artastic and historical value almost im- 
mediately appreciated by the world, were forced to put 
their Cleopatra in pawn, and died before they redeemed 
her ! 

Their heirs were equally poor. The pawn-ticket and 
all the rights of the Micheli were sold to a friend of 
the Baron de Benneval, who bought it from the usurers 
fora very large sum. The baron’s friend found, in his 
turn, that he could not afford to keep it. Cleopatra, 
even 1,900 years after her death, proved to be an expen- 
sive luxury. So he sold to the baron, who has not parted 
with his title. 

Since that date, the picture has been exhibited in Lon- 
don, Paris, Munich and Rome. At Munich, M. Plater, 
the well-known restorer of King Ludwig’s collection of 
Greek and Etruscan vases, purchased from the Prince of 


| Casino, being very enthusiastic over the picture, under- 


took to place it on an under-bed of a peculiar cement, 
which has rendered it so secure that, since then, it may be 
transported from place to place with safety. Louis Na- 
poleon, on the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, made 
an offer for it, which was about to be reluctantly ac- 
cepted. But the battle of Forbach stopped the progress 
north of the precious ‘tile, and the Sorrento villa is 
proud still to retain it. 

While not painted from life, the Encaustic Cleopatra 
was undoubtedly done shortly after the great Queen’s 
death, by the master-hand of one who had, in all proba- 


| bility, known her face to face, and knew her style and 


beauty by reputation ; as well, for example, as a New 
York artist, who had never seen Eugénie, could con- 
struct an ideally exact portrait of her from current pho- 
tographs and paintings and gossip. All the indications 
point to its date as 29z.c. The last Queen of the Ptol- 
emies is represented with their famous crown on her 


| head, splendid jewels on her neck and in her ears, and 


on her arms bracelets similar to those found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the tomb of Helen of Troy, her great 
prototype. Each of these details is closely brought out 
in its own colors in the encaustic surface, by a process, 
be it not forgotten, which is now a “lost art.” A red 
mantle, gathered in a knot on each shoulder, covers 
her right breast, but the left is exposed to the bite of 
the asp—or, rather, the xaja, a small serpent native to 
Africa, 

‘*Three small scars,” says Sartain, ‘‘indicate where 
the reptile has already bitten, and it is in the act of again 
inserting its fangs. The expression of grief and pain is 
well rendered in her face, her tongue is pressed forward 
against the slightly opened teeth, the upper lip lifted, 
the lower lip droops. The pupils of the eyes raised until] 
half concealed by the upper lids, the escaping tears, 
the nose drawn and narrowed above the nostrils—al] 
these express forcibly the mental and bodily anguish of 
the Queen. 

‘The rich attire in which the picture represents her 
is in accordance with the facts of her death, for it is 
known that she caused herself to be arrayed in royal 
robes, and every personal adornment, in order to meet 
her end right royally ; and thus she was found after 
death. 

**T have now only to relate what appears to have been 
the origin of the picture, and how it came to the place 
where it was found, Augustus Cesar, being deprived of 
the presence of Cleopatra in person to grace his triumph 
the Queen having evaded that humiliating exposure by 
suicide), decided on having at least a representation of 
her. Itis on record that a picture was vainted for this 
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‘purpose, and was borne on a car or litter near his own, 


along with other objects of Egyptian interest and of 
great value, taken from the monument in which she 
died ; since it was thus carried on the attendant car, it 
was obviously a fa'let picture. After it had served this 
use, he placed it as an offering in the Temple of Saturn 
at Rome. There can be little doubt that this is the Sor- 
rento picture.” 

Marvelous as it may seem, the authenticity of the En- 
caustic-Cleopatra was questioned chiefly on account of the 
freshness of the colors, says Dr. R. Schoener, the great Ger- 
man expert. Fragments from the slate have been ground 
up, however, and the age of the wax and resin colors 
verified. The slate tablet is 79-100 of a meter long, and 
57-100 of a meter wide. The figure of Cleopatra, which 
is only designed to the waist, is life-size, painted on, or 
against, a dark-green background, representing a cur- 
tain. The right fore-arm is strongly foreshortened, and 
the right hand, which will be noticed for the elegance 
of its contour, holds loosely some folds of the chiton, 
which have been plucked aside from the breast to bare 
it to the asp. 

There is a remarkable feature of the painting, and one 
which the readers of the Poputarn MonrHiy must miss 
the effect of, as far as the reproduction is concerned. It 
is the dark-green, yellow-spotted snake which, applied to 
the breast with the raised left hand, has wound itself 
around the fore-arm, and inserted its teeth into the left 
breast, from which some drops of blood ooze out. 

Of what Cleopatra’s nose and eyes and hair were really 
like, this gives the first accurate idea. Her hair is thick, 
long and blonde ; it is worn here, on the state occasion of 
death—for which she decked herself out in her hand- 
somest jewels—powdered profusely with gold-dust, and 
is laid about the head in artistic tresses, making a mod- 
erate-sized knot on the top, falling loosely over the 
nuque and braided once about the throat, in front of 
which it is tied. é 

The eyes of Cleopatra are shown to be of a deep-blue, 
almost black, changing subtly to the darker tint in the 
excitement of pain or pleasure. Rider Haggard is, per- 
haps, the most indefatigable living student of Cleopatra’s 
personality. 
careful investigation of all the extant portraitures. He 
says of her eyes: ‘‘ Dark they were, dark as night ; but 
when the light found them, they grew blue, even as the 
sky grows blue before the blushing of the dawn.” 

‘Cleopatra asleep” he describes almost as one may 
imagine the stately beauty of the encaustic tile, stretched 
on her couch of ivory, beneath a web of gold and filmy 
silk, some happy hour when suicide was yet far from her 
thoughts : ‘There she lay —the fairest thing that ever 
man saw—fairer than a dream, and all about her flowed 
the web of her dark hair. One white, rounded arm made 
a pillow for her head, one hung downward to the ground. 
Her rich lips were parted in a smile, showing the ivory 
lines of teeth ; and her rosy limbs were draped in so thin 
a robe of the silk of Cos, held about her by a jeweled 
girdle, that the white gleam of flesh shone through it.” 

But in Haggard’s pen-picture the hair is dark. If the 
Cleopatra of the tile is indeed the Queen of Egypt whose 
counterfeit presentment Augustus ordered to be carried 
back to Rome in his triumph, then Haggard is wrong, 
and the rarer combination of blue-black eyes and ‘‘ locks 
as tawny as the lion’s mane” must be the accredited 
one. 

And her nose! Eyes, hair and nose were the ancients’ 
test of female loveliness. On the neck and throat and 
chin Venus levied toll to her wilder fancies. The eyes 


He has drawn a pen-picture of her, after a | 
i ] 





and hair of the most celebrated woman of royal annals 
are known now to have been tunexceptionabie. But what 
of her nose ? 

In his “‘ Nile Notes” Bayard Taylor breaks out into a 
very lively and poetic rhapsody on the alleged discovery, 
in a tomb on the Upper Nile, of an effigy of Cleopatra, 
which showed her in all her regal splendor, but with a 
pug-nose. ‘* Ye gods ! Cleopatra with a pug-nose !” was 
an exclamation almost any romantic howadji might have 
made under the circumstances. But it is an unnecessary 
lament. There is no longer reason to doubt the accuracy 
of at least four pictures of ‘‘ Egypt,” three of which are 
given herewith, each of which shows her nose to have 
been long and slightly aquiline, curving at the tip with 
a fiery, voluptuous turn inward, which is as rare in 
womankind as it is said to have been fascinating in her. 

Dr. Schoener, the first of German authorities, says, on 
this point: ‘‘ Whether a cut carnelian of the Museum in 
the Collegio Romano really represents Cleopatra is un- 
certain. The delicacy of the face, joined with a long, 
straight nose, which somewhat hangs down, as also the 
seeptre over the left shoulder, renders it probable.” 

John Sartain writes of her: ‘It is on record that the 
end of her nose dipped, or hooked, slightly downward.” 
It seems indisputable, therefore, that it was the very re 
verse of ‘* pug,” and instead of being 


*Tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower,” 


was curved in, like the nostril of the charger who “ sniffs 
the battle from afar.” In a wonderfully vivid allegorical 
figure he has drawn of Cleopatra as a Sphinx, Sartain 
represents two salient characteristics of her face. One 
was the nose curved in and repressive ; the other, the 
throat and bust curved out and defiant ; both in the fall 
outline of youth and strength, for 


© Ago could not wither her, nor custom stale!” 


On the pronaos of the great temple at Dendera is a ma- 
jestic carving of Cleopatra as Isis, an.outline fac-simile of 
which is given on page 537. Here may be plainly seen 
the voluptuous daring, the regal audacity, the supreme 
selfishness of the throat and lips and nostrils which the 
Sphinx figure portrays so remarkably. On the head 
rest the mystical horns of the Sacred Cow, and the 
tawny locks are covered by the omnipresent folded 
wings which seem almost to have covered Egypt itself, 
so universal is their subtle sug#festiveness. A comparison 
of this face and bust with that of the Encaustic Cleopatra 
of Sorrento will involuntarily and instantly be made. 

Dr. Schoener’s analysis of the latter is as follows—and 
yet by no means inconsistent, did the investigator fancy 
the Dendera picture viewed, in full, from the front, with 
that indubitably Egyptian portrait aud with the famous 
Cleopatra coin in the British Museum which has a coun- 
terpart in a medal now in the City of New York: ‘The 
figure is molded very full. The limbs show roundness 
and softness; of peculiar elegance is the shape of the 
fore-arm and the hands, which have long, pointed fingers 
with small, oval nails. Conspicuous, but entirely corre- 
sponding to the ancient style of configuration, is the con- 
siderable breadth of the shoulders and the distance be- 
tween the breasts. The neck is slender and yet strong, 
the head proportionately small ; the oval of the counte- 
nance and the long, straight, delicate nose are purely 
Greek. Most remarkable is the expression of the face, 
which shows considerable ability on the part of the artist 
in representing physiological and psychological appear- 
ances, The original leaves no doubt that the artist in- 
tended to represent the sudden pain which followed the 
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poisonous snake-bite. The eyes, of a deep 
dark-blue, almost black, are turned upward 
with an expression of repressed suffering, 
so that the pupils half disappear beneath 
the upper eyelids. The nostrils are drawn 
in; the mouth is open, as in one who is 
obliged suddenly to stop the breath. It is 
apparent that the poison has already taken 
effect and must soon destroy the beautiful 
structure.” 

The neck of the Sorrento tile is Juno- 
nian; the oval of the face and the nose, 
distinctly Greek. 

That a picture of Cleopatra—painted to 
Augustus’s order—wrs made immediately 
after her death, history shows. That it 
was the one of which the encaustic tile is 
either the original, or a replica, is con- 
clusively proven. So, even if that picture 
were shown to have been made by some 
famous Greek artist who executed it in 
the Greek style, and with Greek sugges- 
tions apparently wanting in the outline on the pronaos 
at Dendera, what does it all prove ? 

Nothing. Cleopatra was Greek, by descent, in intellect 
and audacity, quite as surely as she was Egyptian by 
birth, bringing up and tastes, The full face may pre- 
sent the Greek quite as clearly as the profile does the 
Egyptian characteristics. 

The face on the Cleopatra coin in the British Museum, 
of which a fac-simile is given (page 537), is strikingly like 
that of the Dendera outline. Cold and eruel, in such 
repose as is here depicted, must have been that mouth 
and those eyes; yet no colder, no more cruel, than a 
mountain lake, locked in by snowy cliffs, chilled with 
the dignity of rest, frozen in the embrace of dark, treach- 
erous mountains. Once the sun melts their fetters and 
clothes them in a soft haze of green, and warms their 
feet, and smiles into the waters, how they smile back 
and glow with golden light, and flush with the verdure 
of the heights and the blue of the skies, and the 


‘Celestial rosy red—Love's proper hue ”— 


of the voluptuous sunset! What a change there is, and 
yet all is the same. So with the two Cleopatras — one 
purified by the death-agony, the other steeped to the 
lips in pleasure, power and pride! 
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THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, (AFTER MIEBIO.) 


The British Museum medal is said to be confirmed to 
a striking degree in its expression by a not dissimilar 
medal, found by the late Lieutenant Gorringe under one 
of the great brass crabs that supported in its Egyptian 
home the Obelisk which is now the pride of Central 
Park. This medal represents the head of Cleopatra. It 
is in a private collection in New York. 

But a careful study of every likeness even reputed to 
be that of Mare Antony’s tyrant only confirms the his- 
torical accuracy of the tile at Sorrento, There are au- 
thentic but vague and imperfect delineations of Cleo- 
patra on several other coins, undoubtedly of contempo- 
raneous casting. The most interesting of these are a 
tetradrachma, struck in Alexandria about 33 B.c., and a 
Roman silver coin, the date of which Visconti fixes at 34 
B.c, The Alexandrian tetradrachma has Antony’s profile 
on its face, and on the reverse a bust of Cleopatra, with 
hair arranged in a notably odd fashion, crowned by a 
diadem, the shoulders covered by a royal mantle, fast- 
ened at the right shoulder by a clasp of gems and in- 
scribed : ‘‘ Queen Cleopatra, the New Goddess !” 

The Roman coin shows the same heads, and under the 
‘*Goddess’s,” these words : ‘‘ Cleopatra, Queen of Kings, 
whose sons are Kings!” Antony is respectively described 
as ‘Imperator Triumvir for the Third Time,” and as 
‘‘Anthonius after the Conquest of Ar- 
menia,” 

It has been a fad of writers to describe 
this woman, whose eye ‘subjugated and 
whose tongue won every king, prince, 
general or potentate save one —the un- 
hackled Octavius — with whom she came 
in contact, as a negress, an Ethiop, a 
short, swart virago, a thick-lipped savage, 
a public woman who, by the accident of 
birth, sat on a throne she disgraced, and 
wore a crown of which she made a cus- 
pidor. Such critics show themselves so 
much superior, in their judgment of what 
constitutes female beauty, grace and ge- 
nius, to Romans like Cesar and Antony 
who conquered the world, but fell instant 
victims to the Sorceress of the Nile; to 
the artists and scholars, and even the hired 
women of her day, who did ample homage 
to her, and to the populace of Alexandria, 
who fell down and worshiped her as Isis 
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—that argument or fact put at them nearly 2,000 years 
since her day will scarcely change their opinions. 

Was it a swart, ugly dwarf, or the glorious Queen of 
Sorrento and Dendera, whom W. W. Story had in mind 
when he wrote that fervent and finest of all the Cleo- 
patra poems, beginning : 


‘Here, Charmian, take my bracelets— 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms; and turn over my pillows— 
They are hot where I have lain!” 


Who was the original of Mackart’s glorious pictorial 
pageant, in which a regally beautiful, tall, straight and 
midnight-eyed woman, robed from the waist up in Nat- 
ure’s matchless adorning, comes, amid her handmaid- 
ens, to the first meeting with Antony? Who is the 
Cleopatra of history and of poesy —a dwarf, or “every 
inch a queen”? Happily the tile at Sorrento settles the 
Impeached in vain, it has been accorded by 


question. 


the 





ripest scholarship of the century full satisfaction | 


of every critical test, and in vindicating itself has gone 
far toward vindicating the kings who laid their crowns at 
the feet of the world’s most wonderful queen. 

Who is she whom they would belittle ? Schoener says : 
‘‘Her close connection with the greatest figures of the 
beginning of the Empire, her advantages of mind and 
body, her dazzling appearance and her dramatic entrance 
into public notice, her life rich in luxury and change, her 
crime and its atonement, her greatness of soul and her 
tragic death—all this must give her figure a high Lis- 
torical relief.” 

Was it that Cleopatra, or the ugly wanton, whom 
Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote that wonderful 
play of which not even Rachel ever gave a satisfactory 
representation ? No harlot—not even a royal harlot 
ever learned to command in seven languages, and to play 
in the sweetest tones of his own dialect on the heart- 
strings of cach of all the great men who traveled to her 
court, or with whom she came in contact on her wander- 
ings through a world that worshiped her. 


THE DEATH OF ANTONY. 
By W. W. Srory. 


Can it be? Are you living, my queen ? 
I thought I had loS€ you forever; 

I was hurrying on 
O’er Acheron’s dark river. 





to seek you 


down Death’s dark way, 


ld is nothing without you; 


I was rushing 


But you li you live, and for one last time 
I ean t my arms about you 
Mine again, for a moment, no more, 
Tor swiftly my life is flyi: 
All your love cannot hold 1 
Iam dying, Egypt, dyir 
Ahf Death would be only a triumph 
If we together were going 
Dut alone, alone, and so al 
Is beyond all telling, all knowing. . 


Never, ah! never, never, 
Even in Elysian meadows, 
Can bliss be mine, if you are not thi 
"Mid that throng of thin, ec 
Ah! let me not go alone! 
Tis so easy life’s knot to sever; 
One pang, and it all is over. Come, 
Let us fling off the whole world forever! 


ld shadows, 


We have had our golden days, 
Our triumph, our power, and our glory; 
And our life, and our love, and our death 
Shall be long remembered in story. 
We have not hid from men’s gaze, 
Nor rotted in life’s dull corner, 
But the world has wondered and stared at us, 
And the world will be our mourner, 


| 





There is nothing in life to regret; 
We have plucked all its myrtles and roses, 

We have seen, we have done what no others have done; 
And if death now the triumph closes, 


Let it come! Let us welcome its coming, 
Since it loosens life's tedious tether. 
Fate frowns on us both; let us go, dear love: 


Let us die as we lived—together. 
Is it Cwsar’s triumph to swell, 
That you hesitate now and linger ? 
His kisses to take, his gifts to accept, 
To be pointed out by Scorn’s finger ? 
To be jeered at by Rome's foul rabble ? 
You, to cringe and to shrink to a master; 
You, to eat the dust of his chariot-wheels; 
And is death, then, a worse disaster ? 


Al 


! you shudder! Your cheeks grow pale! 

I can say no more; I am dying. 

This world’s growing dim. Lift my head; one more kiss! 
Oh! at least on your bosom lying, 

My spirit takes flight; all is over 
This life had to give, and it gave us 

Its best and its sweetest; but now death is best— 
Death, that comes from life’s horrors to save us, 


Farewell! We shall meet again soon— 
I feel it—beyond the dark river. 
If you stay, it will be but a moment, 
For life cannot last forever, 
On that farther shore I shall wait, 
With a love that knows no abating, 
Till you come, and come soon; and remember, 
i'm waiting there, Egypt, waiting. 


THE END OF ERICSSON’S “ MONITOR.” 


Tue termination of the career of the Monitor was well | seas that swept over the craft in rapid succession. 
worthy of her fame and in keeping with the reputation | 


attached to her. The Monitor left Hampton Roads on 
December 29th, 1862, in tow of the gun-boat Rhode 
Isiand, bound South. The first indication of danger was 
heralded by a swell from the southward, the wind in- 
creasing from the south-west. When about seventeen 
miles to the southward of Hatteras, the Jfonitor was 
plunging heavily, completely submerged by the furious 


The 
gale increased ; the Moni/or strained and labored; vast 
quantities of water were forced in at different points, 
which the steam-pumps could not control, It was half. 
past ten at night that the signal of distress was displayed 
from the iron vessel, and promptly answered by the 
Rhode Island. The crew was transferred, the engines 
ceased to work, and the Monitor fell off into the trough 
of the sea, The deck was submerged, and above the 
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mass of iron eddied and swirled a waste of foam-flecked | flag of the United States.” 


seas, their white crests upheaving in the darkness of 
the night with startling distinctness, 


Richard Angier, a | 


quartermaster, remained at his post at the wheel when | 


the vessel was sinking, and when ordered by his com- 


mander to get into the boat, replied: ‘‘ No, sir ; not till | 


you go.” Soon after the last boat had left the Monitor 
she plunged heavily forward—there was an eddy of foam, 


a rush of waters, and the savior of the Union had disap- | 


p ared forever. 


GREAT AND LITTLE THINGS. 

A Frencu scientist has made some curious discoverics 
which show the connection between little and great 
things. ‘To ascertain the qualities of an applicant cook, 
he says, it is sufficient to give her a plate to clean, a sauce 
to make, and watch how she moves her hand in either 
act. If she moves it from left to right, or in the 
of the hands of a watch, you may trust her ; if 
way, she is certain to be stupid and incapable. 


direction 
the other 
The in- 


—_ 


A committee was appointed, 
Mr. Wendover as chairman. While the committee had 
the matter under consideration, Mr. Wendover called on 
my father, who was then in Washington, and requested 
him to form a design for our flag, so as to represent the 
increase of the States without destroying its distinctive 
character, as the committee were about to increase the 
stars and stripes to the whole number of States. After 
mature deliberation of the subject, Captain Reid recom- 
mended that the stripes be reduced to represent the 
original thirteen States, and to form the number of stars 
representing the whole States in one great star of the 
union, adding one star for every new State admitted, 
thus giving a significant meaning to the flag, symbolic- 
ally expressed of ‘E Pluribus Unum.’ 

**On March 25th, 1818, Mr. Wendover addressed a let- 
ter to Captain Reid, in which he said : 


oe 


. Now, I ask the favor that you will be pleased to in- 


form me, as soon as convenient, what a flag of that size will eo: t 


telligence of people may also be gauged, the doctor far- | 


ther says, by asking them to make a circle on paper with 
a pencil, and noting in which direction the hand is 
moved, The good students in a mathematical class draw 
circles from left to right. The inferiority of the softer 
sex, as well as of the male dunces, is shown by their 
drawing from right to left. Asylum patients do the same, 
In a word, says the doctor, centrifugal movements are 
characteristics of intelligence and higher development ; 
centripetal are a mark of incomplete evolution. A per- 
son, as his faculties are developed, may even come to 
draw circles in a different way from what he did in his 
youth. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Josepu RopmMan Drake has told, in stirring and im- 
mortal verse, the poetic myth of the ‘Origin of the 
American Flag.” The prosaic facts regarding the ‘‘star- 
spangled banner” are related by William Johnson Reid 
as follows: ‘‘ It was designed by my father, Captain Sam- 
uel Chester Reid, of New York City, and the first flag 
was made at his house by his wife, Mary (daughter of 
Captain Nathan Jennings, of Connecticut, who served 
through the whole of the Revolutionary War), snd her 
young-lady friends, and was first hoisted over the hall of 
the House of Representatives on the 13th of April, 1818, 
at two o’clock p.m. The following is the Act as passed 
hy Congress, and approved by President Monroe, April 
4th, 1818 : 

* An Act to establish the flag of the United States. 

“** Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the fourth day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 


alternate red and white; that tho union be twenty stars, white, in 
a blue fleld. 

“* Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission of 
every new State into the Union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and such addition shall tako effect on the fourth day 
of July then next sueceeding such admission,’ 


** Previous to the approval of the above Act, the stripes 
n the old flag had been increased to eighteen, according 
to the number of States admitted into the Union, thus 
destroying the beauty and perspicuity of the flag; and 
while this order was preserved in some, others contained 
but nine or eleven, as fancy dictated. On the admission 
of Indiana into the Union, in 1816, Congressman Peter 
H. Wendover offered a resolution ‘that a committee be 





in New York, made for the purpose, with thirteen stripes and 
twenty stars, forming one great luminary, as per pasteboard pian 
you handed me.’ 


“The first flag so made, by Mrs. Reid and her lady 
friends, was sent to Washington, the receipt thereof 
being acknowledged in the following letter to Captain 
Reid : 

“ ¢ WasHINGTON, April 13th, 1818, 

*¢ Dear Str: I have just time to inform that the new flag for 
Congress Hall arrived here per mail this day, and was hoisted to 
replace the old one at two o’clock, and has given much satisfac 
tion to all that have seen it, as far as Ihave heard. I am pleased 
with its form and proportions and no doubt it will please the 
public mind. Mr. Clay [then Speaker of the House] says it is 
wrong that there should be no charge in your bill for making the 
flag. If pay for that will be acceptable, on being informed I will 
procure it. Do not understand me as intending to wound thie 
feelings of Mrs. Reid, nor others who may have given aid in the 
business, and please present my thanks to her and them, and ac- 
cept the samo for yourself. In haste, yours, with esteem, 

“* Pr, H. WENDCVER.’ 


“Tt is, perhaps, needless to say that pay for making 


| the flag was declined.” 


AN IMPERIAL DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


A pEvicHtTFuL little anecdote about the old German 
Emperor William is told in the ‘‘Memoirs of a Court 
Actor,” which a well-known German comedian has just 
published at Stuttgart. 

It was at Wiesbaden, and Emperor William I. had gone 
to see Fritz Reuter’s famous play, ‘‘ Onkel Brasig.” In 
the scene where the villain of the play, after having been 
prevented by Oxkel Brasig from committing some crime, 
calls out, “I will re-enter the Army,” the ok1 Emperor 
leaned over the front of his box and called out, angrily : 
Yes ; but I won’t take him on again !” 

The next day an adjutant appeared before the man- 
ager, saying that the Emperor would be present again 
that evening, but he would like the above exclamation 
by the villain to be taken out or altered. That evening 
the repentant youth, instead of expressing his deter- 
mination to re-enter the Army, said: ‘‘I shall become 
manager of a theatre, and then I hope yet to do well.” 
Whereupon the gray head in the Imperial box nodded 
approvingly, and the Emperor exclaimed, with evident 
satisfaction : ‘‘ There now—that’s a better plan !” 


I never knew a man in my life who could not bear an- 


appointed to inquire into the expediency of altering the | other’s misfortunes perfectly like a Christian. ~ Pope. 
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“ WHAT I CHIEFLY REMEMBER IS THE SAVAGE FACE OF THE NOBBER, WHO STOOD OVER ME, AND THE FLASHING STEEL OF 
THE DAGGER HE HELD, WHICI{ ALMOST TOUCHED MY THROAT.” 


A LADY’S ADVENTURE WITH ROBBERS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Br Mrs. DAVID 


‘*Wett, if you like, I will tell you all about it,” said 
an English lady, who was traveling with us in the train 
from Tiflis to Baku. ‘‘I had only come out from En- 
gland a few months before, fresh from school, and could 
barely make myself understood in Russian, when my 
brother (with whom I was staying) had occasion to go to 
Tiflis, taking his wife with him. 

‘*My brother was an engineer on the line, and as ono 
of his duties was to pay the workmen, he had, at times, 
to keep large sums of money in the house. We lived at 
Suram, in a lovely mountainous district, about eighty 
miles from Tiflis, the capital of the Caucasus. My sis- 
ter-in-law’s brother lived a short distance from us. I 





KER, 


of my brother's only child, Lina, a baby of six months, 
the nurse, and a few other servants. 

‘‘One night, as I was returning home, after having 
spent the evening with some friends, I was rather star- 
tled by seeing, as I thought, the shadows of three men 
cast upon the road. 

**¢ Walk on faster,’ said I to the footman who accom- 
panied me, ‘ for I don’t like meeting men on this lonely 
road.’ 

““¢ What men ?’ said he. ‘There is nobody here.’ 

‘And with his lantern he looked on all sides, but 
could not see a creature anywhere. 

““*T feel strangely nervous, somehow,’ said I to the 


was now left in charge of the household, which consisted | man, when we reached the house. 
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““* Would you like to have my wife to sleep with you, 
miss ?’ 

«No, thanks ; but I'll sleep in the nursery.’ 

‘* Before I had quite finished undressing, I heard my 
window being gently pushed open, but I had not time to 
reach that end of the room when it was as softly pulled | 
to again. Fancying that I heard some whispering out- | 
side, I opened the window myself and called out, but 
there was no answer, and nobody to be seen. 

“«* Well,’ said I to myself, ‘I suppose it must have 
been the footman and coachman going around the house 
to see that all is right.’ 

** Haunted, as I was, by these nervous fancies, it was 
some time before I could get to sleep; and when I 
awoke, I found myself sitting up in bed and scream- 
ing. Through the half-opened door I saw three fierce- 
looking men, armed to the teeth. In another second 
they were in the room, and one of them, rushing up to 
me, struck me violently in the face, and muffling me up 
in a blanket, swore that if I uttered another sound he 
would kill me on the spot. I could hear them also threat- 
ening the nurse with instant death, unless she silenced 
baby’s cries, and told them where the silver and other 
valuables were kept. 

*« “Now, miss,’ said the nurse, as soon as the robbers 
hai left the room in search of plunder, ‘ our only chance 
is to run for our lives.’ 

“‘Snatching up baby, she dragged me along with her 
to the window, which she opened, and, urging me to fol- 
low her, leaped into the garden below. I saw her throw 
baby underneath the balcony and then run off as fast as 
sie could. But just as J was about to leap, I felt myself 
rudely pulled back, and flung violently into the room 
again. What I chiefly remember is the savage face of 
the robber, who stood over me, and the flashing steel of 
the dagger he held, which almost touched my throat. 

«Just try to escape again !’ he hissed out, with many 
oaths, us he flourished the glittering dagger. 


‘* He persisted in urging me to escape by the window ; 
so I did climb up to the sill, but just as I was going to 
jump down, I saw an armed robber standing on guard 
below. In a few minutes some more of the brigands 
burst into the room, and seizing upon the footman, de- 
clared they would force him to show them the safe which 
held the money. The poor fellow, faithful to his master, 


| even in this fearful extremity, vowed he had not the least 


idea where it was. They then began stabbing him most 
cruelly, and as he was standing over me, I was soon 
deluged with his blood. 

‘* All of a sudden we heard a peculiar sort of whistle 
just outside the window, at which there was a great stir 
and bustle among the robbers, who, sweeping up the re- 
maining valuables in the room, made off hastily. Soon 
afterward I heard my name called by the well-known 
voice of my sister-in-law’s brother. As Iwas unable to an- 
swer, it was some time before he found me, crouching 
behind the door. 

***Good God! Are you much hurt?’ he cried out, 
when he saw me covered with blood. ‘And where is 
Lina ?’ 

‘* When I was told that the soldiers had come and that 
the robbers were gone, my senses came back to me, and 
I helped in the search for baby ; and then I remembered 
where the nurse had put her. We found her lying asleep 
beneath the balcony, quite safe and sound. If the nurse 
had not laid her there before running to the uncle’s 
house for help, the child’s cries would have attracted 
the robbers, and we should most likely have all been 
murdered. 

‘As daylight dawned, I was not a little ashamed to 
find that I had been running about the house and garden 
in nothing but a night-gown, saturated with blood, and 
bare feet, for the robbers had carried away all the boots 
and shoes. 

**The poor nurse was quite mad for three or four days 
after this, and she kept on telling me that she had seeu 





“‘T was stupefied with fright when he left me, and 
remained crouched up in a corner of the room. Pres- 
ently a most horrible object appeared before me—a man 
with his nose, ears and fingers pa:u; cut off, and so 
covered with blood that I hardly knew him. It was our 
footman. 

«Fly, fly, Miss Caroline !’ he gasped out, as he laid 
ene of his bleeding hands upon me. ‘Jump out of the | 
window. You must do it.’ | 

‘“* Half stunned by fear, the only thing I was conscious | 
of was the loathsome smell of blood. 

*“**Don’t touch me, for Heaven’s sake !’ I screamed 
out. ‘Go away, I beseech you !’ 








‘poor Miss Caroline’ murdered before her eyes in trying 
to jump down from the window after her, As for the 
footman, the Russian doctors declared the case hopeless, 
but a native doctor (Georgian), after making my brother 
vow secrecy, cured the poor fellow in a most miraculous 
way with healing herbs. 

‘Five out of the sixteen robbers were caught, but 
afterward escaped. They were for some time constantly 
writing to my brother, saying that, unless I promised 
not to identify them, they would kill me somehow or 
other. They did fire at me twice ; but, as you see, they 
haven’t managed to keep their word, and I don’t mean to 


! give them another chance.” 
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A NEW-YORKER IN YUCATAN. 


I nanpep at Progreso on a beautiful morning in May. 
This is the only port of entry of Yucatan—that singular 
and interesting country. Dismal, indeed, was the pros- | 
pect that lay before me—a low, parched sand-heap glar- 
ing in the tropical sun-heat, a few scattered adobe habi- 
tations, a lazy, listless population, and a sparse foliage. 
Surely this was not a very inviting country for the 
traveler ; but then, I did not go to Yucatan expecting the 
luxuries of the Temperate Zone, the comforts of great 
cities, or the life and animation of northern climes. It 
was rather to explore the remains of a long-extinct civi- 
lization, to ponder over the gigantic ruins, but recently 
brought to the full knowledge of mankind, and enjoy the 
mysterious charm that comes from wandering among 
those architectural piles, which we people credit with 
a weird and fanciful creation. Strange, too, it is that 
countries like Yucatan have so long been permitted to 
escape active archeological research and scientific ex- 
ploration. There is a wealth of antiquity in the Amer- 
ican tropics—in Mexico and, indeed, all Central America, 
and along the west coast of South America— quite as 
interesting to the traveler as the ruins of Thebes, Pal- 
myra or Pompeii. 

Once on shore, I took note of the people. These were 
the Yucatecans and the Mayas. They made a motley set, 
dressed, as they were, in every kind of garment, of the 
coarsest material, the majority quite cleanly in habit. 
Of course I was not long in seeking a hotel—the hotel, 
and a unique structure it was. I had taken the precau- 
tion of bringing my bed and bedding with me, and this 
consisted of a hammock made of stout hemp stuff— 
the only couch I enjoyed ‘during my entire stay in the 
country. To sleep otherwise would be to extend a very 
dangerous kind of hospitality to the voracious scor- 
pion and a host of poisonous and malignant creatures of 
the insect world that are always on the alert to assail any 
exposed surface of human flesh. Indeed, I did not my- 
self escape their rapacity, and I carry on my left arm 
to-day, as I will for the remainder of my life, a very sig- 
nificant reminder of the ingenuity of the garrapato. Pro- 
greso is a dull, stupid and inane town, although, singu- 
lar as it may seem, it is a resort for the people of the 
interior of Yucatan, chiefly on account of its situation 
on the sea-board. But there are no attractions for the 
sojourner. There is no harbor whatever, the coast-line 
presenting no diversity. The town has, of course, a 
church, a market, a few shops and houses of adobe 
construction, and that, besides the Custom - house, is 
about all. 

Yucatan has an estimated population of 450,000, and 
the capital is Merida, lying some twenty-five miles from 
the coast, and connected by rail with the port of entry. 
This road is in a flourishing condition, and the serv- 
ice is excellent. Its construction was attended with 
some novelties not often indulged outside the tropics. 
For instance, instead of commencing to construct the 
road on the coast-line, and thus advancing to Merida, 
the contractor carried all his material overland to the 
capital, and then built toward the sea. 

Leaving the port of Progreso, one finds a broad lagoon 
(rio), hundreds of miles in length, varying in depth and 
breadth with the season. This forms a Winter resort for 
many northern birds —such as duck, teal, the snowy 
heron, snipe and sand - pipers, curlews, snake - birds, 





and cormorants. Beyond this most interesting stretch of 


By Davip SALTONSTALL BANKS. 


watér is the coral rock-bed of the country, rising above 
the level of the water. Going south from Progreso, on 
the other side of the lagoon, the railway traverses the 
hemp plantations, great stretches of Sisal- hemp being 
visible on either hand. The journey, as we approach the 
capital, becomes exceedingly interesting, for there is con- 
siderable novelty to the eyes of a New-Yorker to behold 
the strangely costumed inhabitants, the Indian descend- 
ants of the natives who resided there when Cortés made 
his invasion. 

Merida is a neat tropical city of adobe, of some 25,000 
souls, but there is little to keep the traveler intent on 
serious exploration. So I journeyed onward to Uxmal 
in the rude donkey -cart contrivances of the country, 
experiencing hospitality at every stage of my progress. 

There are between sixty and seventy ruined cities in 
Yucatan, as far as they have been discovered. Within a 
radius of one hundred miles from Merida are such mag- 
nificent examples as Mayapan, Aké, Chichen-Itza, Ka- 
bah and Labni; but none is more interesting and grand 
than Uxmal, about seventy-six miles by road travel from 
Merida. Without dwelling on the beauty, architectural 
splendor and vastness of these ruins—for these qualities 
are recognized in the universal experience of all travelers 
who have ever been in Yucatan—I will come at once toa 
description that will suffice to give some idea of their ex- 
tent and historical and artistic significance. By far the 
finest building in the city, both from its commanding po- 
sition on a lofty eminence and the completeness of its 
preservation, is the Royal Palace, otherwise known as 
the Cusa de Gubernador, in Spanish. It stands upon the 
topmost of three terraces of earth—once, perhaps, faced 
with stone, but now crumbled, broken, and in a state of 
heterogeneous decay. The lowermost and largest is 575 
feet long ; the second, 545 long, 250 wide, and 25 feet 
high ; while the third and last is 360 feet in length, 30 
in breadth, and 19 in height, and supports the building, 
which has a front of 322 feet, with a depth of only 39, 
and a height of but 25 feet. It is entirely of stone, with- 
out ornament to a height of about ten feet, where there 
is a wide cornice, above which the wall is a bewildering 
maze of sculpture. The roof was flat, and once covered 
with cément, in the opinion of some travelers, but is now 
covered with tropical plants, trees and verdure. There 
are three large door-ways through the eastern wall, about 


“eight feet square, giving entrance into a series of apart- 


ments, the largest of which is 60 feet long and 27 deep, 
divided into two rooms by a thick wall. The ceiling of 
each room is a triangular arch, capped by flat blocks, at 
a height of 23 feet above the floor. The latter, like the 
walls and jambs of the door-ways, is of smooth - faced 
stones, that may once have been covered with cement. 
Of course, illustration, could it be done with all of the 
beautiful effects in color, would be more powerful in 
bringing this magnificent structure to the eye than 
mere words and figures. Take all of the varied pro- 
portions —the majestic sky-setting, the elaborate and 
intricate details of sculpture—and the ensemble makes 
us marvel at the grace, grandeur and intellectual force 
and amplitude of the Mayan race. 

Within a stone’s throw of the Governor's Palace is a 
small building far gone to ruins—displaying workman- 
ship of great skill and variety, chaste sculpture in design, 
and wonderful in execution — called the ‘‘ House of the 
Turtles ’—Casa de las Tortugas. It takes its name from a 
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sculptures, statues and rosettes described 








by him have been torn from their fasten- 
ings by ruthless natives, for purposes of 
building in the vicinity—the same as the 
modern Egyptians were wont, some years 
ago, to proceed with the demolition of the 
Pyramids, in order to build the new City 
of Cairo. 

Besides the splendid examples of an- 
cient art, we behold before us the Cusa 
del Adivino, or the ‘*‘ House of the Proph- 
et, or Sacrificial Mound.” This ruin is 
one of the most curious and interesting 
in Yucatan, and was undoubtedly used for 
the purpose of making human sacrifices 








STATUE OF CHAC-MAL, 


row of turtles used as ornaments to the upper cornice. It 
may have served as the kitchen to the royal residence— 
accepting Indian tradition in regard to names—but was 
certainly once striking enough to have a shrine to the 
Mayan gods. 

While the Governor’s House may claim attention from 
its conspicuous position and size, the Casa de las Monjas, 
otherwise known as the ‘‘ House of the Nuns,” presents 
the greatest variety of sculptured forms and richest or- 
nament, in an unusually good state of 
preservation. It is composed of four 








to appease the heathen gods. The ascent 
I found dangerous enough, but it gives 
me a flush and a chill now, as I remem- 
Ler the almost miraculous escapes I had from horrible 
death in trying to reach the bottom. A staircase, 70 
feet wide, containing 90 steps, climbs the eastern face 
of the structure from the base to the platform, and the 
angle of inclination must be fully 70°. The steps, too, 
are widely apart, very narrow, and it was only by let- 
ting myself down bodily, and with the greatest care, 
that I was ever able to reach the earth alive. A single 
mistake and all would have been tragically over ; and 





buildings, the largest of which is 279 
feet long, and about equal in height 
to the palace, inclosing a court 258 
feet long and 214 wide. The entrance 
is on the southern side, through a 
high arched gate-way ten feet wide. 
There are no doors or openings on 
the outside, although there are in all 
eighty-eight compartménts opening 
on the court. The reader should 
study the significance and magnitude 
of these figures, measuring, as they 
do, the proportions of edifices stand- 
ing in a land of desolation, a region 
of peace and quietude, and a country 
unfathomable as yet to scientific in- 
qniry and exploration. 

The fagades of this immense quad- 
rangle are ornamented with the richest 
and most intricate carving known in 
the art of the builders of Uxmal. 
That portion forming the western 
boundary, at the left as one enters 
the court, is the most wonderful of 
all; for its entire length of 173 feet 
is covered by two colossal serpents, 
whose intertwined bodies inclose a 
puzzling quantity of sculptured hiero- 
glyphs, showing a wonderful variety 
of symbols, a wealth of illustration 
and method of expression. It will be 
seen from this fagade that the lan- 
guage of the Mayas must have been 
profound and subtle, wide in its 
range, and eloquent and graphic in 
its force and expression. The north- 
ern and eastern facades of this build- 
ing have been greatly improved since 




















they were first visited by Stephens, 
forty years ago, and many of tho 
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well do I remember that an idea floated through my | 


mind of how the people must have felt when about to 
be hurled from the Tarpeian Rock of ancient Rome, 
or the frame of mind of the dashing Mamelukes when, 
mounted on horseback, slowly fighting their way, they 
were driven back over the lofty chasm of the citadel of 
the City of Cairo. 

This sacrificial pyramid is 105 feet high. The rooms of 
the structure that forms the apex are small, and with the 
peccliar arch without the key-stone ; the entire build- 
ing is 70 feet long and 12 deep. It is rich in sculpture, 
and the hieroglyphics are ‘in an excellent state of pres- 


] 


Turning for a moment to modern civilization flourish- 


| ing near these ruined cities, we find that hemp is the 


ervation, while those who have studied its purport claim | 


that the high-priest was wont to kick his victims to the 
ground from his lofty perch. 


These three structures I have briefly described consti- | 
tute the leading features of Uxmal which make this city | 


of interest to the general traveler. To be sure, there are 
many other ruins in the surrounding area, but they are 
in such a state of dilapidation that they are of little value 
to the student or antiquary, except as showing the area 
of original settlement. 

I will not attempt to describe the ruins of Labni, 
where the sculpture is profuse, rich and unique, nor of 
Kabah, to the southward of Uxmal, where the farades are 
also lavishly ornamented. But a word of comparison 
shows that the ruins of Copan, in Guatemala, are noted 
for the number of their idols and altars ; those of Palen- 
que, in Chiupas, and Mitla, in Oajaca, for stucco, adorn- 
ments, tablets, bass- reliefs and statuary, while Uxmal 
stands forth for the richness of its scultured facades, the 
magnitude of its buildings, and the purity and beauty, 
as well as artistic excellence, of its statuary. 

One of the most impressive objects I beheld among 
the ruins of Uxmal was what is known as the print of the 
red hand, an actual cast from the wrist to the tips of the 
fingers, as perfect now as though taken but yesterday by 
an expert sculpior. When it is considered that perhaps 
these marvelous impressions were made thousands of 
years ago, one may well pause and conjure these exact 
counterparts of portions of living beings who flourished 
far back in the night of Time. As such reminders, they 
are indeed more graphic than the famous imprint left 
on the wall of the passage-way in Diomedes’ house in 


great product of Yucatan. This is known as “ Sisc!- 
hemp,” and grows in all parts of the peninsula, forming 
a valuable article of commerce for export trade. As the 
plant is cultivated, it takes 6,000 to 8,000 leaves to make 
a bale weighing 400 pounds. It is a very picturesque 
sight to see the natives preparing the staple for the 
market, because they are very quick and adroit in their 
movements, and a good scraper will produce a bale of 
dried fibre per day, which comes from the machine in 
long strips, looking like green-corn silk. It is to be ob- 
served that this is a very profitable branch of agricult- 
ure —if such it can be called—for the outlay is incon- 
siderable in every stage of production and preparation. 
The principal cost is in clearing the land, and for the ma- 
chinery. After that there is only the ordinary expense 
of carrying ona farm. The natives work for ridiculously 
small wages, and there are, notwithstanding this species 
of seeming oppression, no United Labor parties and no 
strikes. They appear willing, contented and happy, and 


| the utmost good feeling prevails between employer and 


employed. Consequently large fortunes are made, and 


| the owners of the haciendas lead lives of ease and luxury, 
| and are a very hospitable class of the landed gentry of 


the American tropics. Each hacienda is in charge of a 
major-domo, or manager, and its proprietor rarely lives 


| on his estate, which covers often a territory many miles 





Pvmpeii, when that wealthy merchant was buried in the | 


burning lava at the great eruption of Vesuvius, A.p. 79. 
This impression, as seen at the present day, shows the 
perfect lines of the body; and taken together with other 
archeological testimony found on the site of the ancient 
city, is regarded as indubitable evidence that the Ro- 
mans of that period were men of small stature—contrary 
to the popular notion—and much the same in physique 
as the Frenchmen of our time. Those who made the 
print of the red hand at Uxmal must have stood alive 
before the stone, and pressed that hand, moistened with 
red paint, upon the surface. The seams, the creases, 
indeed, all the delicate anatomy of the hand, were clear 
and distinct in the impression. 
detail I had the physical structure in perfection. About 
these hands there was one fact in particular to note— 
their exceeding smallness. My,hand, by no means that 
of a giant, when placed over one of these red impres- 


in area. The amount of hemp-fibre shipped from Pro- 
greso, the port of Yucatan, in 1880 was, according to 
the report of the United States Consul, 97,351 bales, 
weighing 39,501,725 pounds, and valued at $1,750,000. 
This was shipped in 53 steamers and 35 sailing -vessels, 
and of the total amount, 85,000 bales were sent to the 
United States. It is a good invitation to capital, for the 
risk is nothing, the returns are steady, and the demand 
growing. The Indian is expert, and makes from the 
agave-fibre bags, sandals, ropes. The greatest of all uses 
for this staple of the country is in the manufacture of 
hammocks. Every native, male or female, lounges in his 
own hammock. In all towns in the country a bed is un- 
known ; says a writer: ‘‘The most respectable as well 
as the most lowly there are born, live and die in a ham- 
mock. They pass a great portion of their waking as well 
as sleeping hours there.” Some other products exist, 
but the peninsula lives almost entirely on hemp. Vegeta- 


| bles are rare to find, but there is quite a sugar-produc- 


When I examined each | 


tion in the south, while cotton-cultivation is still in its 
infancy. . 

One of the curious instances of the absurd supersti- 
tions that prevail among the Mayas I noted during my so- 
journ at Aké, affording myself and my genial companion, 
Mr. Bell, much amusement and speculation. This was a 
case where the lizard tribe, which abounds everywhere 
on the peninsula, strikes terror into the native mind— 
the aboriginal fear taking many unique and dramatic 
forms. Among the ruins of Aké we came across a reptile 
which, as near as I can classify, after a diligent research 


| in the natural history of Yucatan, as published in all the 


sions, would completely hide it from the view ; and this | 


went to show that the existing native Indians must have 
been lineal descendants of those who lived when Uxmal 
was a splendid and opulent city. This is by no means an 


ancient device, because’I have seen like imprints made | 


in our day in Tunis on the wall, and which constitutes a 
part of the marriage-ceremony in that African State. 


available books and languages, must be called the Thalo- 
derma horridum. Experiments with this monster reptile, 
which have been carried so far as to note his attack on 
white travelers, show that, like all of his species, however 
hideous, repulsive and formidable in size and appearance, 
he is absolutely innocuous. He can bite and draw blood, 
but cannot distribute deadly poison. 

Now, the particular and hard-scaled lizard which I 
have described is more ferocious than the one I encount- 
ered in the Akabo of the ruins of Aké. My friend and 
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myself espied one on that* day between two rocks, and 
we made an onslaught, but he retired to a subterranean 
retreat, only to whet our ardor to secure him and dis- 
cover the measure of his valor. Here I should say that 
he has a blunt- pointed tail, apparently of black horn, 
which the natives claim the beast will fire at his pur- 
suer with deadly effect, carrying, as it does, a load of 
fatal poison. 
guide showed considerable whiteness in his complexion, 
and took a precipitate departure when I pursued the 
servent with a club, only to find that he had fled, in the 
excitement of the moment, doubtless, to some pre-empted 
compartment of the ancient Mayan palace, where he 
might be free from the incursions of the ruthless Ameri- 
can citizen. To make the scene more interesting, a nim- 
ble Yucatan deer at the very moment dashed before us 
and sped away to safe cover, far in the distance, where 
his nimble feet carried him with a terrific speed. 

Tn all the centuries there has been considerable specu- 
lation as to the antiquity of ruins and mounds found in 
such great profusion in Central America. Many surmises 
have been made as to the actual truth. But who can 
judge ?—who has sufficient data to establish any reason- 
able hypothesis which can be substantiated by positive 
evidence ? The claim, on one side of antiquity, on the 
other of a comparatively recent origin, in regard to these 
ruins, need not perplex us; but in one particular, why 
should not both be right ? Certainly I claim from care- 
ful scientific investigations that these ruins show distinct 
signs of different ages. For instance, we see one struct- 
ure with every line visible, and denoting a modern age, 
but deserted for centuries; while others, with the worn 
round edges of their stones, teach to the accustomed 
geological observer that antiquity is a potent factor in 
the result. All of this I derived from my observations 
at Aké. In other words, I think Uxmal comparatively 
new, while Aké belongs to the ages lost in antiquity. 
Literal facts, in future publications, I shall adduce to 
prove my theory in this particular, reserving to myself 
the hope to congratulate any scholar whom Science may 
raise up to determine the antiquity of the great ruins of 
Aké, and thus the honor of solving the relative an- 
tiquity of the general ruins of Yucatan. 

That which excites the keenest interest of the true ex- 
plorer in Yucatan are what nearly all reliable authorities 
eoncede to be both wonders and mysteries—and those 
are the Phantom Cities, lying in sections of country still 
remaining a ferra incognita. The territory south-west of 
Yucatan —that portion of Guatemala lying west of the 
British colony of Balize, south of Campeche and east of 
Chiapas and Tabasco—is an almost unexplored region. 
Over this region the aborigines, yet strangers to the 
white man, wander with all the freedom of independent 
nomads who have not yet come under the «gis of the 
Spanish Conquest. Somewhere in this wild, untraveled 
land are situated the mysterious cities which, I may add, 
exist on the authority of those great travelers, John L. 
Stephens, Arthur Morelet, E. G. Squier, Don Pedro Ve- 
lasquez, of Guatemala; Désiré Charnay, who went to 
Yucatan as the representative of Mr. Pierre Lorillard, 
and has published, in a splendidly illustrated edition de 
luxe, ** Les Anciennes Villes du Nouveau Monde.” I beg 
also to add my own testimony to the statements and 
opinions of these authors ; for my travels in that penin- 
sula, a close study of its topography, the movement of 
the tribes, conversations with and a cross-examination of 
the natives, and the knowledge that no traveler who has 
ever ventured into this inhabited wilderness has ever re- 
turned—all convince me, independently of other consid- 


We did not weaken, however, although our | 








erations, that mighty cities, yet unseen by the eye of any 
stranger, still flourish in that isolated interior. And why 
should not this be so? It is only a little over three cen- 
turies since Cortés and Pizarro first made their inroads in 
the countries of the Montezumas and of the Incas, and 
surely there is no reason why it should be assumed that 
all of the aboriginal civilization has been brought to the 
knowledge of mankind. It is strange, too, that the ter- 
ritory specified has so long defied the investigation of 
dauntless and well-equipped explorers ; yet. not, when it 
is considered that ‘‘the mysterious smoke” of the Ever- 
glades of Florida has never been reached by white man 
or negro. Although almost countless attempts, at great 
risk, have been made, through the swamps and jun- 
gles, to reach the spot whence rises this perpetual phe- 
nomenon, all have been failures, and none have solved 
the problem. 

But what is actually known of these aboriginal citics of 
Central America, which are still supposed to retain in 
their inhabitants the last of the continuous descendants 
of the ancient settlers, keeping up the rites and ancient 
customs of their progenitors, and furnishing in their, 
doubtless, well-preserved history, tradition and folk-lore 
a complete knowledge of the ancient arts and manufact- 
ures, 8 key to the composite architecture that has been 
the amazement of explorers and archeologists ? As to 
the absolute certainty of their existence, in one form or 
another, there remains only the faintest shadow of doubt. 
What we do know is this: Stephens was the first of 
explorers to bring the city to the notice of the modern 
world. The cura of Quiché, an Indian village in Guate- 
mala, informed him he had seen the Phantom City from 
the summit of the higher peaks of the mountains of that 
State. But the difficulties of attempting to go into the 
interior appalled even a somewhat reckless and curious 
traveler like Stephens, who wisely enough reasoned that 
the certainty of death was entirely too plain to justify the 
undertaking. It is not clear why, with such important 
results in view, Stephens did not secure an armed es- 
cort and proceed to invade the interior on a mission of 
science. However, he says, in speaking of this subject : 
**In fact, I conceive it to be not impossible that within 
this secluded region may exist at this day, unknown te 
white men, a living aboriginal city, occupied by relics 
of the ancient race who still worship in the temples of 
their fathers.” F 

Later than Stephens, a Frenchman, Arthur Morelet, en- 
tered this country by the Usumasinta River, and traveled 
on the frontier of the area where the Phantom City is 
thought to be, and such records of his journeyings as 
he has left indicate that he was a strong believer in its 
reality. Mr. E.G. Squier, an eminent authority on Cen- 
tral America, speaking of this territory, thus alludes to 
the subject: ‘‘ Within its depths, far off on some un- 
known tributary of the Usumasinta, the popular tradi- 
tion of Guatemala and Chiapas places that great abo- 
riginal city, with its white walls shining like silver in 
the sun, which the cura of Quiché affirmed he had seen 
with his own eyes from the tops of Quezaltango.” 

I wish to add my testimony to that of these distin- 
guished travelers, from what in one respect might seem 
a trivial detail in observation. For instance, I noticed 
in Aké, where by far the most ancient ruins of Central 
America may be found, that the cement, as seen in pro- 
tected places—that is to say, imbedded beyond the sur- 
face in depressed architectural recesses, where it had es- 
caped the action of the elements—was very white, and 
would glisten in the sun in similar manner to tnat de- 
scribed by the cura of Quiché, The query naturally; 
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beautiful wild doves (Sin-son-the) of Yucatan 
——}_ would congregate in the court-yard and 
utter that soft, clear, musical and plaintive 
cry, cuuc-tu-tuzen, without fright and with 
strutful dignity. The Mayan poet has a 
beautiful fable about this violet -plumaged 
bird. It re-enacts the part of Jago. Here 
it is: 

The dove (cucutcib), the emblem of the 
faithful wife, was on a lovely morning care- 
fully guarding the eggs in the nest. Along 
came the squirrel, a sagacious and artful 
creature, and perched on a pliant bough 
near by the tranquil nest. Making himself 
as pretty and winning as possible, he ad- 
dressed himself to the dove: ‘‘ My dear 
friend, why do you thus always remain at 
home, lonely and unsociable ?” 

“My husband is out,” said the dutiful 
wife. ‘‘When he returns I will go. We 
must not leave the tiny eggs unprotected.” 

‘Poor little one!” replied the sly animal. 
*“While you are taking care of the nest, 
your husband is amusing himself with other 
doves, This very day I have seen him with 
my own eyes.” 

Like a poisoned arrow, jealousy wounded 
the heart of the dove, and she hastily aban- 
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occurred to me, Could not the later /agades 
of the ancient cities, too, have been covered 
with this shiny cement? And is this not 
proof of the existence of such a city in the 
wilds of Yucatan—one like Aké ? 

And then came Don Pedro Velasquez, of 
Guatemala—it is thirty years since—who, ac- 
cording to his own account, penetrated to the 
very heart of the Phantom City, saw it in all 
of its magnificence of architecture and statu- 
ary, became possessed of all its secrets and 
mysteries, and then, in an endeavor to escape, 
one of the Americans (two accompanied him 
from Baltimore) was sacrificed on the High 
Altar of the Sun, and the other was wounded, 
and subsequently died in the wilderness of 
Guatemala, after a fierce fight with the In- 
dians. 

Finally, let me add that to solve the exist- 
ence of this Phantom City and its living pop- 
ulation is to-day the most important problem 
that confronts the ambitious explorer, in the 
whole range of such effort on American soil. 
For a traveler to reach there, to return with 
an accurate account of its people, its life, its 
physical characteristics, its order of civiliza- 
tion and system of government, would be a 
feat unparalleled since the early Spanish con- 
querors first carried the glories of the Monte- 
zumas to the wondering peoples of the Old 
World. It is a more difficult enterprise, how- 
ever, than that of the Arctic traveler or the 
African explorer, and he who has the temerity 
to try it must first acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of Yucatan. 

During my sojourn at Merida there was one 
poetical hour in every twenty-four of my life, 
and that was the hoor of waking. Then the SPECIMEN OF STUCCO RELIEF-WORK, FOUND AT PALENQUE. 
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snall eggs, having won his breakfast by his own cun- | to the remotest corners of the temple. 


ning and the credulity of the simple and jealous dove. 

When she returned to the nest, alas ! she sighed with 
anguish to find it empty and the frail shells scattered in 
fragments upon the ground beneath. Since then she 
only repeats, in soft and sorrowful accents: ‘* Cuuc-tu- 
‘” (“The squirrel deceived me !— 
The squirrel deceived me !”) 

The fable ends by declaring that, in view of what hap- 
pened to the dove, the married woman should always be 
extremely prudent, and that the people in general should 
be on their guard against cunning and malignant mis- 
ehief-makers who are ever ready to reach their own 
ends by cheating unsuspicious people. Fables similar 
ia tenor are told of the doleful owl, the iguana (the large 
lizard), and various beasts, birds, fowls and reptiles of 
the country. 

Yucatan is the very home of idolatry and superstition, 
and these attributes are quite as active and prominent 
now as at the time of the Spanish Conquest. When Cor- 
Ms was obliged to leave his horse, on account of his ex- 
haustion—the first that the natives had ever before seen 
st Lac Peten—they at once endowed the creature with 
marvelous gifts and intelligence. They had seen Cortés 
fire from the saddle and kill a deer, and they believed 
that the flash and detonation proceeded from the animal, 
and thus they thought he could produce thunder and 
lightning. They therefore decided that he should be 
nourished on the dainties of the land, and they fed the 
horse on well-cooked flesh and fowl, presenting it bou- 
quets of flowers in token of homage to a superior being. 
This kindness and adoration, and particularly the diet, 
was too much for the Spanish quadruped, and he soon 
yielded up the ghost in his enforced captivity, having 
died of practical starvation. Those in whose keeping it 
had been left were terrified to find they would be unable 
to return it to Cortés in its original condition, so they 
made a life-sized statue of it in stone and mortar, as 
nearly as they could handle sculpture in those days. 
This they placed in a great temple, where worshiped 
more than a thousand people, and thenceforth it was 
treated with the greatest reverence and adoration by 
those simple-minded aborigines. 

Nearly a hundred years later, in 1618, two priests went 
to Peten-Itza, intending to convert the Indians to Chris- 
tianity. They were accompanied by some natives of 
Yucatan, who did all in their power to dissuade the 
fathers from carrying out their project, and every’ ob- 
atacle they could cunningly devise was thrown in the 
way of the missionaries. They arrived at the place in 
security, and were treated with the utmost hospitality 
and welcome ; but when the natives were approached on 
the subject of abandoning their ancient faith, they ex- 
hibited firm reluctance, and declared the time had not 
yet come to swing away from the teachings of their an- 
eestors. When the priests were wandering around among 
the temples, which they were permitted to do with the 
utmost freedom, they came across the equestrian statue 
representing Cortés’s horse, which had now become one 
of the most sacred of their images, situated in the very 
middle of the temple, resting upon its haunches, so 
reared that the fore legs were straizyht, with the hoofs 
on the floor. 


tuzen !—cuuc-tu-tuzen ! 
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The Indians be- 
came wild with natural indignation, and a great outcry 
went up, ‘‘ Killthem! Kill the white men! They have 
destroyed our Thunder-god. Let them die for the injury 
they have done!” But the priests quailed not. They 
knew the people and their language, and upbraided them 


| for their idolatry ; they showed them a cross, and told 


them that such was the emblem to worship — not the 
carved image of a brute. But no converts were made, 
and although allowed to depart, laden with presents, the 


| Christian fathers, a few hours later, were made the object 





reigning in a cave. 








| ardor to the devout. 


of an armed assault on the sea, but they escaped with 
their lives. 

There are many Indian families scattered here and 
there through the forests of Yucatan, devoting them- 
selves to the crudest forms of agriculture, cultivating 
corn, black beans and red pepper. In the dry [season 
trees are reduced to ashes, in order to enrich the soil, 
and with crude implements they till the earth. Hence, 
they have a god of Agriculture, and a very curious and 
potent idol, too. Near the ruins of Chichen is its abode, 
It exhibits a man kneeling, with a 
long beard ; his arms are upraised so as to be on a level 
with the head ; and they are, palms upward, spread wide 
open. On the back of the figure there is a musical in- 
strument, but the natives call it a cake (bulevah)—a cake 
made of black beans and corn; and it is undoubtedly 
because of this device that they have called it their god 
of Agriculture. Fora much less intelligible reason the 
ancients of the East have selected their spiritual patrons, 
if the antiquarians of our day be in the least reason- 
able or correct. That charming essayist on Yucatan an- 
tiquities, Madame Le Plongeon, thinks this"god, which 
the natives call ‘‘Slap of the White Man,” was so under- 
stood by the natives, perhaps, because, being beardless 
themselves, they came to the conclusion that the statue 
must be that of a white man, and the uplifted hands 
might suggest to them the readiness to strike, although 
the position would infer adoration. There are several 
figures like this in bass-relief on the pillars in an ancient 
castle at Chichen. The faces have peculiarly Assyrian 
features. In native parlance the idol is called Zactalah, 
and is worshiped by the burning of incense during 
solemn invocations. Daily pilgrimages are made to the 
shrine during harvest-time by whole villages, with in- 


| struments and offerings ; and singular as it may seem, 
| the women chant the litanies of the Roman Church with 


their tribal ceremonies, giving a strange combination of 
pagan and Christian worship. Dancing forms a part of 
the service, and their excise laws do not prevent a liberal 
distribution of ‘‘ fire-water,” which gives animation and 
The high - priest of this hybrid 
ceremonial is a white man, his assistant being an Indian, 
named Ku—a medicine-man. 

It must be said of the Mayas that there is more idol- 
atry among them at present than before the Conquest, 
for they now attribute to all images divine power for 
good or evil, whereas before they thought them simply 
suggestive of a higher being. 

Communism was universal among the Mayas of Cen- 


| tral and South America when they dwelt in unity and 


security. 


They proclaimed it the Thunder- god, and proceeded 


to exact the virtues of their idol. 


Then followed a | 


dramatic scene. Friar Juan de Orbita, a very excitable | 


and devout priest, mounted the stone horse, and armed 
with a huge stone hammer, he proceeded to demolish it 
with great fury and resolution, making the fragments fly 


Indeed, they offer a solemn example of a most 
perfect condition of human society, as built on prima- 
tive foundation, and well worth the study of the reckless 
theorists and wild-brained charlatans of the present day. 
It was ordaiaed that one-third of the land should be ded- 
icated to the Sun—tkat is, to support the temples and 
priesthood. One-third was for running the Government 
and public improvements, maintaining the army, and 
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keeping the public granaries full in case of emergency. 
The remaining third of the land was divided among the 
people in equal shares ; and no one was allowed to in- 
crease his property even a farthing. A topo of land was 
granted to every male child ; half a ‘opo to every female 
child, one topo being considered enough for man and 
wife. Marriage was compulsory at a fixed age. At the 
deatl»of any individual, child or adult, the property re- 
verted to the State. Capital, trusts and monopolies did 
not exist, and it may be added, there was no scope for 
the eloquence of Father McGlynn, the finely spun cure- 
all of Henry George, or such picturesque corporations 
as the Anti- poverty Society. The Mayas never knew 
want. 

Agriculture was under strict regulation, as were the 
public works. The first land cultivated belonged to 
the Church ; then such ground as belonged to the aged, 
infirm and widows and orphans, and others that were 
helpless. 
of those unable to work it was attended to. This was a 
paramount duty, and its disregard was punished by 
death on the gallows. 

The Government land was cultivated last, the indi- 
vidual owner taking precedence. Such was the system 
that embraced millions of people, and they lived in 
peace, happiness and prosperity—a study for every 
class of students of socialism an.1 political economy— 
and they remained undisturbed in their serenity until 
the ruthless incursion of uae Spanish conqueror, flour- 
ishing the sword of the bandit, while devoutly invoking 
the Cross of Christianity. Truly those were dramatic 
days in the history of the rich and wonderfu’ South 
American tropics ! 

Charity and equity were the universal rule, and this I 
noted to be the religious practice throughout the penin- 
sula to-day. Let me give an example: A land-holder 
has a cenole on his property. This must furnish the 
water-supply for the immediate neighborhood, so that 
the native who is dependent upon him for his water 
contracts to take it, paying him for a week’s supply by 
one day’s labor on his (the proprietor’s) land ; and, curi- 
ously enough, this always occurs on Monday—our Amer- 
ican wash-day. No money passes ; the contract is in 
kind, 

That the Mayas were a superior people the remnants 
of their learning that have come down to us abundantly 
attest, upon the concurrent testimony of conscientious 
chroniclers and recognized savans. ‘‘If,” says a highly 
respectable authority, ‘‘a complex language indicates 
an advanced civilization, the Mayas were highly civil- 
ized, for their language enables one to express the fin- 
est shade of thought. Even to-day some of the abo- 
rigines use such poetical forms of speech that it is a 
delight to listen to them telling quaint legends.” More- 
over, the missionaries who went to Yucatan with the 
invading Spaniards exhibited the greatest interest in 
the country and all that pertained to it, precisely as 
did the Roman fathers who went to the far East, and 
through the Propaganda of the Eternal City compiled 
that wonderful and invaluable book, ‘‘ Les relations des 
Jesuits.” It was the literature of the Mayas that at- 
tracted their scholarly minds, and they were careful to 
describe the books in use among them, and also the 
manuscripts. Among these was a learned priest, Fa- 
ther Landa, author of the work, ‘‘Las Cosas de Yuca- 
tan” (The Things of Yucatan). He says that the Mayan 
priests were studious, versed in their own vernacular, 
and occupied their time in imparting the highest forms 
of the native knowledge to those whom they considered 


No one could till his own land until the land | 
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intellectual and worthy pupils. For purposes of writ- 
ing, the Mayan seers used a species of native paper man- 
ufactured from the roots and bark of certain trees, and 
their books were very large, like a gigantic Japanese 
fan of the greatest size, and folded like a fan. All of 
the sciences then known were embraced in the writings 
of the wise men, and the subjects included archxology, 
medicine, astronomy, chronology and geology. Divina- 
tion, prophecy and theology were discussed with appar- 
ent candor and thoroughness, and it is recorded that 
“‘many of the gentlemen were instructed in all those 
matters, being much respected for their learning, but 
never spoke about it in public’”—a delicate kind of 
modesty that might well befit a large array of our 
stump orators and representatives in the Halls of Con- 
gress. What a glorious boon it would be to conduct 
one of our political campaigns, for a change, on the 
lines laid down by the Mayan philosophers! But if 
they were unlike us Americans in this respect, they 
closely resembled us in another—they maintained a class 
of experts, of flexible conscience, to trace the ancestry 
of persons who wished to boast of noble lineage—pre- 
sumably to paste a luminous and picturesque coat-of- 
arms on some conspicuous belonging, to denote the 
great antiquity of their lineage. Heraldry is a great 
institution at home or abroad. 

The Mayas in their literature showed also that they 
placed a high value on the keeping of historical records ; 
for, among their volumes treating of different epochs, 
we have accounts of the various wars, inundations, epi- 
demics, plagues, famines and other important events in 
the annals of a homogeneous people. Some of the Mayan 
writings were deciphered by Dr. Aquilar, a Spaniard, 
and he found many interesting tendencies of the wise 
men. They were intent on describing inundations and 
storms of a devastating character; but they tended to the 
finer graces of literature, to painting and poetry. Their 
god of Poetry was, in the native parlance, called ‘‘ The 
Priest of Otha who says foolish cr frivolous things.” 
With the exception of singing and poetry, the arts and 
sciences were personified as females. The Spanish his- 
torians tell us also that the Mayas had avast fund of folk- 
lore, which they were fond of reciting, after the fashion 
of the Asiatics of the Eastern Caucasus, but the priests 
speedily drove them from the habit by corporal punish- 
ment. Much of their literature was not to reach the li- 
braries of civilization—its fate involving a heavy loss to 
our knowledge of Yucatan, as witness the following con- 
fession of Father Landa: ‘‘ We found a great number of 
their books, but because there was nothing in them that 
had not some superstition and falsehood 6f the devil, we 
burned them all, at which the natives were marvelously 
sorry and much distressed.” Father Cogollado, a hun- 
dred years later in the country, commenting on this fa- 
natical contempt for antiquities, says : ‘‘It seems to me 
that the books might have been sent to Spain. But 
worse than all this, the overdevout Father Landa gave 
to the flames also twenty-seven large parchment manu- 
scripts, written on deer-skin, likewise destroying 5,000 
statues and 197 vases.” 

Notwithstanding Landa did these barbaric acts, he yet 
preserved, it is alleged, a key not less valuable to the 
scholar than the Rosetta Stone in deciphering the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The physical structure of Yucatan being that of a 
huge coral reef, undiversified by mountains, it holds 
the unique position in geography of having no surface- 
water—that is, it has no rivers; but in many parts it is 
entirely undermined by extensive caverns, in which there 
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are basins of fresh water of varying depth, fed by subter- 
ranean springs—an anomalous, but altogether thought- 
ful, provision of nature. The caverns, wells, or, as they 
are locally called, the cenoles, are refreshingly cool at 
midday, and, like our own Mammoth Cave and Luray, 
are filled with all sorts of weird, fantastic forms — the 
familiar stalactites and stalagmites affording brilliant 








the honor of being the abode of wild beasts, demons, 
devils, imps, and high-priests of the black art. Even 
European travelers have not been brisk to enter thei 
dark depths without precautionary measures. An ex- 
perience of my own at Montul was enough to warn me 
that fatality would follow any rash advance beyond 
the reach of light. I entered this cenofe at midday 
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THE WONDERFUL WELLS OF BOLONCHEN 


optical illusions. 
which are connected together by high- vaulted subter- 
ranean galleries, and the light of day, admitted from the 
shafts coming down from the surface, permits one to ex- 
plore corridors and recesses before unknown to man. 
While a few of these aqueous chambers have been en- 
tered, they still remain only a subject of conjecture. 


The natives are very superstitious, and attribute to them | 


Then, too, there are large chambers , 


to bathe. The water was delightfully cool. When I 


| penetrated the inner darkness an indefinable admoni- 


| tion told me to return. 


Of course these cenotes are never 
visited, nor the connecting channels entered to any dis- 


| tance, without a candle, lantern or other artificial light. 


| 


These waters are peopled by a singular creature, called 
by the natives ‘zan, and it is claimed that there is also 
a blind fish of the silurus species. Stephens and other 
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travelers claim such to be 
the fact, although I was ut- 
terly unable to verify it. It ih Ba ee | | | | 
strikes me quite forcibly SS i 
that it is an assumption | ‘Dont = Sell i i 
based on the fact that our HEC AAT Wh | | I 1 ok Ss ll | 
own Mammoth Cave sup- i 4 I 
ports the eyeless fish in its i 
River Styx. But the con- 
ditions are quite different 
with the subterranean pas- 
sages, or rivers, of Yucatan, 
for here and there they re- 
ecive the light of heaven 
from the cenotes themselves. 
In some portions of Yu- 
catan there are thermal and 
medicinal waters, and this 
is readily understood, be- 
cause the reef on which the 
country stands is volcanic. 
Some of the cenoles going 
down perpendicularly into 
this remarkable aqueous 
world are immense circular 
shafts of from 50 to 500 feet 
in diameter, and their walls 
are generally covered by 
tropical vegetation. In 
some of them no inlet or 
outlet can be traced, while 
swift currents are - visible, 
showing that the complex 
water system of the coun- 
try might well afford a 
study for the modern en- 
gineers of water - works, so 
perfectly does the Yucatan AY) Bch ae gs) ail sme 
ror “mos ee ie a ar rT 
system work. . The most Michio hc yaey aml ‘ 
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celebrated’ cenote in the 
country is in the village of 
Bolonchen, where there are 
nine of these wells—that is, 
nine circular openings in 
the public square cut 
through a stratum of rock. 
They are mouths of an im- 
mense cistern; but it is 
not supplied by any subter- 
ranean spring. It is con- 
sidered the most remark- 
able water-cavern in the 
country. Says Madame Le 
Plongeon, in writing of this 
great work: ‘Yucatan has 
been for ages quite free 
from earthquakes, when all 
surrounding countries have 
from time to time been 
convulsed. Pliny the Elder 
thought that if numerous 
deep wells were made in 
the earth, to serve as out- 
lets for the gases that dis- 
turb the upper strata, 
earthquakes would cease, 
If we may judge by Yuca- 
‘tan, Pliny was right.” 

The entrance to the wells 
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of Bolonchen is wild. Torches are carried by the trav- 
eler, who, after going down steps for seventy feet, de- 
scends still farther a stout ladder. No daylight can 
be seen. After awhile-one is 200 feet below the sur- 
face, on the brink of an awful precipice. Eighty feet 
more by ladder, and the explorer is but at the mouth 
of the cave. The descent continues by ladder, when a 
vast chamber is reached, with seven various wells sup- 
plying seven various waters. (ioing on still farther, we 
behold the great crystalline basin, 1,400 feet from the 
mouth of the cave, and 450 feet beneath the surface of 
the earth ! 

Hundreds of people, during five months of the year, 
depend on this journey into the bowels of the earth for 
their water. The people of Yucatan are a cleanly people, 
and without these cenotes they could not live. 

Any general and conclusive view of what the ruins of 
Yucatan determine cannot, of course, be given. Every- 
thing published, so pronounced, is either an individual 
opinion based on no positive knowledge, or simply a 
highly poetic speculation destined to appease the de- 
mands of the curious and imaginative. But in the 
range of literature on this subject I find a paper pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society” (October 21st, 1886), by Edward H. Thompson, 
United States Consul at Yucatan, whose methods of ex- 
ploration and processes of thought it was my pleasure to 
observe in that country. A few of his ideas may be stated 
here. He points out that, in general, the ruins of Yuca- 
tan are not constructed of large stones, like those of the 
ancient East, but of a composition of lime and small frag- 
ments of rock, called by the Mayas sac-cab. Upon this 
eomposite backing cubes of stone are then laid, thus giv- 
ing the buildings the appearance of solid stone struct- 
ures, when, in reality, they are simply stone - plated. 
These structures are all more or less ornamented, and 
those not incrusted by statues and strange symbols have 
plain walls. The Temple at Uxmal may be regarded 
as the best example to be seen, while the Governor's 
House is the grandest in the country. Great height is, 
perhaps, the chief marvel of these ruins, constructed as 
they were by a people of tropical habitude, as one can 
stand on these platforms and overlook many miles of 
forest tree tops. The mounds upon which these huge 
edifices have been constructed must have been almost 
entirely of rock, some portions being faced with stucco, 
while the earth has naturally accumulated since their 
abandonment ; and this is the literal declaration of Mr. 
Thompson, who is certainly carried away by no eager 
enthusiasm as to antiquity, or by a desire to belittle the 
civilization of the Mayas: ‘I find it hard to concede to 
these ruins the great age assigned them by certain ar- 
cheologists. Neither can I ascribe to them the modern 
origin as given by M. Charnay. I believe the truth to 
lie in a mean between the two views.” 

The ruined condition of buildings affords very uncer- 
tain evidence of age, in whatever latitude. Frost, vege- 
table growth, material, method of construction, are sig- 
nificant factors to be observed. Joints, too, must be 
perfectly protected against the ravages of time. The 
displacement of stones starts the demolition of an en- 
tire building, which may become a victim of erosion, or 
of countless other destroying agencies which have left us 
only portions of the greatest temples of antiquity. Any 
view of the ruins of Yucatan will make it perfectly un- 
derstood how essential is thorough jointing. Because 
of defective construction in this particular, fagades in- 
crusted with statues, symbols, hieroglyphics—a perfect 
key to the history and literature of the Mayan race—have 











well-nigh perished from the sight of man. From similar 
causes a large portion of the eastern front of the Govern- 
or's House at Uxmal is a shapeless and disordered mass ; 
and falten structures of great size, as originally built, 
can be seen in every part of Yucatan. Another curious 
feature about the ruins of this peninsula is, that they 
have by human hands been kept almost entirely free 
from accumulations—accumulations that tend to preserve 
ancient structures. In Yucatan one will find scarcely a 
ruin with the halls, apartments and corridors covered. 
In fact, it is seldom that more than six inches of earth 
deposit can be found on the floor- surfaces. When tli 
unfortunate Mexican Empress Carlotta visited Uxmal, 
the great ruins enjoyed the benefit of a general cleaning 
and clearing, to make them presentable to European roy- 
alty, transplanted in function to our shores. Further- 
more, what is the fact as to the délris found there, and 
elsewhere, in the ruins of the country ? It is carried by 
living creatures — birds, reptiles and human agencies, 
and also by decay and erosion, occasioned by the ele- 
ments. There is, therefore, little else than nut-shells, 
well- gnawed bones and fragments of a stone-like de- 
posit which once gave the walls a hard, smooth and firm 
finish. The elevations upon which they are built, and 
their shapely terraces, are now destroyed by the fallen 
ruins, which have often become shapeless mounds. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Thompson that ‘‘ few, if any, 
of the structures now standing have been habitations of 
man as constant abodes.” They were not merely tem- 
ples, but halls of justice and public business. In them 
were probably held councils and conferences on public 
affairs, while from the narrow stone platforms in front 
and on high were proclaimed the edicts of the law of 
religion, of war and peace. On the plain below were 
clustered the residences of the multitude, which made 
these edifices a necessity. Yet many archeologists con- 
tend that these great ruins were the homes of the peo- 
ple, somewhat after the manner of the mediwval citadels 
which mark to-day the lofty banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, and this opinion they base on the fact that no 
minor ruins have been discovered of structures suit- 
able for human habitation. It may be remarked upon 
this and other theories touching that ancient people, 
that the time is not yet ripe to announce any definite 
and conclusive decision. 

There are no tangible—or, to put it more accurately, 
remotely tangible — proofs that the Mayan civilization 
came from the East, any more than that this continent 
first peopled and laid the foundation of the great em- 
pires of the Eastern world. Therefore, let me give the 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Thompson’s interesting 
brochure: ‘‘That these ruins indicate a considerable civ- 
ilization, I cannot doubt ; that it was a civilization of the 
highest order, I can find no proof. It may be true of 
Yucatan, as one enthusiastic archwologist affirms, that 
hidden from sight of man to-day, to-morrow to be dis- 
covered, lie abundant proofs that this is the oldest, the 
highest civilization the world has ever held; but the 
light of to-day does not show it. These ruins tell of a 
civilization, of a state, far above the nomads of the West, 
and above the communal pueblos of the South-west, but 
not of that advanced state of progress that sends forth 
a far-reaching influence.” 

Finally, in drawing any conclusions from my journey 
to Yucatan, made as it was in the interest of certain de- 
partments of scientific knowledge, rather than in a spirit 
of mere curiosity or adventure, I have to record that it 
was unmarred by any incident that was not agreeable, 
instructive and entertaining. The people I found to be 
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polite, hospitable, simple in manner, and thoroughly 
truthful and honest in all the daily transactions of 
life. Indeed, not during my whole stay in the country 
did I hear a harsh word, or note any serious contre- 
temps whatever. Such as it was, the food was excellent 
and well prepared ; the water was sweet and clear ; the 
climate was not distressing, for the tropics. I found 
enough that was strange, mysterious, wonderful and 
magnificent to make me marvel why these ruined 
cities are not the goal of American travelers, when 
Uxmal, the great antiquarian Acropolis of the Western 
World, is within twelve days’ agreeable travel from New 
York. The ancient literature and arts of the Mayas; 
their priestly statuary and temples; their varied and 
luxuriant folk-lore; the surviving superstitions and 
idolatries of the race, together with their domestic 
habits, traditions and industries, afford a study to the 
historical and speculative mind that certainly cannot be 
surpassed by any of the ancient peoples. Approaching 
to the very portals of the splendid ruins, we find a 
thrifty peasantry working in harmony with opulent pro- 
prietors. I cannot believe it extravagant to conclude, 
after visiting many quarters of the globe, embracing the 
African tropics as well, that Yucatan affords a fairer 
retrospect and vision of the extinct races of antiquity 
than can be found on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. . 


MEYERBEER HARD TO PLEASE. 


FRrANcIsQuE Sanrcey, in a theatrical feuilleton upon the 
importance of scenery, tells a characteristic anecdote of 
Meyerbeer. When his ‘‘ Robert le Diable” was about to 
be produced for the first time at the Paris Grand Opéra, 
Dr. Véron was at the head of the institution. The com- 
poser was still a man without fame and name, and his 
opera was put upon the stage in a meagre and anything 
but brilliant scenic setting. ‘‘ Ah,” said Meyerbeer to the 
manager, ‘‘ you fear to lay out much money upon this 
opera. I see you have little confidence in my music.” 
Véron made no reply ; but he planned in secret to ar- 
range a splendid decoration for the nuns’ scene, whereby 
he hoped to surprise as well as gratify the composer. 
This scene was regarded at the time as a veritable won- 
der. At a final rehearsal of the opera, when the curtain 
was drawn up and revealed the new scene, the invited 
guests burst out into loud cries of admiration. Véron 
smiled triumphant!y at Meyerbeer, and expected to read 
astonishment and delight upon the composer’s face. But 
Meyerbeer merely said: ‘‘The decoration is much too 
splendid ; I see that you have no confidence in my 
music,” 





FACT AND FOLK - LORE. 


Tr is said that the invention of writing injured the 
power of memory, and years ago, before the school- 
master was abroad as he is nowadays, it was possible 
to meet with many instances of strong memorizing ca- 
pacity among persons who could neither read nor write. 
Complicated accounts could be kept by the aid of a 
‘tally ” only, and the memory of many a small farmer, 
or petty rural shop-keeper, was his only ledger and 
order- book. It is certain that since the art of writing 
has become an almost universal accomplishment the 
faculty of memory, being less needed, is less cultivated. 
Long after the invention of letters, our forefathers de- 
pended much upon oral tradition. Antiquarians assert 
that one of the ancient races of Italy did not possess 





written language, and even where written characters were 
in use, oral tradition formed an important supplement to 
them. ‘‘ Folk-lore” tales and ballads have been handed 
down from lip to lip for centuries with curious fidelity. 

When oral tradition was recognized as a vehicle for 
actual information, more care was taken regarding its 
accuracy than would be the case in these days. The 
old reciters jealously guarded a time-honored form of 
words, even in their prose narratives. Breton peasants, 
notably those who possess a talent as raconteurs, will re- 
peat a legend or a story with scrupulous fidelity to the 
established form in which they have always heard the 
incidents related, and will check a traveler who attempts 
to deviate from the orthodox version with, ‘‘ Nay, mon- 
sieur, the story should begin thus,” repeating the regular 
form of the tale. The Eastern story-teller deviates little 
in his time-honored recitals of tales of love, adventure 
and magic ; we recognize all our old friends from the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,” if we halt to listen to a professional 
raconteur in the streets of any Oriental town. In the 
days of ‘‘ war against proscribed books,” faithful mem- 
ories were often utilized to preserve prohibited works 
from utter oblivion. During the persecution of the Wal- 
denses, in the thirteenth century, when their version of 
the Scriptures was prohibited and destroyed wherever 
found, their ministers committed whole books of the sa- 
cred volume to memory, and repeated chapters at their 
religious meetings. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many instances 
in which tradition has preserved what written histories 
were forbidden to chronicle. On the whole, oral tradi- 
tions are strangely accurate—strangely, when we con- 
sider how facts are frequently altered and distorted: wher 
occurrences are related by successive story-tellers. The 
child’s game of ‘‘ Russian Scandal” (in which a secret 
whispered to one person and repeated to a circle of 
others is usually altered ont of recognition when re- 
peated aloud by the last hearer) is played every day in 
society. And yet local tradition will faithfully chronicle 
the site of a battle, the burial-place of a hero, the date 
of a siege, and sometimes, after generations of historians 
and antiquarians have scoffed at the ‘‘ unreliable, local 
legend,” a later investigation will discover that the de 
spised traditional story was the true one, after all. Cent 
uries of repetition may have slightly added to the inei- 
dents or distorted some of the facts, but the main tale 
is strictly exact. The repute ‘‘ treasure - trove ” may 
prove but a trifling hoard, the battle-field smaller ia 
extent, the graves of the heroes less numerous ; but in 
each case local tradition is true regarding the facts that 
occurred, and the locale where they took place. 

Tradition may at least claim to be as acturats as writ 
ten history—though this, perhaps, is faint praise. Oral 
tradition is usually free from conscious party bias. The 
repeaters of traditional lore carry on the tale as they 
heard it ; but how many an eloquent historian appears 
to assume a brief for one side or another in every party 
contest, and to write his history with a view, not of elu- 
cidating facts, but of representing certain historical char- 
acters as angels or the reverse. Such writers are always 
the pleasantest to read ; an ‘impartial historian” is 
sadly dull, as a rule; but when a biased writer plays 
the part of Clio, tradition may often prove the safer 
guide of the two. Folk-lore, if not an altogether relia- 
ble guide, is seldom totally at fault in its statement 
of facts, and tradition has frequently kept alive mem- 
ories which might otherwise have perished altogether. 
Books may be destroyed, and history willfully garbled, 
but it is less easy to extinguish local traditions. 
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1, Bags-relief from Interior of Palace at Chichen-Itza. 2. bass-relief from Gallery of Palace at Palenque. 3, Statuette of a Priestess. 
4. M. Charnay, the French Explorer of Yucatan. 56. Quetzalcoatl 6. Temple at Lorillard City, 7. Statue Found at Tehuacan. 
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**OLD MAN GREER BROUGHT THE TEAM TO A STAND-STILL BY A SERIES OF TREMENDOUS JERKS OF THE REINS, AND SHOUTED, 


‘HELLO, THAR! GOIN’—-~— 


DURN A MULE, ANYHOW! 


WHOA, THAR! 


OLAF AND OLLA, ’ 


By Tom P. MorGan. 


‘*Go, AND be quick about it !” cried Colonel Conrow. 

‘*Gif me vun more try again !” 

Colonel Conrow need not have spoken so harshly. But 
he was very angry, and the passive submission of the 
other, that savored of stolidity, or maybe of the dreary 
resignation that follows a sudden-killed hope, exasper- 
ated him greatly. 

“*Go, and never set foot on this place again !” 

Without a word the other turned away. 

Half an hour latey, Henderson Greer, or, as all Onion 
Creek Township called him, Old Man Greer, riding be- 
hind his team of half-wild mules, was rapidly overtaking 
a figure trudging along the grass-fringed road toward 
struggling but ambitious Comet City. The pedestrian 
was a short, broad -shouldered young fellow, who car- 
ried his one change of raiment in a bundle in his hand. 

He had no glances for the beauties of the prairie land- 
scape, but, as he walked, seemed intently regarding a 
small, worn picture that he had drawn from an inner 
pocket of his long, brass- buttoned vest. He was just 
raising it to his lips when a clatter behind him caused 
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him to thrust it hurriedly into concealment beneath his 
vest. 

With a rattling as of loose bolts and unwashered axles, 
a rickety wagon approached, jerked along by a team of 
unreliable mules that seemed unacquainted with any gait 
but an eccentric gallop. Old Man Greer brought the 
team to a stand-still by a series of tremendous jerks of 
the reins, and shouted : 

‘Hello, thar! Goin’—— 
Whoa, thar !” 

He had been nearly unseated as the animals gave a 
furious jump and threatened to gallop off, regardless of 
the application of the bits. There was more clattering 
and jerking, and the mules became passive again. 

‘Goin’ to Comet City, Olaf ?” Old Man Greer roared, 
in a voice that continued competition with the rickety 
wagon’s clatter had rendered stentorian. ‘ Pile in, an’ 
we'll snake you thar in no time! Those mules h’ain’t 
much on the stop!” he shouted, half apologetically, as 
Olaf clambered over the tail-gate of the wagon. ‘‘ But 
they jist nachally beat all-git-out to go!” 


Durn a mule, anyhow ! 
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As Olaf started to seat himself beside the driver, the 
mules verified this statement by leaping forward so sud- 
denly that he was tumbled in a heap in the bottom of the 
wagon. 

Old Man Greer uttered a forcible remark derogatory to 
the characters of all mules in general, and with much 
jerking succeeded in reducing the speed of his team 
somewhat, and his passenger mounted the seat. 

‘‘ Leavin’ Conrow, Olaf?” Greer asked. ‘‘See you've 
got yore dud-bundle along.” 

‘‘Yah,” answered the other. 
claim.” 

“‘ As I driv by,” remarked Greer, ‘‘ I seed um a-leadin’ 
around a hawse that looked like a sort uv a balloon on 
four legs, he was so swelled up. Yore work ?” 

“T not shut the door, ant Duke get too much at de 
oats. Ant Colonel Conrow he was very angry. He had 
telled me two times before already if I do so mooch 
troubles I haf to go.” 

‘Last time, you left the stock-well open and drownded 
a calf ?” 

‘‘No. Dot was before. Last time, I burn oop stack 
of millet,” confessed Olaf. ‘‘NowI half go.” 

** Warl,” roared Greer, “if you don’t beat anybuddy 
I ever seed er yeared tell uv, I'll be switched! What 
makes you sech a dunder-head? Fergit ?” 

“‘Yah, I forget. I mean nefer not to do troubles, but 
I forget always. I know not what makes me do so. I 
yoost be think "bout some things all time, ant, ven I look, 
I haf do dose troubles already. Yah,” he went on, in 
response to a question; ‘I think "bout the ole coun- 
try all times, ant, ’bout—’bout 1 

He hesitated, and his blue eyes shone brighter, and a 
blush reddened his face clear up to the roots of his yel- 
low hair. 

Old Man Greer’s pride of locality was aroused, and he 
roared, interruptingly : 

“‘Warl, I rechun the ole country is all right enough, 
but this yar is plenty good enough fer me/” 

And he waved his hand toward the south-west, where 
the brown prairie of late Autumn stretched away in bil- 
lowy undulations, broken by the winding, timber-fringed 
creek ; and, farther off, by the mound that, like a huge 
hay-cock, sprang in such an unexpected fashion from the 
prairie floor. 

“Yah, yah, tiss goot,” Olaf admitted. 
Sweden, ant—ant——” 

** An’ what ?” D 

The young Swede blushed redder than before, and 
turned his face away. 

** Ant Olla is there,” he said, slowly. 

** Who——” 

A killdee sprang from a tussock at the road-side, and 
darted skyward, with its loud, metallic whoop; and the 
mules swerved with a great leap, and dashed away at the 
top of their speed. Old Man Greer sawed and jerked at 
the reins with all his might, but they had passed half of 
Comet City’s two score of houses, and had almost reached 
Slade’s general store, before the mules could be jerked 
down to a rate of speed that allowed a remark to be 
heard above the rattling of the wagon. By that time, 
Old Greer had forgotten the subject under discussion, 
and finished his question by stating, as they drew up in 
front of Slade’s, that there was absolutely no dependence 
to be placed in mules. 

Greer tied the unreliable mules to the gnawed rack, 
and turned to Olaf. 

*“‘Sorto drop in,” he invited. 
d’reckly.” 


“T leaf. I go mit my 





** But it is not 


‘* They will nominate 


“No,” returned Olaf; ‘‘haf go to my claim. Must 
| work me hard now.” 
With bundle in hand he kept on past the store, and 
| the few scattering houses, and out along the little worn 
prairie road, 

The crowd at Slade’s general store was larger than 
usual, for this was an important occasion in the history 
of Comet City. 

‘* Feller-vyoters,” a self-appointed orator was roaring, 
as Old Man Greer entered, ‘‘the man we nominate for 
the proud position uv Comet City’s first Mayor must 
lead i 

** Was leadin’ a sick hawse as I driv by,” interrupted 
Greer. 

An indisposed equine is an object of much interest to 
the average claim-holder, and the business of nominating 
a Mayor was suspended while Greer told of the sick 
horse. 

The nominating was little more than a form, at best, 
for all, for months, had been of one mind that but one 
person was equal to the greatness of being Comet City’s 
first Mayor. The fact that he lived two miles from the 
settlement made no difference. Comet was determined 
to have a Mayor, and, not only the settlement alone, but 
every male resident of the county, was going to have a 
hand in voting him in, and they were all united on Colo- 
nel Conrow. 

Ten minutes later, the case of the latest victim of 
Olaf’s carelessness had been thoroughly discussed, and 
the self-appointed orator took up the thread of his ha- 
rangue again. 

** Feller-veters ! Our——’ 

He was interrupted by a commotion among the ani- 
mals at the rack. 

**Durn a mule, anyhow !” cried Old Man Greer. ‘ Al- 
lus up to sump’n’. But, they kar’nt git away. Them 
halters is inch rope, an’——” 

There was another racket at the rack, and, as there 
came a burst of icy wind, when, before, the day had been 
the pleasant calm of Indian Summer, the mules, jerking 
and lunging, seemed intent upon testing the strength of 
those halters, 

It needed not the next burst of wind—stronger and 
icier—to tell the crowd of the blizzard that was at hand. 
With scarcely a glance at the cloud-wall rolling swiftly 
up from the north-west, the men hurried the animals 
into Slade’s barn. It was not until this was accomplished 
that any one thought of Olaf, trudging along the prairie 
road, with his head bent and his back to the cloud-bank, 
gliding higher every moment. 

The men were very grave as they gathered on the porch 
of the store and watched the distant figure. 

‘* First house is Hamlin’s, nigh a mile a-past him,” said 
Old Man Greer. “If he started back now, mebby he'd 
git to the edge of town before the blizzard strikes. Warl, 
pore feller——” 

He finished the sentence with a shake of his head. 

** Thar’s No—yes—by George, thar’s a figger comin’ 
over the rise beyond Olaf !” 

Even at the distance that made the small figure look 
little more than a moving speck, they saw that it was a 
girl—a child. 

Then, as there came a fiercer, icier blast from tlie 
cloud-wall, that, blue-black above and white below, was 
half way across the sky, they saw the Swede turn about 
and anxiously regard the coming blizzard. 

‘*He knows his danger !” spoke Old Man Greer. 

The heart beneath Olaf’s long, brass-buttoned vest had 
been very heavy as he left Slade’s general store and took 
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his way along the prairie road. After he had left the last 


house of Comet City behind, he took the worn little por- | 


trait from the inside pocket and gazed long and earnestly 
into the pictured face of the Swedish lassie it revealed. 

‘*Olla !” he murmured, and then raised the picture to 
his lips. 


The tears half started in his eyes as he thought of the | 


many days, perhaps even years, that must elapse before 
he could see her again. How well he remembered the 
day when, full of high hopes, he had left the little 
Swedish village, to seek in free America the fortune 
jthat rumor said was the certain reward of industry. 
That day’s partings rose as fresh in his memory as if it | 
had been but yesterday. Half of the village had been 
there, and had asked questions by the score, and given 
advice galore; also his father, mother and old Uncle 
Ander Neilsen; and all had wished him a more or less 
tearful God-speed. 

Knowing that Lars Knudsen, who went to Alaska, had 
frozen lis feet, and believing that Kansas and Alaska | 
touched corners, Uncle Ander Neilson had placed Olaf | 
beyond the danger of the terrific American cold by pre- | 
senting his nephew with the sheep-skin coat that he had | 


worn for fifty-three years, and which now made part of | 


the bundle carried by Olaf. 

He remembered, chokingly, how very cheerful Olla had 
tried to appear, despite the tears in her blue eyes. 
separation would not be for long, each told the other, for 
would not Olaf soon be able in America to accumulate 
the money that was to bring Olla to him, and the little 
farm he would get ? And then they were to be married, 
and both go bravely to work on the little farm. 
who could tell but that, perhaps after awhile, they 
would be able to spare the money to bring the old folks 
to America, where they, too, could get a little farm ? 

In the pocket of the long, brass- buttoned vest re- 
posed a yellow lock, cut from Olla’s braids, and which | 
she had tied with a bit of blue ribbon. 

The high hopes were gone now, and as Olaf tramped | 
along the grass-fringed road, the goal of his happiness 
seemed far off in the years to come. 


Times had been hard, and, to make the necessary im- | 


provements on the claim he had ‘taken up,” he had 
expended all he could ‘rake and scrape” of the wages 
Colonel Conrow paid him. Out of work at the beginning 
of Winter, when no farmer could be expected to hire a 
“hand,” Olaf saw before him several months of enforced 
illeness, which, instead of hastening the consummation 
of his hopes, might bring him uncomfortably close to 
starvation. 

A little puff of chilly wind swept by, but Olaf aid not 
heed it or the dark cloud-line gliding up from the north- 
west, 

In the pocket where the picture and lock of hair had 
lain was Olla’s last letter, the contents of which Olaf 
knew so well ‘“‘by heart.” Affairs were going badly in 
the little Swedish village. Times were harder than ever. 
Olla had not been her rugged self of late, and the wise 
old doctor’s verdict had been that the long journey to 
America onght to be speedily undertaken, Could not 
he send for her very soon ? 

Tn the little buck-skin bag, keeping company with two 
small silver coins, keepsakes of the dear Fatherland, was 
not half money enough to pay the passage. He must 
write Olla that months—perhaps a half, or even a whole, 
year—must elapse before he could send for her. 

There seemed no help for it, and Olaf groaned in dull, 
helpless, homesick despair. 

The small figure of a child came over the rise ahead, 


The | 


And | 


|} and hurried down the slope toward him. But Olaf, 
trudging along with bowed head and heavy heart, did 
not see her. 

The cloud-wall at his back had glided higher, and an- 
other burst of chill wind caused Olaf to turn and glance 
anxiously at the sky. 

There flashed up in his mind the many tales he had 
heard of deaths in blizzards, and he realized his danger 
in an instant. 

He hid the worn picture, and buttoning the long vest 
_ over it, grasped the bundle more firmly, and started to 
| run. By hastening back, he might possibly reach Slade’s 
| before the blizzard broke. 

“Thar! He’s a-comin’ this way!” spoke Old Man 

| Greer, on the porch of Slade’s general store, 

‘**An’ desertin’ the child !” cried some one. 

**He didn’t see her!” 

The little figure coming down the gentle slope of the 
rise was running at the top of her speed far behind the 
| young Swede, who hastened onward without a backward 

| glance. The cloud-wall, with its angry front of blue- 

black, was half way across the sky now, and there was a 
| faint, far-off hissing in the air. 

The child screamed again and again, but the icy wind 
whirled her cries away. Then, as despair added speed 
to her footsteps, she fell headlong. 

As she rose, and with a cry of pain strove to hurry 
onward, she limped so that she could hardly take a step. 
Then, as she staggered forward, crying with the agony of 
a wrenched ankle, some impulse caused Olaf to turn. 

Before him was Comet City and safety. 

Behind him, suffering, helpless, was the child of the 
man who had discharged him—almost slain his hopes. 
Left alone, she would certainly perish, and perhaps if 
| | he went back for her the blizzard would claim them 

| both. To go back seemed like bidding good-by to Olla 
forever. Then, the group at Slade’s saw him turn his 
| back on the safety that Comet City promised. 

‘I'm afeard it’s good-by, Olaf!” said Old Man Greer. 
‘*But he’s white!” 

‘You bet he is!” the listeners answered. 

As Olaf reached the limping child, he hastily opened 
his bundle and wrapped about her the sheep-skin coat 
with which old Uncle Ander Neilsen had defied the cold 
for fifty-three Winters. Then, taking her in his arms, he 
hurried at the top of his speed along the grass-fringed 
prairie road, 

With a hiss and a rush of powdered snow, that, driven 
almost horizontally by the force of the wind, shut out 
the light of day like the falling of night, the blizzard 
came. It hissed and shrieked about the sturdy Swede, 
struggling bravely on in the very teeth of the storm, in 
the darkness and blinding snow-shot that seemed cutting 
his face like a knife. It pierced his clothes, warm as they 
were, and every blast felt as if turning his blood to ice. 

It buffeted and swayed him from side to side, and, now 
and then, almost flung him from his feet. The thick 
sheep-skin coat that had come all the way from far-off 
Sweden was doing its duty nobly, and the child, wrapped 
in it and encircled in Olaf’s strong arms, was not so cold 
but that she wondered at the words he uttered, every now 
and then, as he struggled blindly onward in the darkness, 
the snow and the terrific chill of the blizzard. They were 
words of his native tongue, and the only one that the 
child understood was, ‘* Olla !” 

In a little hollow, where the snow had deepened almost 
to his waist, he stumbled and fell; but he struggled to 
his feet again and staggered bravely onward. 

If he was keeping the course toward Comet City, it 
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was only by the direction of Providence, for he had long 
since left the road. 

And so he plunged, strugglingly onward, fighting 
bravely against the cruel, deadly cold. 
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Then he fell, rose, staggered, then fell, numb and ex- 
hausted, half raised himself up, and then, with a wild 
shriek, plunged headlong in the snow, and the blizzard 
seemed hissing in derision as it whirled his cry away. 

Even if he was not the youngest member of the group 
about Slade’s tall red store, Old Man Greer’s hearing was 
as keen as ever. It caught the fading ghost of Olaf’s cry, 
a last despairing effort to attract attention ; and an in- 
stant later the men were up and doing. 

Holding, at intervals of about ten feet, to one of the 
long ropes hastily unwound from Slade’s reel, and tied 
to one of the uprights of the porch, they executed nearly 
a semicircle in the darkness and rush of the storm. 
When they found them, both Olaf and the child were 
insensible ; but hardly had they been hurried ‘nto the 


store when the child opened her eyes. But Olaf's stiff- 
ened limbs and cold-locked senses refused to yield to the 
heroic treatment of Old Man Greer, and the rest of the 
impromptu physicians. 

The blizzard had ceased almost as quickly as it had 
begun, when, four hours later, Colonel Conrow, pale and 
anxious, stumbled through the snow and entered Slade’s 
general store. 

“Who will take me to Hamlin’s ?” he cried, almost 
before he had closed the door, ‘I'll pay him well! I 
am terribly anxious about Jessie! Itook her to Ham- 
lin’s yesterday, to visit his little daughter, and he was 
to bring her back to-day. If——” 

The group parted, and Old Man Greer led him to the 
two impromptu couches, back of the huge stove. 

Presently, reclining on the thick sheep-skin coat that 
had been the pride and protection of old Uncle Ander 
Neilson, the child told the story of how, impatient at 
the delay necessitated by Hamlin’s broken wagon, she 
had started to walk to Comet City, hoping to catch a 
ride from there to the Conrow place. Then, as she told 
of the blizzard, Old Man Greer, working at the half-un- 
conscious and faintly moaning Olaf, interrupted her with 
the stentorian utterance : 

‘** He’s white ?” 

“You bet!’ was the indorsement of the others. 

When, in a voice choked with emotion, Colonel Con- 
row spoke his gratitude for the young Swede’s self-sacri- 





FRUIT, FLOWER AND LEAF OF THE INCENSE PLANT. 


| ficing act that had brought him so close to death's door, 
and promised to repay him, as far as such a debt can 
ever be repaid, Old Man Greer held out his hand across 
the low-moaning Olaf. 
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*« Colonel,” he said, ‘‘ yore white, too !” 


And the group added the indorsement of a great, ‘‘ You 
bet !” 

The little, worn likeness, Olla’s last letter, and the 
lock of corn-yellow hair, had been taken from the inner 
pocket of the long, brass-buttoned vest, and placed, with 
a sort of rough reverence, on Slade’s counter. 

Then, after the Swedish girl's letter had been read by 
Mr. Lars Petterson, whom a self-elected delegation had 
brought to the store, after a tramp through the snow to 
the farthest side of town, no one said a word for several 
minutes, during which nearly every member of the group 
seemed tugging at his pocket. 

“Doctor said she ort to start right away,” spoke Old 
Man Greer. ‘‘ And——” 

‘‘ Boys,” interrupted Colonel Conrow, ‘“‘the debt of 
gratitude I owe Olaf shall be paid in something besides 
words. Olla——” 

‘‘Hold on thar, colonel !” broke in Old Greer. ‘‘Me 
un’ the boys have gotto have our dip into this yere mix- 
in’! He’s white, an’—warl, you ’tend to the house-fixin’s 
at his claim, and we’ll——” 

‘*He’s comin’ to !” some one, whispered, loudly. 

Then, after Olaf had been moved to very comfortable 
quarters in a neighbor’s house, the crowd that had come 
to Slade’s to nominate a Mayor totally lost sight of 
politics. There was laboriously written a message, that 
went by mounted courier, by telegraph and cable, and 
which, when it flashed to the little Swedish village, set 
the old station-master to wondering ponderously what 
manner of men were these wild Americans, who cared not 
for expense as long as it was the price of speed. 

And Old Uncle Ander Neilsen quoth, forsooth, Olaf 
must be hobnobbing with little less than nobility. For, 
was not the telegram, with its order for money and a 
ticket from Sweden to Kansas, signed by Major-general 
Mendersan Greer ! 

The sudden promotion of the owner of the unreliable 
mules had been the result of much earnest thought on 
the part of the meeting at Slade’s. Those foreigners were 
so used to titles that it was best to provide against all 
contingencies, and give them no opportunity to distrust 
a titleless signature, 

A great cloud of mystery seemed to overhang Comet 
City for days thereafter. Olaf, convalescing, but kept 
helplessly bed-fast by his artful nurses, wondered at the 
mysterious ways of the visitors, who dodged in now and 
then for whispered conferences with his nurses, during 
which there were knowing nods galore. The matter was 
s0 overdone that Olaf, down-hearted, dispirited and ill, 
began to believe that he was going to die, and accord- 
ingly grew worse. 

Shortly before election day, a committeo called upon 
Colonel Conrow. When interrupted by that gentleman’s 
hearty concurrence with their rather shamefacedly put 








proposition, they violated his hospitality to the extent of | 


roaring a stentorian and ratificatory ‘‘ You bet!” to Old 

Man Greer’s statement that the colonel was ‘‘ white.” 
Early on election morn, Olaf, removed with much care 

to his claim, marveled not a little at the unwonted ap- 


Seeman 


growing larger, as a pair of unreliable mules jerked it 
over the prairie at a rate of speed that showed a pro- 
found contempt for the savage jerks that the driver 
bestowed upon the reins. 

A dozen men sprang forward to assist Old Man Greer’s 
passenger, a yellow-haired, ruddy-cheeked girl, to alight 
from the rickety wagon. But Greer, waving them back 
with all the dignity of an emperor, performed this office 
himself in a way that gave him intense satisfaction. 

No one followed the yellow-haired girl into the room 
where Olaf lay. 

‘Olaf !” 

**Olla !” 

Then there was much eager jabbering, that was as 
Greek to all of the crowd outside but Lars Pettersen. 
But the tones spoke the old, universal language of love. 

A little later a horseman rode up, and at his report 
the crowd yelled tumultuously. Then they crowded into 
the house, and Old Man Greer, in all the bravery and 
misery of a “boiled” shirt and a riding-collar, was 
shoved forward as spokesman. Olla, on her knees at: 
her lover's bedside, looked frightened. 

** Olaf,” Old Man Greer began, ‘‘ speakin’ fer an’ sorter 
representin’ the voters uv Comet City an’ the county, I 
jest want to say that we congratulate you on—on, warl— 
that is—durn it, yore elected as Comet City’s first Mayor, 
by all for an’ none ag’in, an’—an—— Whoa, thar !” 

And glad to escape from his oratorical tangle, he rushed 
out of the house to quiet some imaginary disturbance 
upon the part of the unreliable mules, which, just then, 
were comporting themselves like a couple of asinine 
angels, 








INCENSE. 

Few know what is really used to produce the clouds of 
fragrant smoke, known as incense, in churches. Indeed, 
the ignorance extends even to those who use it. Thero 
is an amusing story, to the point, told of s me of the 
Catholic clergy, not much more than half a century 
ago, when their Church acquired some freedom. They 
wished to give a little more solemnity to the church 
service, and to revive what they had not dared to prac- 
tice in penal days. They found an old censer, but were 
at a loss what to get for incense, and finally fell back on 
the resin filling of a plated candlestick ! 

The odoriferous gum that goes by the name of incense, 
or gum olibanum, is @ resinous gum produced by the Dus- 
wellia serrata or thurifera, a tall tree growing in the 
mountainous parts of India and belonging to the Tere- 
binth family. The leaves, which grow at the end of the 
branches, are in ten pairs, oblong, alternate, pubescent. 
The flowers are small and green, and in clusters smaller 
than the leaves. Each flower has five petals, and ten sta- 
mens. The seed-case is three-sided, and has three divis- 
ions, each containing three seeds. The resinous fluid 


_ that exudes from the trunk and hardens rapidly is the 


pearance of the cabin, gay with fresh paint and new | 


shingles. 
marvel. 


The interior, too, was as much the cause for 
New furniture kept company with new paint 
throughout tle two rooms, and Olaf, in a soft bed, gave 
the mysterious movements a new interpretation, and 
speedily felt better. 

He was not aware of the presence of a crowd ontside 
till they yelled in unison as there appeared in the dis- 
tance a rickety wagon and its two occupants, all rapidly 


| 


incense. It forms in hard, semi-tran-parent, reddish or 
yellow drops, about the size of a pea. Incisions are made 
in the trunk to increase the flow. An inferior incense 
comes from Africa, produced also by a tree of the same 
family. 

Incense was highly esteemed in ancient times, and was 
used in the worship of many countries. The ¢/us, or in- 


cense, of the Hebrews and Greeks was the styrar of Ara- 
Some ascribe the use of incense among the primi- 
| tive Christians to the necessity of purifying the air in 
the Catacombs and other subterranean places where they 
were forced to worship. 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE’S GRANDMOTHER. 
By ANNIE THACKERAY. 
A sounp of streams in the hot air; a faint, delicious ; de Ste. Chantal,” still further deepenea the impression 


smell of flowers and of fried potatoes ; a hill-side of ter- 
races and winding paths; a clump of tall pine- trees, 
under which an authoress sits reading a book, and two 
old French ladies play at cards together, very gently, 
politely, and both dressed in deep mourning. A butter- 
fly goes by ; so does a drift of cloud from the misty lilac 
heads of the lovely hills that rise above the trellis of the 
vines, of which the tendrils and branches hang along the 
terraces in rough and fanciful garlands. A church-clock 
strikes eleven ; a battered figure carrying a load passes 
along the trellis-path ; some children are gathering flow- 
ers from the dahlia-bushes at the farther end of the walk ; 
you can hear the voices in the establishment close by ; 
the peaceful waters rush on. The sultry air sighs among 
the pines, and seems to grow more bearable. The blue, 
map-like Lake of Bourget lies at the foot of the lilac 
hills ; the melons and grapes and tomatoes are ripening 
on its banks. How sweet everything is out here among 
the house-tops, hill-tops and gardens of the old Roman 
bathing-station ! In-doors the sun had streamed from the 
earliest morning, the bells had rung, the flies had fussed, 
the chairs and tables had seemed like hot baked biscuits, 
and the very jugs and basins were full of smoking water 
on the wash-stands ; but here all is peace, and Louise, the 
head chamber-maid, has just brought the authoress word 
that madame can have a shady room upon the front, if 
she likes, and that her place in the omnibus is retained, 
and that she (Louise) will see that all the things are 
safely moved in the course of the morning. So madame 
sits, lazily enjoying the happy moment, and speculating 
upon her book and her journey what the morning will 
bring forth. _ 

We are most of us used to translating our daily impres- 
sions and fancies into pen-and-ink and pencil jottings, 
and to find an incontestable pleasure in so doing. But 
there is another entertainment still more fascinating, in 
which the result far outstrips the imagination—it is the 
process of translating the printed paragraphs back again 
into real life. Dean Stanley says, somewhere, that to see 
the place where a remarkable event has happened is in a 
measure to live the event itself over again ; and in a like 
manner, to see the places of which one has been reading 
is a real revelation ; the whole book seems to pour out of 
the printed page, the sentences start into sound, into 
eolor and motion ; the reality is before one. 

Some years ago, when the writer of this present diva- 
gation was engaged upon a translation of some of Madame 
de Sévigné’s letters for the edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Foreign Classics,” she became acquainted for the first 
time with the story of that saintly grandmother whose 
virtues the Rabutins so proudly counted among their 
many dignities, and whose name occurs in its place with 
the baronesses and the heiresses of blood-royal, whose 
arms are quartered upon their ancient heraldries. The 
story of this strange, passionate, aspiring, practical woman 
is a very striking one. She left her young son, her father, 
her many natural ties and associations, her very sorrow 
and crown of widow’s weeds, in order to devote her re- 
markable powers and enthusiastic piety to a religious life, 
and to the founding of convents all about France and 
Savoy. Before her death no less than eighty-seven of 
these institutions owed their existence to her energy. A 
book recommended to me by a friend, called ‘‘ Les Filles 








made by the history of this lady, and of her friend and 
director, St. Francis; and thus it happened that, being 
in Savoy, sitting on a bench in a garden, scarce an hour's 
journey from Annecy, which had been Ste. Chantal’s 
home, I found myself planning my expedition between 
the chapters ; and when the early éable d’héte had come 
to an end in its bountiful Southern fashion, with golden 
grapes and little ripe figs and pears at intervals along 
the table—while the foreign ladies in their elaborate 
Ionic and Doric twists and braids of hair, the terrible 
old Russian countess in her conical hat, and the hand- 


.some young Englishman who chose to appear for his 


meals in full boating costume, were each lingering over 
their own special share of Autumn’s abundance — the 
waiter beckoned me away, and I found myself actually 
starting on my pilgrimage to the shrine of Ste. Chantal, 
and traveling (as pilgrims do nowadays) with first-class 
return tickets and every convenient arrangement. 

Thé station was crowded. It was amusing enough to 
look about at the people. There were the soldiers, the 
usual three nuns traveling with a basket between them 
and one cotton umbrella, the peasanf women standing by 
with bundles ; one of them, instead of a bundle, carried 
a little new-born baby in swaddling-clothes, winking it- 
self to sleep. There was the French family, looking like 
a group out of a fashion-book ; dandified old grandpar- 
ents, the married daughters and sons-in-law taking leave 
of each other, with assortments of children, attendants, 
and parcels and parasols, all ably marshaled by the par- 
ents, whose presence of mind and agreeable spirits never 
flagged to the last moment. The Paris express set off 
with a great clatter and excitement, just as the Annecy 
local train came up, and I followed a jolly-looking man, 
like a movable book-stall, with his pockets stuffed with 
magazines and papers, into my carriage. There in the 
corner sat an old French lady, reading the Figaro. 
‘‘Here you are, maman,” says he ; ‘‘ you have kept my 
place ;” and he began packing books and wraps away in 
the net-work overhead. 

It was a pleasure to watch the comfortable pair, to 
hear the son describing his*various arrangements for 
their mutual benefit, and the mother gravely assenting. 
They seemed to be systematically exploring tho neigh- 
boring restaurants and other interesting aspects of the 
country. ‘‘ We did well to dine at Annecy yesterday,” 
he exclaims, rubbing his hands ; ‘‘ we saw the lake; we 
had an excellent dinner.” Being in some doubt about 
my own plans, I venture to consult my fellow-traveler, 
and tell him that Iam on my way to visit the shrines of 
Ste. Chantal and St. Francis, and, if possible, to catch 
the steamer and go round the lake afterward. He does 
not know much about the saints ; he advises me not to 
miss the tour du lac, to take a carriage by the hour, and, 
above all, to dine at the Hotel d’Angleterre on my return. 
He good-naturedly lend. me his ‘‘ Guide Joanne” to com- 
pare with my Murray. I read of Annecy, where both my 
saints are buried: ‘An industrious city on the N. extrem- 
ity of the lake; pop. 11,600; H. Verdun, H. d’Angle- 
terre ;” of a fine cheese made in the mountains, ete. 
There are also pertinent details about St. Francis de 
Sales and the archbishop’s palace, and Ste. Chantal’s 
‘*Maison de la Galerie.” 

While we compare our guides, the train stops at a little 
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roadside station, where stands a sportsman 
with huge boots, such as I have seen at 
the Lyceum Theatre. He has a broad hat, 
a gun, a splendid warlike appearance ; he 
has shot a rabbit. He looks terrible 
enough ; but just as the train is starting, 
a little child comes running up and leaps 
straight into the arms of this bellicose- 
looking personage. Then we start off again, 
traveling past vineyards and villages, past 
rural country scenes, all bounded and in- 
closed by swelling hills. As the train 
proceeds the scene changes ; a torrent is 
rushing down, far below, in a shadowy de- 
file, between rocks heaped pile upon pile ; 
the green and golden veils of Autumn are 
falling from every ridge ; and creepers, and 
straggling ivy, and unaccustomed flowers, 
with wild, sweet heads, are starting from 
the rocks; and mountain-ash trees here 
and there, with their red berries lighting 
up the shade. A sound of dashing waters 
from the stream is singing an accompani- 
ment to the wheels of the railway-carriages 


which whirl the tourists along the heights. . 


The tourists, with their heads at the rail- 
way-carriage windows, are peering down 
from their altitudes into the celebrated 
Gorges du Fier below. A number of people 
get out at a roadside station, in order to 
visit the waters ; and we who remain in our 
places presently leave rocks and ravines be- 
hind us, and come to Annecy in the blazing 
plain of sunshine. I followed my traveler's 


advice, and took a little carriage at the station, 
There was the old town before me, basking under 
the blue sky, with many spires and gables and 
weather-cocks round about the stately castle. 

The streets of Annecy are not unlike the Gorges 
du Fier itself in their narrow gloom and defiles 
of stone, and of rock-like solidity, with a torrent 
of life passing on. Everything at Annecy belongs 
still to the past ; the women sit beneath the arches 
and galleries which line the streets, or lean from 
their stone-carved windows. There is the stone 
front of the old Palace of the Sales, with its bal- 
conies and tracings ; the old convent of the Sisters 
of the Visitation, standing in full view of the lake; 
and hard by, the window of the seminary, where 
Jean-Jacques first began to spin his web and to 
glare out upon the world—one could almost see 
the wild flash of his crazy eye, as one looked up at 
his window ; and how all these streets and places 
still seem to echo to the step and the voice of the 
woman who traveled among them for so long and 
to such purpose! In the oldest part of the town 
the house is still shown where Ste. Chantal dwelt 
before the ‘‘ Maison de la Galerie” was taken, that 
one in which she first began her conventual life ; 
and it was thither I told the coachman to drive 
me, before visiting the convent itself. 

The man pointed with his whip, and I got out of 
the carriage and looked up the old perpendicular 
street, at the tall houses, piled each upon each, 
with broad eaves casting their shadows, and broken 
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wooden galleries running along the weather - stained 
fronts, where rags that seemed almost as old as the 
houses themselves were fluttering. Here, indeed, was a 
chapter come to life out of my printed book, with sounds 
in the air and a burning sky, with the women knitting 
at their doors, and the children starting from every flight 
of steps. It was not quite Italy, but almost Italy. 


Every one stared at me as I went along. Once I stopped, 
breathless, half way up the hill, opposite a house with 
a carving over the door, and ‘‘ 1602” cut deep into the 
Somehow, as I looked, this ancient date seemed 
It was like Hans Andersen’s 
1886 was not; 


stone, 
to turn into the present. 
story of ‘‘The Shoes of Fortune.” 
hour was twelve 
o’clock, the 
month was Sep- 
tember, the year 
was 1602. Who 
was this coming 
striding down the 
street, with heavy 
foot-falls and 
long, flapping 
robes? Was it 
St. Francis in his 
well-known 
square cap, with 
earnest looks and 
gestures, and 
dark, burning 
eyes, not to be 
forgotten ? No; 
it was only a dull 
priest from the 


the 


seminary up 

above, with a 
° . \\ 

vacant, indiffer- \\\ 


ent face, who 
shrugged his 
worn and greasy 
shoulders, point- = 
ed vaguely, and 
trudged on with- 


aya 


i 


| 





out answering 
when I asked him 
which was the = 


house where Ste. 
Chantal had 
lived. As he dis- 
appeared down | 

the hill, an aged 

woman, with a ny 

long, shabby gar- a i) i | \ we 
ment hanging 

from her bent 

back, came slowly up, looking curiously at me with a 
bright, inquisitive face. ‘‘Madame, madame, you are 
looking for the house of da mére Chantal? This is it, 
this is it; look at the date over the door! Oh, many 
come, and we show it to them all. Here is Marianne ; 
she will tell you the same ; we live in the street now— 
the nuns are all gone.” 

Poor souls ! I wondered to what denomination of Suf- 
fering Necessity they themselves belonged, to what Order 
of that wide community in which no dignities of renun- 
ciation and self-infliction are needed to add to the aus- 
terity of its daily rule. They hobble into the house, and 
beckon for me to follow. 

“Not up-stairs,” says Marianne; “we cannot take 
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madame up-stairs, Antoinette ; there are too many loca- 
taires for that ; but Jean shall show the place where the 
dead body was found.” And Jean, a young locksmith 
in a big leather apron, appears with a spluttering candle 
from out of a low, arched, ground-floor room, in which 
he had been at work. While he was unlocking a heavy 
door, I looked up the heavy stone staircase, and round 
and about the filthy old house, and tried to imagine it in 
its once order and good trim, and inhabited by the saint 
and her faithful companions ; and then I somehow find 
myself descending, by a black and gloomy staircase, into ° 
a cellar below the level of the street. 

‘This is where the corpse was found,” says Marianne, 
pointing with her 
skinny finger to a 
hole in the ma- 
sonry; and I then 
learn that it had 
been a promiscu- 
ous discovery, 
not in any way 
connected with 
the saint or her 
times. As I look 
from the black 
hole to the 
gloomy exit and 
remember my 
purse and my 
gold watch, I give 
one thought to 
my distant home 
and family, and 
cannot help won- 
dering whether 
Jean and Mari- 
anne would have 
much difficulty in 
adding to the at- 
tractions of this 
interesting bury- 
ing- place ; but 
a single glance 
at their honest 
faces makes me 
ashamed of my 
terrors. 

“Have you 
seen enough ?”’ 
says old Mari- 
anne. ‘* Dark, is it 
not ?—and what a 
hole, eh ?” And 
so we all file up 
again after the 
candle, which Jean blows out when we get to the top 
once more, 

Absurd as this hunt after associations had been, I 
seemed to come away from the old street with a clearer 
impression in my mind of the life which I was trying to 
realize than that which any relics or printed words could 
conjure up. I could imagine the determined woman, 
with her strong, unbending will, toiling up the steep, 
passing under the stone door-way, coming hither, the first 
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| stage of her long life’s journey over, bent upon the sacri- 


fice of all that remained of her past, with a selfish, irre- 
pressible passion to serve God and to find herse/f—that 
motive self, in pursuit of which we are unconsciously 
struggling and striving all our lives long. 
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It is not often that one can get into the confidence of 
saints ; they rarely belong to a world which one can in 
the least realize ; but here is an exception, for before be- 
ing a saint, Ste. Chantal was a great lady, belonging to 
that seventeenth century of which we have all read and 


heard so much, the grandmother of the incomparable | 
marquise, whose affairs, whose moods and whose many | 


troubles and infinite pleasures seem almost our own at 
times. You can trace a certuin likeness of mind, as well 
as of feature, between Sévigné, the brilliant Court lady, 
and the clear-headed and impressionable saint of blessed 
memory. 

Jeanne Fremyot, Baronne de Rabutin-Chantal, better 
known as Ste. Chantal, was the daughter of a well-known 
President Fremyot, the upright defender of the King’s 
rights in Burgundy in the wars of the Ligue. She was 
the wife of Christopher, Baron de Rabutin-Chantal.’ It 
was in 1601 that this brilliant and fiery gentleman left 
the Court of Henri IY. to retire to his castle at Bour- 
billy, where his wife, his son and his daughters were 
living, and anxiously desiring his presence. 
man of great cultivation, as well as of great valor. 
was tenderly attached to his wife; no wonder that he 
soon wearied of the routine of Court life and its weari- 
some and unresting parade. 
warned him that his time at home was not to be very 
long. Little Marie-Aymée, the eldest girl, was about 
three, the boy was five, little Francoise de Rabutin was 
but two years old, when the father returned, to leave his 
home no more. The third little girl, who died in child- 
hood, was born only a fortnight before the cruel accident 
which carried off Baron Christopher in his prime. He 
was shooting bétes fauves (‘* wild animals”’) in a wood be- 
hind the castle with a friend, when this letter, deceived 
by the color of the baron’s dress, fired at him through 


Perhaps some presentiment 


| 


He was a | 


He | 


the trees and gave him his death-wound. His wife, rising | 


from her bed, hurried to his side. 
to her, ‘‘ the decrees of Heaven are just; we must love 
and die.” ‘*No, no! you must live,” said she, passion- 
ately, and she urged the physicians to cure him. ‘If 
it does not please the Heavenly Physician, these doctors 
ean do nothing,” says the baron ; and after nine days he 
died, forgiving and resigned. It was after his death that 
the widow determined to devote the remainder of her life 
fo the service of God. She dismissed her numerous 
servants, gave away her jewels and precious stones, re- 
doubled her prayers. ‘‘If I had not been withheld by 
the bond of my four little ones,” she once wrote, ‘I 
should have hidden myself away in the Holy Land to 
end my days.” 


fo the utmost her duty by her children. Little Marie- 


‘* Madame,” he said | 


But as it was, she determined to fulfill | 


Aymée was the only one among them who was able by | 
her tender caresses to bring any comfort to the anguish | 


of the mother. Sad as Jeanne’s condition then seemed, 
it became still more cruel when the old Baron de Chan- 


| ing their children’s will. 


ial, the father-in-law, desired her to come with her chil- | 
| daily kneeling in the chapel by her mother, and praying 


dren and dwell with him in his Chiteau de Monthelon, 


threatening to marry again and to disinherit them if they | 


failed to obey. 

For seven years Madame de Rabutin-Chantal remained 
patiently in the house of this very violent and ill-con- 
ducted old gentleman, devoting herself to the care of the 
neighboring poor; to that of her own children, whom 
she carefully kept from all evil communication ; and also 
irying, by gentleness and good example, to mitigate the 
evils of the old baron’s way of life, and to improve the 
condition of some illegitimate children, whose presence, 
and that of the upstart servant, their mother, was not 
the least of her daily trials. Her chief consolation lay 


in the charity with which she met the troubles of her 
life, and in her prayers. Occasionally she went home to 
her own family for rest and refreshment. She was once 
visiting her father, at Dijon, when she had a vision which 
influenced the whole of her future life; she was walk- 
ing along one day, sadly meditating upon her difficulties, 
and praying for help and guidance, when she suddenly 
saw the form of a priest sitting at the foot of a mound 
in front of her. He wore a cassock and rochet, and a 
square cap, unlike anything she had ever seen; and a 
voice within her told her that this was one beloved of 
God and man,, into whose hands she was to place her 
conscience. The vision disappeared, but when Jeanne 
afterward met the Bishop of Geneva, St. Francois de 
Sales, at her brother’s house in Dijon, she immediately 
knew him to be the person she had seen in her vision. 
The bishop had also, so the story runs, already made tho 
acquaintance of Madame de Chantal ina dream. Acting 
by his advice, she returned to Monthelon, and patiently 
submitted herself for some years more to her father-in- 
law, though her heart already burned within her in her 
desire to be about her life’s work. But Jeanne now had 
a friend and an adviser whom she could trust, who as- 
sisted her in all her difficulties and cares. The bishop's 
remarkable insight into other people’s hearts and experi- 
ences still impresses us, as well as his unremitting and 
unstinting efforts to help to direct and stimulate all those 
depending upon him. Ste. Chantal has herself described 
him in distinct and vivid terms. ‘‘ No one,” says Ste. 
Beuve—‘‘ no one ever better painted a man’s spirit, nor 
expressed so clearly things which might have seemed 
almost inexpressible.” St. Francis seems to have been a 
sort of Dr. Arnold among saints, with a practical genius 
for saving other souls as well as his own, and an especial 
sympathy for the young life around him. Little Marie- 
Aymée, Jeanne de Chantal’s daughter, had a strong feel- 
ing for him ; she used to hide behind a curtain so as to 
gaze at this great bishop, who used to call the children 
his petit peuple, his petit ménage, and who loved to be sur- 
rounded by them. It was by his advice that Madame de 
Chantal, who had been admirable but somewhat stern 
as a mother, now relaxed her rule, and allowed some- 
thing of ‘that gayety necessary for their tender spirits.” 
**Vivez toute joyeuse,” the bishop used to say to her— 
“be happy in God, who is your joy and your consola- 
tion.” Little Marie-Aymée was a remarkable, beautiful 
and well-grown child. Her mother had once destined 
her for the Life Religious ; but when Marie-Aymée had 
reached the age of eight years, it was determined, ina 
consultation with the two grandfathers and with the 
child herself, that she was more fitted for the world than 
for the cloister. St. Francis was certainly in advance of 
his time when he urged upon parents the duty of respect- 
Little Aymée grew up the de- 
light of her aged grandfather De Chantal, and of Presi- 
dent Fremyot. She is described as beautiful as an angel, 


in silent orison, Very early in life her fate was decided. 
On one occasion, when Madame de Chantal had followed 
the procession of the Holy Sacrament through the streets 
of Annecy, she returned, breathless with fatigue, to the 
bishop’s palace, where Bernard de Sales, the youngest 
brother of St. Francis, among other gentleman, advanced 
to help her up the steps. Madame de Chantal accepted 
young Bernard’s arm. ‘‘I shall take him,” she said, 


smiling, to one of the company ; and these words, being 
repeated, had seemed prophetic to Madame de Boisy, 
the mother of the De Sales brothers. When Marie-Aymée 
had reached the mature age of twelve years, Madame de 
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Boisy sent St. Francis to ask the little girl’s mother for | bereaved mother. ‘‘I know the strength of her soul,” he 


her hand in marriage for Bernard, her youngest and most 
cherished son. Never was Madame de Chantal more 
troubled, more perplexed, says the history ; by degrees 
she came to share all Madame de Boisy’s ardent desires ; 
but it required all her prayers, all her determination, to 
persuade the two grandfathers to agree to her wishes. 
The President Fremyot most reluctantly consented. 

The subsequent story of little Marie-Aymée—who was 
married at fourteen to Bernard de Sales, Baron de Tho- 
rens ; who at sixteen was mourning her first-born child ; 
who died in her mother’s arms, a widow before she was 
twenty—is one of the most pathetic imaginable. ‘‘To 
see her in her home, not yet fifteen years, was a marvel, 
beautiful as a lovely day, with modesty in her counte- 
nance, with noble ways, yet affable and gracious to all 
persons who came to her respecting the conduct of the 
honse.” 

After Aymée's marriage, her mother felt that the time 
had at last come for herself to retire from the world, in 
company with certain pious ladies, taking with her the 
two younger girls to educate. The story of her parting 
with her son is well. known ; the young baron passion- 
ately flung himself across the threshold of the door ; the 





said, ‘‘and the weakness of my own ;” and he fled away 
across to the fields. He spoke of /a mére Chantal as a 
saint, but of Marie-Aymée as though she had been an 
angel from heaven. 

As time passed, other troubles came to try the cour- 
age and the devotion of /a mére Chantal. Her friend 


| St. Francis died ; her son died in the flower of his age ; 
|it was his orphan daughter, the saint’s little grand- 


daughter, who was declared by her own generation to 
be the ‘‘ Marquise of Marquises.” There is a strongly 
marked family likeness between the portraits of the two 
women when one compares them together—the same 
half-humorous, half-conscious smile, and the same well- 
defined brows and full, almond-shaped eyes; but the 
saint’s features are larger and more marked, with less 


| of delicacy and of grace, than Madame de Sévigné’s. The 


mother, bursting into tears, stepped across his body ; | 


but, immediately turning round, she faced her desolate 
family with a radiant face, and burst into a triumphal 
psalm. 

They show Ste. Chantal’s room in the old convent at 
Annecy, the Maison de la Galerie, in which she finally 
settled. It is an old, sunny house, with massive walls, 
with still, bare lights, and a tranquil, vine - wreathed 
garden. The galerie fell into decay long ago, and was 
removed ; but the place cannot be much changed since 
the saint first came thither. There are the cross-lights in 
her bedroom, and the tall chimney-piece where the seven 
hearts are carved in stone, and over which hangs the por- 
trait of St. Francis. ‘‘ He was, for all his gentleness, a 
man of strong and passionate temper,” said the good 
nun, very reverently, as she showed me the old panel ; 
and she added: ‘ At his death they found out whut re- 
straint he had ever put upon himself: his liver was all 
broken into little pieces.” 

It was here, to the Gallery House, that little Marie- 
Aymée must have come after her husband's departure for 
the army, and wheve St. Francis brought her the cruel 
news of poor Bernard’s untimely death. ‘‘ Hélas !” said 
the poor bishop, as ho hurried to the convent with his 
heavy tidings, ‘‘ my own afiliction is charged with that of 
our poor little one, and of our mére de Chantal.” When 
he came to Maric-Ayméc, he heard her confession and 
blessed her, speaking with encouraging cheerfulness. 
* And now, my danghter,”’ ho said, ‘‘ are we not anxious 
to receive from the hand of God that which it is His will 
to inflict upon us ?” ‘* Ah, yes,” little Aymée answered, 
with a deep sigh ; ‘* but, O my father, you have come to 
tell me that my husband is dead.” Before many weeks 
the young wife herself and her infant child had rejoined 
the husband. ‘The wonder is that any one survived in 
those days; for we read that immediately after the birth 
of the baby, while the young mother lay in great suffer- 
ing, all the ladies of the town came up to visit her, and 
to condole with her; the nuns stood round about the 
poor child’s bedside, and listened to her dying exhorta- 
tions ; she made her will ; she was received, as she lay 
dying, into the Order of the Visitation, after communi- 
cating and partaking of the last unction; and so the 
pure spirit passed away. 

Poor St. Francis, saint as he was, would not meet the 


likeness is also preserved in the picture of Francoise de 
Toulonjon, Ste. Chantal’s second daughter—no saint, but 
a brilliant, warm-hearted and imperious woman, of whom 
we read in the Sévigné letters. She was married to a 
brave soldier, the Comte de Toulonjon, and she, too, as a 
widow came back for comfort to her mother’s arms and 
prayers. Before her death Ste. Chantal had lost all her 
children save this one; but her adopted children were 


| . 
everywhere, and clamoring for her presence, her help, 





her advice. Though life’s journey was long, and grew 
more and more weary toward the close, Ste. Chantal did 
not give in, nor cease her exhortations, her exertions. 
She feared neither famine, nor pestilence, nor fatigue, 
nor the infirmities of time; in the depths of the last 
Winter of her life she traveled right through France. 
She went in a litter, because of her great age. Queen 
Anne of Austria desired her presence at her Court at St. 
Germains. There were convents at Paris and at Mou- 
lins, eagerly soliciting her presence, and the brave old 
saint started courageously on this long and exhausting 
journey. On December 3d, 1641, upon returning, she 
parted with Madame de Toulonjon, who had been trav- 
eling with her. She wished to give herself entirely to 
her nuns and their concerns, and to the Duchesse de 
Montpensier, who had been awaiting her arrival at Mou- 
lins, in order to enter into religion. It was on December 
13th, ten days after her arrival at Moulins, that Ste. 
Chantal passed away, in the same great serenity in which 
she had lived. - 

She is buried near St. Francis, in the church at An- 
necy, which was afterward built to their memory. Each 
rests above a golden altar, shrined in high - set crystal 
coffins. A few minutes’ drive across the place brought 
me through the streets to the cool marble and gilded 
dome where the two saints lie, safe from the heat of the 
sun, from the furious Winter’s rages. 

Some school-girls with bandboxes, a lady earrying a 
carpet- bag, followed by two little boys in Scotch cos- 
tume, came after me up the aisle, and putting down 


| their incumbrances, all knelt and kissed a reliquary fast- 


ened to a column, containing a pearl-set scrap of bone. 
A lay sister in the dress of the Visitantines, who had been 
washing a marble step, advanced quietly, and drawing a 
curtain before the crystal coffin, showed us a glimpse of 
a dark robe spread upon a cushion, and a waxen hand 
among its folds ; these were the mortal remains of Jeanne 
Fremyot, Baronne de Rabutin-Chantal. 

Something must be allowed for the setting of a saint’s 
life. Perhaps St. Francis de Sales and Ste. Chantal owe 
something to the scenery all round about. One’s imagi- 
nation is seized by the sweet sights and sounds amid 
which these two people lived, by the melody of the 
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lovely lake at their feet, the Mendelssohn-like beauty of , . 

the mountains surrounding their dwellings. >see THE WHITE LADY OF THE BERLIN CASTLE, 
steamer, presently, I could see the lovely banks of An- By Kar Buinp. 

necy, the white oxen carting the hay, the broad shade of | Turee days before the German Emperor recently fell 
the chestnut-trees reaching to the water, the people rest- | sick, a sentinel declared that he had seen, exactly at mid- 
ing or laboring along the banks. When we came back to | night, the ‘‘ White Lady,” or Ancestress, pass down the 
corridors of the Royal Palace. Hence 
a great deal of awe among supersti- 
tious people ; for the Weisse Frau, or 
Alhn-Frau, of the House of Hohenzol- 
lern is reckoned to be a harbinger of 
death, whenever she thus walks 
through the castle at the ghostly 
hour. 

Few people have, probably, very 
clear ideas about the mythic connec- 
tion of this spectral apparition. Yet 
the grewsome tale has its root in a 
creed once common to the forefathers 
of Englishmen, Germans and Scandi- 
navians—a creed whose divine figures 
have, in course of time, been changed 
into hobgoblins and spooks. This is 
a fact well known to, and well worked 
out by, specialists in matters of my- 
thology and folk-lore. All the greater 
is the pity that among the masses the 
results of these researches are utterly 
ignored. And so it now and then 
happens that some soldier, fresh from 
the country, and rather green, sud- 
denly mistakes, in his frightened fancy 
at night, a belated cook in his or her 
white apron for the terrible Ances- 
tress. Even among some better-edu- 
cated people, especially among wom- 
en, the strange superstition is difti- 
cult to eradicate. So great is the 
hold that these ancient forms of faith 
have on the public mind, until the 
light is spread by a scientific expla- 
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nation. 

To put the Berlin story at once into 
its proper connection, it may first be 
mentioned that the White Lady is by 
no means peculiar to the Prussian 
House, but that similar wraiths are 
from olden times reported to haunt 
various princely palaces, as well as 
noblemen’s castles, all over Germany. 
Only a few years since, the Weisse 
Frau was said to have appeared in 
the Hofburg at Vienna, There was 
much excitement, lest some sudden 
case of death, or some terrible event, 
should happen in the Imperial and 
Royal House of Hapsburg. Inquiries 
were diligently set on foot ; but noth- 
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ing came of them. 

From early youth I remember that 
in South-western Germany the White 
Lady was spoken of, in words of af- 
fright, as playing a similar part in the 


our starting-place, the west was one solemn flood of crim- | ruling nouse of the Grand Duchy of Baden. Any one 
son, against which stood out the old battlements and | conversant with the pedigree of that royal tamily will 
spires of ancient Annecy ; the lights were beginning to | easily understand why there should be a White Lady 
also in the case of the House of Ziihringen. The fact 
in the black dress of the Visitantines sat motionless be- | is, in its pedigree there figures a semi- mythic ancestor 
fore me, telling their rosaries with downcast eyes, | (Berchtold) 


. ‘ : : | 
shine from the windows overhanging the lake. Two nuns 


whose name at once suggests that of the 
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heathen goddess (Berchta), of whom I shall presently 
have to speak as the prototype o f all the ghostly, 
haunting 


castle- 


ancestresses. From boyhood I furthermore 


* 


went forth through Gardariki (Russia) and Saxony (Ger-’ 
many) for the conquest of Scandinavia. 
of this semi- -mythie, 


But the image 
semi-historical Odin is somewhat 


recollect some amusing stories as to the doings of this | confused, in the northern tale, with the god of the same 


White Lady. Onee she was personated by a schemer at 
court, for the purpose of attaining certain political ob- 
jects, through working upon the poorly cultivated minds 
of some “exalted personages.”” Upon this notable oe- 
easion, the Woman in White was bodily ‘ collared” at 
Karlsruhe, it was found that she was a man! 
This made the ghostly survival look extremely ridicu- 
lous, and even punishable at law. 

Turning away from such meaner aspects of the legend, 
the question arises as to how a supernatural lady, clad in 
white, comes to be a herald of death in so many royal 
and noble families of Germany. The answer is not far to 
seek. It is elearly contained in the pre-Christian faith of 
our forefathers, of which there are, evem now, the most 
remarkable remnants in the folk -lore, the popular be- 
liefs, and the castle traditions of our country, as well 
as of other Teutonie nations. 

Almost im every case, very few excepted, in which a 
White Lady is mentioned, she is called Bertha. This 
aoteworthy faet at once points to the great German god- 
dess Perahta, Perchta, or Berclita (in modern German, 
Bertha), whose very name means Shining Light, as typi- 
fied by the white color. She is the same as the northern 
Goddess of Love, Freyja (in German, Freia, Freia-Holda, 
or simply Holda), who was equally represented in white 
garments. Ina great many tales still current in German 
folk - lore, she appears, not only as clad in white, her 
white head-gear and robe being, moreover, covered with 


when 


as of snow-white body—a perfect Woman in White. 

Now, this Bertha, or Freia-Holda, besides being a Teu- 
tonic Venus, was also n Goddess of Domestic Virtue, and 
at the same time a Mother of Life, in whose beautiful 
gardens the Uuborn dwell. As usual with Mothers of 
Life in mythology, she is, besides, a Mistress of Death. 
In the heathen Norse creed we find one-half of the de- 
parted assigned to Freyr, for her palace Folkwang, 
whilst the remnant of the dead went up to Walhall, to 
be with Odin; or to Thrudheim, where the God of 
Thunder lived ; or to Alfheim, which was the heavenly 
palace of Freyr, the God of Peace, Love and Fertility, 
and brother of Freyja ; or to Gefion, who received those 
that died unmarried. Thus we see in Freyja a white- 
robed deity, in her double quality of a progenitress, or 
ancestress, and of a ruler of the dead. The transition to 
a similar phantom, haunting castles, is easy. 

Actually, Bertha, or Freia, being a Mother of Life, was 
fabled, in heathen German antiquity, to be the super- 
natural ancestress of noble and royal families. In Norse 
myth she bears, of course, as such, the name of Frigg ; 
the original deity in question having, in Scandinavia, 
branched off into two figures : Freyja (the Love-Goddess 
and consort of Odur) and Frigg (the consort of Odin) ; 
whilst in Germany, Freia-Fricka has remained one and 
the same. Kingly races, it need not be said, have grown 
out of aristoeratic ones. For the sake of better impress- 
ing and governing the crowd, they always appear, in the 
dawn of history, as being of heavenly descent. Anglo- 
Saxon, Norwegian, Danish, German princely families 
trace their origin to “‘ Woden, whom we call Oden.” So 
the Norse Royal Genealogy (Langfedgatal) has it. This 
Woden, or Oden, it is trne, if we look very closely at the 
Icelandic ‘‘ Heims-Kringla” record, is a semi-historical 


army-leader who, from his kingdom near the Black Sea, 
where he was said to have had a fortress called Asgard, 





her earliest form, 


| 

| swans or mares, 
| . 

| cloudlets, of sombrer or more silvery hue. 





name, 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt of a great 
many ‘‘ Berthas”’ occurring in the ancestral legends of 
| Teutonic ruling families. Almost invariably these pro- 
genitresses are of a mythic character. Bertha was said to 
have been the name of the mother of ‘‘ Charlemagne,” as 
the French call him, though the Frankish Emperor, Karl 
the Great, was a full-blooded Teuton, careful of his Ger- 
man speech, aud usually dressed in his national Frank- 
ish garb. The Bertha who is alleged to have been his 
mother belongs not, however, to history, but to the cir- 
cle of myths of pre-Christian times. 

A stag (so the tale runs) led Pepin, the futher of Karl 
the Great, to a forest-glade where Bertha had found an 
asylum, after her would-be murderers had regarded her 
as dead. In an old French record she is curtly and most 
ungallantly described as Berthe as grand pits—that is, 
‘* Bertha the large-footed.’”’ The expression corresponds 
with the old German Berthe mit dem fuoze—i.e., ‘* Bertha 
with the foot.” This large foot of the legendary elder- 
mother of the House of the Carlovingians, or Kerlings, 
was represented in sculptures of old French (Frankish) 
and Burgundian churches as a swan’s foot—or, rather, as 
a goose-foot! The queen in question is therefore called 
Reine aux pieds d’oison; clearly not a human being, but 
a fairy-form belonging to mythology. 

jut why a goose-foot, or a swan’s foot? Here, 


again, 


| the explanation is to be found in the “ grand and weird 
® white veil which falls from her golden hair; but also | 


creed,” as Southey calls it, of our Teutonic forebears. In 
Freia-Holda-Bertha was figured as a 
Storm-Goddess, the wife of the Ruler of the Winds and 
the Clouds, by whom she is chased—even as the eloud is 
by the wind. Minor cloud-goddesses, 


surround her; in some myths they 


or cloud-women, 
are conceived as 
They are the swift-running, fast-sailing 
Treia-Bertha 
herself was in this way at first regarded as a Walkyrian 
Swan-Virgin, or even as a downright Swan. 

Later on, when the nature-myth changed into a more 
human-like representation of deities, nothing remained 
of the characteristics of the Swan-Virgin, or of the Swan, 
but the foot. Under a new deterioration of the tale, a 
goose-foot is substituted for the swan’s foot. The goose- 
foot, again, is afterward changed into a flat-foot, a largo 
foot—nay, into a club-foot. And so, out of a white-robed 
goddess, Freia-Bertha—an Elder-mother of All Life and 
a Mistress of Death, who originally was a Swan-Virgin — 
we get Berthas, ancestresses of kings, who are repre- 
sented as swan-footed, goose-footed, flat-footed, ay, club- 
footed ; as well as White Ladies who are harbingers of 
death in royal palaces. 

It is a peculiarity of the tales referring to the divine 
circle among all nations, that certain heavenly figures 
show double qualities apparently opposed to each other. 
Apollo is a dispenser of bliss and fertility, as well asa 
far-hitting bringer of death. Under a southern sky, this 
twofold conception of a Sun-God can be easily under- 
stood. Hel, the Norse Mistress of the Underworld, who 
hides the dead, is at the same time a secretly working 
Mother of Life. This, again, explains itself from the 
fertilizing character of the lower regions of the Earth, or 
Underworld. In the Edda, Hel is half black and half 
of the color of human flesh. Death and life are com- 
bined in her. This, so to say, Darwinian, but ‘also old 
Greek and old Hindoo, notion of the incessant changes 
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wrought in all things was thus symbolized by a divine 
figure among the Germanic nations. So also we meet 
with, in Franconian and Swabian tales, a Hilda-Bertha, 
in whose name Darkness and Light, Death and Life, are 
united. The same quality pertains to Bertha, the An- 
cestress and the Messenger of Death. 

In the legends of German castles, the White Woman, 
or Ancestress, sometimes carries a heavy, tapping walk- 
ing-stick. Her ghostly approach is thus heard from afar. 
This characteristic, too, is explainable from an attribute 
of the goddess on whose type the spectral apparition 
in question had been molded. As a representative, not 
only of amorousness, but also of housewifely accomplish- 
ments, Perchta, or Bertha, was figured with a distaff. 
She ts in this, as well as in some other respects, like the 
Trojan Athene, of whom we hear a great deal that is new 
and highly interesting, in the works of that indefatiga- 
ble explorer, Dr. Schliemann, who, in addition to his 
previous matchless labors, a few months ago made a 
fresh wonderful discovery of avast prehistoric palace at 
Tiryns, in the Peloponnese. 

The distaff of the former German Goddess Perchta still 
plays its part in current folk-tales. About Twelfth-night 
—it was once believed, and it is believed even now in 
some dark nooks and corners where superstition lingers 
—a fairy, called Freia, or Berchta, visits the households, 
looking after the industry of the maidens at the spinning- 
wheel. No wonder that ‘‘ Bertha with the Distaff” is the 
name of the mythic mother of Karl the Great, her im- 
age having been evolved out of the ancient Teutonic 
creed rather than out of historical fact. In the usual 
course of the deterioration of tales, the distaff of Freia- 
Bertha, the White Goddess, has degenerated into a heavy 
staff carried by a spectral white woman. 

It will thus be seen that the phantom whose appari- 
tion, in German castles, is said to portend the death of 
some member of the family, or some other tragic occur- 
rence, is none else than the fabulous Ancestress of the 
heathen faith, who either calls back her descendants to 
the region she herself inhabits, or wishes to give them 
important warning. As usual in such legends, they be- 
come, after awhile, loaded with all kinds of extraneous 
historical matter. For one instance, in the story of the 
lordly family of Neuhaus and Rosenberg, the Ancestress 
—whose name, of course, is Bertha—is said to have built 
the Castle of Neuhaus, in the fifteenth century ; prom- 
ising the workmen, if they got things all right, a festive 
treat, which is even now annually given to the poor, in 
her remembrance, on Maundy-Thursday. This festive 
treat, however, consists exactly of the viands which once 
were sacred to the Goddess Berchta, and which are still 
eaten, in some parts of Germany, at Twelfth-night, or 
Twelfth-day—which is there called Berchtentag, or Berch- 
ta’s Day ! 

In the same way we find at Oxford University, even 
now, a Boar’s Head Dinner, the origin of which is ex- 
plained from an alleged adventure a student had with a 
wild boar in the forest of Shotover ; whereas the Boar’s 
Head Dinner was in reality once a religious ceremonial 
feast among all Teutonic races—Anglo-Saxon, German 
and Norse—in honor of Freyr (the brother of the very 
Freyja-Berchta), whose sacred animal was the golden- 
bristled, swift-running boar, representing the sun in his 
career over the sky. 

If the scientific treatment of these tales—which under 
a cover of ghastliness have sometimes traits of consider- 
able charm—were popularized and brought home to the 
understanding of the masses, all superstitions would soon 
vanish and nocturnal scares become impossible. Nothing 





| 


| juice with the waters of the river. 


would then remain of them but the poetic enjoyment of 
their contents ; and White Ladies at Berlin, Vienna, or 
in noblemen’s ancestral mansions, would cease to trou- 
ble a frightened fancy. 


A FISHING-PARTY IN THE CREEK 
NATION. 
By GeorGce E, Foster. 

Aun the afternoon we rode over the prairie on the 
shambling Indian ponies furnished us by our guide 
Thickly, on all sides of us, grew a grayish, herbaceous 
plant, with pinnated leaves and papilionaceous flowers, 
where it had sprung up in small bunches in the sandy, 
upland soil. 

“Creeks call him wl-on-is-ke,” said my Indian guide, 
as he jumped from his horse and gathered a large bundle 
and tied it behind his saddle. ‘‘ White man call him 
‘devil’s shoe-string’; heap long roots ; heap like net in 
ground ; no breaks ; make plow stop in furrow,” he con- 
tinued, as we rode along. 

It was after sundown when we reached the banks of 
the Canadian River, in the Indian Territory. Here we 
found fully six hundred Indians in camp on either side 
of the broad stream, and the fires were burning brightly. 
We had made it a point to arrive early, in order to see the 
preparations for the fish-shoot, which was to take place 
early on the next day. During the early part of the even- 
ing little was done except to care for the ponies, keep the 
fires burning, and to talk and smoke; but at midnight 
the scene had changed, and all was bustle and confusion. 
Nearing the river- bank, I found that other Indians be- 
sides my guide had gathered large bunches of ul-on-is-ke, 
and it now lay at the river’s edge. Toward daylight, each 
Creek fisherman, with a sharpened pole, entered the wa- 
ter, having also with him a mallet and a bunch of the 
ul-on-is-ke, which he began to pound, thus mixing the 
By sunrise fully six 
hundred Indians, most of them armed with bows and ar- 
rows which had been made for the occasion, stood beside 
the river-bank. By this time the fish had become intoxi- 
cated by the strong, pungent odor of the powdered wi-on- 
is-ke, and floated with mouth open upon the surface of 
the water. Then the sport commenced. Whenever a 
drunken fish came to the surface, he was at once made 
a target for an arrow, and when impaled, it was allowed 
to float down the river, to be brought to the shore after 
the sport was over. While the effect of the intoxicating 
dose lasted, every Indian devoted himself to arrow-shoot- 
ing, the sport continuing fully three hours, The fish were 
finally secured, the property of each individual being 
identified by the arrow sticking into it. It was estimated 
that the result of the morning’s sport was two thousand 
pounds of fine fish. A few were reserved for immediate 
use, but the remainder were placed on the top of pens 
made of sticks, similar to those seen near fishermen’s 
cottages by the sea. The Creeks call them ‘fish fries,” 
and on these the fish are baked and smoked until fully 
cured. Sometimes, instead of entering the water and 
bruising the wl-on-is-ke, it is previously pulverizéd and 
made into little balls, which are carried up-stream and 
thrown into the water. These are seized by the fish, 
and as they float in an intoxicated condition down the 
river, they are casily shot by the Indians. 


—Joxina decides great things. 
Stronger and better oft than earnest can.—JIrace. 
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HALF-HEARTED. t 


Ir I could love thee, love, a little more, 

If thy fair love outlived the brief sweet rose 
If in my golden field were all thy store, 

And all my joy within thy garden close - 
Then would I pray my heart to be full fond 


Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


If daffodil and primrose were not frail, 


fw If snow-drop died not ere the dying day R ry ; 
If I were true as Daphnis in the tale, ( IZ 
If thou couldst love as Juliet in the play— LG ANE 
Then would I teach my heart to feel full fond CL ag 
l 


Forever, and a little bit beyond. 


But since I fear 1 am but wayward true, 
And wayward false, fair love, thou seem’st to be 

Since I some day must sigh for something new, 
And each day thou for Life’s monotony— 

Prithee, stay here ere yet we grow too fond, 


And let me pass a little bit beyond. 
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“* J SAY, SIR, I'M TIRED OF THIS SORT OF THING. IF YOU WANT TO FISH, WELL AND GOOD. BUT iF YOU’VE GOT PAT AND ME 
OUT HERE TO ASK US ALL SORTS OF QUESTIONS—WHY, I'M LONE! LET’S GO HOME,’” 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 
By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


AUTHOR OF © THE MAN OuTsIDE,”’ * His MisstInc YEARS,” Erc,, Erc., Ere. 


PART IL—A MURDER MYSTERY. 
Cuartrer VI.— (Continvep), 

Mr. Raurn Grantrey arrived at New York city, and at | fatalist or be he not, can do little more than wait. In 
his journey’s end, in due season. That is about all I can | this case, at this time, what more was there left for 
tell you regarding it. That is about all I know. Indeed, | Mr. Grantley to do ? 

I doubt if Mr. Ralph Grantley himself could tell you There are blows which stimulate every power a man 


much more. There are times when any man, be he a | possesses, blows which rouse into activity every faculty 
Vol, XXVII., No, 5—37. 
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with which God has intrusted him. 
blows which simply numb and deaden, blows which seem 
to have destroyed, for the time being, all power of concen- 
tration—all faith in conclusions—and almost the power 
of thought itself. It was such a blow as this latter that 
appeared to have fallen upon Ralph Grantley in being 
sent back to New York, instead of being allowed to ac- 
company the detective home to Riverdell. 

Total apathy seemed to have settled upon the young 
man; he seemed to notice ittle of what went on around 
him, to care little for what might or might not happen, 
and to be devoted to some problem of thoughtful intro- 
spection which he found hard—very hard —to solve. 

Problem ? Thought ? Introspection? Alas, no! I 
did not say it was thus; I only said it seemed so. In 
truth, the man might as well have slept the whole jour- 
ney through as to have done as he did. When he looked 
from the window of the hurrying car, I doubt if he saw 
the sweetness of Summer beauty in some peculiarly 
charming landscape, or noted the utter desolation of 
some stump-spotted region of rock and swamp and rag- 
ged wood, 
the word 
rays of light priuted their wonderful impressions upon 
his retina, and that his brain felt, in spite of his indiffer- 
ence, the marvelous message the nerves conveyed, But 


He saw, I suppose, in the physical sense of 
the sense which means no more than that the 


Iam sure that he saw nothing —nothing with his mental 
eyes. To him, in his then state, there was only a vague 
suggestion of a former ride—and a recent one—in all 
this ; he saw, again, by the light of memory, the moon- 
light that had flooded the earth when he and the woman 
he loved had hurried home to her desolate fireside at 
Riverdell. A vague suggestion ? Yes, vague indeed. He 
could hardly make the mental effort necessary to remem- 
ber how that ride had commenced, nor the reason for it ; 
and he did not try to recall what the end had been—or 
whether he had found any end to that horrible agony 
at all. 

He might as well have slept ? He might. Indeed, he 
did sleep much, though his sleep was uneasy, fragment- 


ary and dream-haunted. He was so tired, so worn, so 


wretched, that he would doubtless have slept had his | 


dreams been worse than they were. But they were surely 
bad enough. One in particular, which came again and 
again and again, was the most frightful thing he had ever 
known or imagined. In it, he stood, once more, where 
he had stood with the men who had gone to see whether 
the story told by Stephen Ward was true or false, and 
looked down again into the dead face of the man who 


had been the father of the girl who was his promised | 


wife. 
had looked, just as it had been a dead face in actual 
truth. The face was ashen—just as it hal really been ; 
the lips were motionless—exactly as had been true. But 
now, here, in this awful vision, the silent lips seemed 
strained under some fearful muscular pressure—a press- 
ure with a mighty mind and a wonderful will-power be- 
hind it—which demanded that they should unclose and 
speak, even though dead. 

And he stood and watched—watched ! Watched and 
dreaded! Dreaded lest the calm should break ; dreaded 
lest the frozen front of death should melt ; dreaded lest 
he should hear words, from the tongue of this dead man, 
that he would rather die than hear. 

‘** Three years,” he muttered, brokenly, in his anguished 
sleep ; ‘‘ three years—or two. I had rather die than have 
him speak— even though he said nothing worse than 
that !” 

_ The dream went on—slowly. It seemed, always, as 


In the dream, it was a dead face upon which he | 


e — 


There are other | though years — cycles — eternities—elapsed as he stood 


there and gazed in horrified fascination on the face of the 
murdered man who had no enemies—so far as was gener- 
He felt himself grow old—old—old. His 
limbs grew weak and tottering ; deep wrinkles settled 
themselves farther and farther into his face ; 


grew dim 


ally known ! 


his « yes 
—with age and with watching; the hair was 
thin and seanty upon his temples, and when he pulled at 
it, in his terror and fright, with his fingers twisted and 
convulsed with a nameless horror, the locks he tore away 
And still—the dead man said noth- 
Still, there was only the pathetic effort, lost for- 
ever in the silence of his lips! 

And then, exultingly, his heart said to him that he 
would wait no longer—that he would go to the woman 
who had called this man “ father,” and teach her to forget 
her sorrow for him —possibly teach her to forget him al- 
together, and find, in a single hour of the heaven of her 
love, full and ample recompense for the dragging ages le 
had spent while watching by the side of the dead. He 
turned aside ; he raised his foot to step over the pros- 
trate form of the dead man. The still and pathetic face 
did not change. The desperata energy on his lips, which 
death had turned to marble, did not flash up into a just 
and righteous indignation ; no breath stirred in the gaunt 
form ; no pulse beat in his arteries, and no venous flood 
crept sluggishly back to the stilled and unavailing heart. 
The legs lay stiff and stark, along the ground, just as he 


were white as snow ! 
' 


ing ! 


had seen them on one never-to-be-forgotten morning, the 
nerveless abandon of their pitiful posture something thiat 
short of death could ever counterfeit. Dead 
silent—still ! And yet—— And yet—— Merciful God! 
The dead man lifted his right arm, extended his right 
hand, pushed the dreaming man back to his place, again, 
and held him there. narrow—the path! And 
the dead man stretched across it! And no passage on 
either the right or the left. And he felt that he knew, 
in his dream, that the dead would lie between him and 
Etta Elveys—forever ! 

He ate little. He drank little. He barely existed on 
that fearful journey ; it would have been a mocking mis- 
use of words to have asserted that he more than lived 

Sometimes thought 

But it would hardly be true to write that. The restless 
reiteration of his doubtful hope, ‘‘ If only Etta will keep 
silence ; if only Etta will not tell,” could hardly be called 
thought. 

He reached his journey’s end—at last. All things end 

so they say—unless it be the dragging torments of Per- 
dition. And so—the train on which he rode reached the 
great city. And so—he found his way to the place where 
he had hired Mr. Horace Gleason. 

He handed the detective’s package to the manager, and 
his whole attitude and demeanor were far from being a 
credit to him. 


ho woe 


Narrow 





But the manager smiled, kindly and re- 
assuringly. Doubtless he was used to having Mr. Gleason 
send men back to him with important and forgotten 
messages. Doubtless Mr. Gleason was a careless and fi 
getful fellow. So reasoned Mr. Ralph Grantley, and le 
found comfort in so doing. He got asmile into his wan 
face. He got his limbs steady. He looked quite the r 
spectable young man he had the reputation of being. 

‘Careless? Forgetful? O God, if Horace Gleason 
is only that—and Etta Elveys is shrewd and silent !” 

The manager opened the bulky package. He laid 
aside several bundles of folded papers—for his futuro 
examination, perhaps--and perhaps not, But he opened 
and read a tiny folded scrap that had had a place abovc 
the others in the thick pile. 
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He looked over at Grantley. 
he nodded pleasantly. 

“T have to thank you very much for this service,” he 
said, cordially, ‘‘ though no one but Gleason would ever 
have thought of asking it. It was a little matter that 
we should have known of, to be sure, but it could. have 
waited—it could have waited. Our friend Gleason is al- 
ways so careful—always so more than thoughtful. We 
shall allow, in our bill, for all the expenses you have in- 
eurred, and——” 

“Don’t mention it,” cried Grantley. 

‘* But I see the whole affair has annoyed you. 
wonder. Don’t let it continue to do so. 
soon as you can. Good-mornirg.” 

“Thank you. Good-morning.” 

The manager turned to his desk again. He took up 
an envelope, put in the scrap of paper he had read, sealed 
it, wrote a few words on it, and touched a little call-bell 
at his elbow. 

A man appeared in the door-way. 

The manager handed him the envelope, saying : 

‘*A bit of business for Thompson and Jackson ”— and 
the man withdrew. 

Mr. Ralph Grantley’ left the detective agency quite 
himself again. He had gotten back the power of thought 
once more, as well as a sort of sturdy faith in the va- 
lidity of his own conclusions. The few minutes he had 
spent with the manager of ‘‘the greatest detective agency 
in the world” had lifted an enormous load from his mind. 
He was as certain now, as he had been doubtful before, 
that Etta would be as wise and wary as he could wish. 
He was happy again, or almost happy. 

Perhaps he would have felt differently if he could have 
known tie contents of Gleason’s note : 


His smile deepened, and 


I don’t 
Forget it all as 


“ IMPERATIVE.—Assign two men. Keep Grantley in sight, night 
and day, until they report to me for orders, GLEASON.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT A FISHERMAN FOUND. 





Bricut and early, on Monday morning 

jut no! Natural and quite-to-be-expected as that sort 
of thing would be, it isn’t true. And we have to deal 
with the truth, and confine ourselves to it, in this history 
of the fortunes and the misfortunes—the lives and the 
deaths — of those whose circles of experience brought 
them in contact with any whose blood. came from the 
ancient house of Elveys ! 

Bright 2? No. A slow, drizzling, penetrating rain was 
falling, and had been falling for hours, when Mr. Hor- 
ace Gleason awoke, glanced out of his window, yawned, 
stretched himself, turned over—and went to sleep again! 

Early ? Most decidedly No! It was late when Mr. 
Gleason settled himself for his morning nap. It was 
much later when he awoke again, lazily rose and lei- 
surely dressed, It was very late indeed when he had fin- 
ished his elaborate and elegant breakfast. Was there any 
object in all this? Or had the detective forgotten, for a 
little, just why he was in Riverdell ? 

Breakfast finished, Mr. Gleason smoked a couple of 
cigars. Then he walked across the street, and into the 
store of Grantley & Son.” 

‘Grantley & Son” was what the sign said, in all the 
glory of recently fresh paint. But beneath it, only par- 
tially obscured by the coat or two of paint which had 
been intended to put it out of sight forever, the name of 
“John Grantley” still faintly showed. That was the sign 
which had done service in the days when the ‘‘Son ” was 





only a hope of the future—the days when ‘John Grant- 
ley ” was a certainty, while ‘‘ Grantley & Son” was only a 
possibility. ; 

‘*Grantley & Son” kept a general store. They sold 
everything that the villagers of Riverdell, and the farm- 
ers of the surrounding country, with their wives and 
daughters and sons, were likely to want. You might 
have bought anything from. a threshing- machine to a 
pound of cod-fish at the store of ‘‘ Grantley & Son.” 

Mr. Horace Gleason had a note in his pocket for Mr. 
John Grantley. He had seen Mr. Grantley, as you remem- 
ber, when he had left the cars on Saturday. Mr. Grantley 
was in the front of the store, and at leisure, when he en- 
tered, and looked at him with that curiosity which is so 
usual and natural to the inhabitants of small towns when 
strangers are in question. 

And he presented his fote of introduction? Pardon 
me, my dear reader, but you mustn’t be too hasty. He 
ought to have done so, no doubt. Yeu would. So would 
I. That is one reason why Mr. Horace Gleason was a 
great detective—while you or I would find the business 
more or less of a failure. Mr. Horace Gleason did noth- 
ing of the sort. 

He asked a question or two regarding the sort of hunt- 
ing and fishing he might expect to find in the vicinity of 
Riverdell, after which he purehased the finest fishing- 
outfit ‘* Grantley & Son” could furnish, and the best gun 
that had ever been brought into Riverdell. 

“Tf you could suggest some one to show me where I 
would be likely to have good luck,” began Gleason, in a 
reluctant and apologetic tone. 

“T think Ican. There’s a man—— 

Gleason interrupted him. 

‘Don’t send a man,” he said, bruskly ; ‘‘I don’t want 
a man. He'll be a fool—or selfish. He either won't 
know where there is good hunting and fishing, o: he’d 
rather keep his knowledge to himself, instead of im- 
parting it to a stranger. 
good, likely boy “ 

“There is. I see one at this moment, just across the 
street. What Tommy Teller doesn’t know of the sport 
you seek, in this locality, isn’t worth knowing.” 

Gleason’s face brightened visibly. 

‘*Teller —Teller— Tommy Teller,” he said, musingly, 
and as innocently as though he hadn’t deliberately de- 
termined, long ago, to go fishing with that very individual 
that very day ; ‘‘ it seems to me that I’ve heard that name 
somewhere, sometime ; and—I remember now. Didn’t 
he carry my valise to the hotel on Saturday afternoon ?” 

“T think it likely. I saw him loafing about the station 
just before the train came in.” . 

“What sort of a lad is Tommy? Honest ?” 

‘“‘He? Yes. And strange enough, too. The Tellers 
haven’t the best of reputations, as a general thing, but 
I guess you'll find Tommy all right.” 

‘And truthful ?” 

‘Beyond a doubt.” 

“Very well; I'll thank you to call Tommy over here 
for me.” 

Mr. Grantley did as his customer had requested 

‘*Could you go with me, Tommy, and show me where 
there is good hunting, or fishing, or both ?” asked the 
gentleman, 

Tommy hesitated, standing doubtingly on one foot, 
while he dug the other into the soft mud. 

‘**T don’t exactly know, sir,” he said, slowly ; ‘‘ you see, 
Thad agreed to go fishing with Pat Peacher, and——” 

‘All right. Let me go with the two of you. I’d much 
rather have you both than only one.” 


If there was a boy, now—a 
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Tommy agreed to that proposition with eager readi- 
ness, and ran to find his friend, with whom he soon re- 
turned. And a half-hour later the ill-assorted group of 
three was well on its way to the locality where fish, as 
Tommy put it, seemed ‘really anxious to be caught !” 

It wasn’t a difficult matter to bring the conversation 
around to the subject of the recent murder, though Mr. 
Gleason was so careful and foresighted as to let one of the 


boys be the first to refer to it. It might happen, so he 


said to himself, that he would find it convenient to have | 


the boys remember that that was the way in which their 
talk regarding the tragedy commenced. 

‘*You were acquainted with Mr. Elveys ?” asked Mr. 
Gleason. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tommy ; ‘‘ that is, I'd done all sorts 
of errands for him, and 

‘*A good man, was he ?” 

** Liberal, sir, and all that.” 

“And happy ? Was he happy ?’ 

‘*He was kind and gentle, sir, and had a soft voice — 
like a woman. But I don’t know. I’ve seen 
him when he seemed sorry, and—and——” 

“Well ?” 


‘*And sometimes when he seemed afraid of some- 





’ 


happy ? 


thing.” 

‘*You know Miss Etta ?” 

‘IT should say I did. She’s my Sunday-school teacher, 
and the grandest and noblest lady that ever lived. I tell 
you, sir, she’s made a manly boy out of me, if I do have 
to say it myself; and out of Pat Peacher, too. You ask 
any one what kind of boys we are—old Grantley, for in- 
stance—and see what he'll say. But, if there were ever 
any meaner fellows than we were when that angel took 
hold of us, they’ve never struck Riverdell—that’s all.” 

The detective fished in silence for awhile after that, 
and Lis pale face seemed whiter than ever. He was 
thinking of another woman he had once known—a 
woman of whom it would have been easy and natural 
to have said all that Tommy had said of Etta Elveys—a 
woman he had loved—and lost—the woman who had 
married Edwin Elveys. He shut his teeth sharply to- 
gether; his hands touched the fishing-rod so harshly 
that it was bent and twisted; and an unfortunate fish 
which he landed, just then, was treated with more than 
necessary cruelty. 

‘‘IT suppose Miss Elveys has lovers ?” he ventured at 
length. 


‘** Lovers ? ’ 


I should say so. Everybody loves her.’ 

*‘But not asI mean. I mean the sort of lovers who 
marry, you know, and——” 

The boy’s face flushed, and then paled. 
uncomfortable ; he seemed uneasy. 

“Tf I were older——” began this sturdy knight of ten 
years, and then he laughed aloud at his own boyish folly. 
“I suppose young Grantley will marry her, sometime,” 
he said, gravely. ‘‘I know that he’s been after her for 
about as many years as I can remember. And every one 
says he'll get her.” 

‘Are they engaged ?” 

‘**So folks say—since the old man died. I never heard 
it said for certain, not before that.” 

**What sort of a man is he ?” 

‘He? The right sort, you can just bet. He'd do 
more to accommodate a little fellow than almost any one 
ITever knew. He’s true blue, he is, and I hope he'll get 
Etta Elveys; and I couldn't say more than that.” 

**T suppose such a girl as she is has other lovers ?” 

The boy’s face clouded. His little hands clinched 


He looked 


themselves into formidable-looking fists. 
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There’s no one else—except Steve Ward,” he said, 
And who’s Steve Ward ?” 

Steve ? He’s the fellow that found old Elveys dead.” 
What sort of man is he ?” 
‘Man ? He ain’t a man at all. 
will be. He’s an orphan, and——” 

**Yes. And who were his parents ?” 

‘*T don’t know’s he ever had any. I’ve heard ’em say 
that he was found, somewhere, when he was a baby, and 
that no one knows what name he ought to have.” 

“H-m! Is that so? Well, Ward is a very good 
name—a very good name indeed. I used to know 
Wards ”— reflectively and musingly—‘‘ years ago, when | 
was young. That was many, many years ago. I say, 
Tommy,” addressing that individual again, ‘‘I judge you 
don’t like Steve Ward ?” 

‘No, sir; I don’t.” 

‘*And Miss Etta ?” 

‘*Hah! She never gave a second look at him. She 
never would.” 

*“And he? Has he followed her ?—tormented ler ?” 

“No. He wouldn’t dare, But we always thought he 
was rather soft on her.” 

**And—and about Mr. Elveys ; I don’t suppose that 
Steve—would—would——” 

‘* Would have killed him? Nothe. Not that I think 
he’s any too good to do it, but I’m sure he’s too great a 
coward,” 


I don’t believe he ever 


‘**You say you saw young Grantley coming home from 
the direction of the place where the murder was commit- 
ted, and late that night ? Will you tell me all about it ?” 

Tommy glanced at Pat ; Pat glanced back at Tommy. 
One had a sort of apology in his face ; the other, a look 
of surprise and contempt. The man realized, in a mo- 
ment, that he had made a mistake. These boys were of 
the silent sort, who do not talk of their exploits and ad- 
ventures. Pat was not ready to forgive Tommy for what 
he had evidently said to this gentleman, on some former 
occasion ; nor was Tommy quite ready to forgive himself. 
But the settlement of a little difficulty of this sort was 
quite within the powers of this ‘‘ great detective.” 

“T thought that possibly there might have been some 
danger, and that young Grantley knew it,” he began, 
“and : 

‘‘He would know it, if any one did,” said Tommy, 
heartily, all his suspicions gone in a moment, ‘“‘for El- 
veys always liked him and trusted him.” 

‘And that he might have gone out that way in order 
to help, if there was any need of it, and i 

‘‘That’s the sort of fellow he is,” said Pat, enthusi- 
astically. And ‘ He ain’t no coward,” added Tommy. 

‘And he might have seen something which made him 
think his help wouldn’t be needed, and so have come 
home sooner than——” 

‘‘T think it was later—later than ” began Pat ; then 
he stopped suddenly, and could be prevailed upon to say 
no more in that vein. P 

‘How did you happen to see him, and when and where 
was it ?” asked the detective. 

‘*There ain't no harm in telling that,” said Tommy, in 
an aside to Pat, ‘‘and I know it. You see, sir, Pat and I 
were down under the bridge taking a swim that night, 
and, all at once, something fell into the river, close be- 
side us. In fact, I saw it when it was falling, and it was 
fortunate for me that I did. It came near hitting me 
on the head as it was, and would if I hadn't dodged.” 

‘And you looked up ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘And saw ?” 
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‘Ralph Grantley walking slowly along across the 
bridge. He had dropped his—the—the—the thing——” 

“Dropped ? Or thrown ?” 

“JT said dropped, sir.” 

“And what was it he dropped ?” 

“No matter. That is, I ain’t sure I know. I say, sir, 
I’m tired of this sort of thing. If you want to fish, well 
and good. But if you've got Pat and me out here to ask 
us all sorts of questions—why, I’m done! Let’s go 
home.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Mr. Gleason, laughing, ‘‘ you are 
two of the most suspicious and discreet boys I ever 
knew. I only hope, if any detective comes here, you'll 
tell him no more than you've told me. 
whole, I think we'll go back, as you say. 
many fish—but I’ve caught all I came for! 
you go in swimming, under the bridge, very often ?” 

The boys shuddered. 


I haven’t got 


“Not now—not since they found Mr. Elveys,” faltered | 


Pat. 

** And why not ?” 

‘‘ Because — because, sir— we have a notion that— 
that a 

‘Well, what is it ?” 

“That we might look up and see, on the bridge, right 
over our heads ie 

**Young Grantley again ?” 

**Oh, no, sir; not Grantley, but Mr. Elveys !” 

* * * * * 








~ 


Midnight, and half an hour past. The rain, which 
had fallen in a sullen and sulky drizzle all day long, was 
coming down in torrents. The wind, which had seemed 
idle and listless while daylight lasted, now roared and 
rioted in the gorge beneath the bridge. 
ever been darker. 
a searcher for any information to be obtained in that vi- 
cinity would have been more likely to be entirely free 
from interruption. 

Mr. Horace Gleason, standing at the very margin of 
the stream, looked up at the bridge and laughed. This 
was not the sort of night his young friends would have 
been likely to choose for a swim, even if the fear of see- 





And, on the | 


I suppose 
| moved. 





No night had | 
No time could have been found when | 


ing the dead man taking a midnight walk had not been | 
in their minds to keep them away from the place alto- | 


gether. 

And yet, Gleason himself was undoubtedly going to 
have a swim himself. He slowly removed one garment, 
and then another, and another, until he stood forth un- 
hampered and untrammeled by the restraining power cf 
elothing. 

His skin gleamed like ivory, though the night was so 
utterly black that one must have stood very near him in 
order to see its whiteness. His muscles swelled and 
quivered ; he looked a very athlete, as he stood there, 
waiting a little before he took a plunge-a dangerous 
man to attack, a fearful man to engage in any contest in 
which the stronger and quicker would win. He raised 
his arms above his head ; he drew in long breaths of the 
rainy wind ; he balanced himself upon his sinewy toes. 
He leaped here and there. Had he been so unfortunate 
as to have been seen, and captured, he would have had 
hard work to prove that he was not a madman. 

He looked up at the bridge again—and laughed again. 
He knew just where the bridge was, but he could see 
nothing of it. It cast no shadow, that night. Straining 


eyeballs, that night, could see no blacker shapo against 
the sky, when looking toward it, than there was any- 
where and everywhere in the murky air above. 

Nothing, or almost nothing. 


What could he see? 





Here, the river widened. Here, just at his feet, was 
the margin of a deep and silent pool of water—a pool 
where the hurrying current had nothing to do with one 
who might venture in. But out yonder, a dozen rods 
away, the river roared and raged over its steep and 
rocky bed. Out there, the water was white with foam ; 
and the changing forms of the storm-lashed waves could 
be seen in a dim and vague and ghostly fashion. He 
looked there, and he laughed again—laughed and ex- 
ulted in his strength! Out there, if need be, out where 
the river was swiftest and the rocky bed steepest, he was 
ready and willing to go, in order to know what Ralph 
Grantley had thrown—or dropped—into the river. 

He looked up again, and this time he did not langh, 
One touched the wet sand. His clasped hands 
were raised high above his upturned eyes. His lips 
But the prayer he had to say, if prayer it was 
at all, was wild and incoherent. Two 
the burden of it all—the names, I fear, of Elaine and 
God ; possibly the names of God and Elaine! 

He rose to his feet again. He stood on the very edge 
of this dark pool—this pool that common belief at River- 
dell called bottomless—and he swung his arms and his 
body backward and forward. Then, suddenly, he sprung 
out, far out, and dived headlong for the bottom. 

I presume that no detective, not even Mr. Gleason 
himself, had ever carried investigation to such an ex- 
treme before! I have no doubt that most observers, 
had there been any, would have laughed at the whole 
proceeding. But Mr. Horace Gleason did not laugh. 
He could not. He would not. The whole affair was, 
to him, as serious as anything he had ever known or 
imagined. What mattered it that the man who had 
been done to his death, in the dead of night, in a lonely 
spot where only the cruel eye of murder and the never- 
sleeping eye of God looked on, had been a man he 
hated ? What mattered it that the man who had em- 
ployed him to search was the man against whom his 
What matter ? 

He had put his services above the purchase of personal 
interest, in this case, hours ago. The man who had 
killed Edwin Elveys, simply, might have had his secret 
sympathy, doubtless, if not his open thanks. But the 
one who had killed the father of Elaine’s child Ah ! 
that was another thing! Tighter and tighter would he 
draw the coils of evidence around him; tighter and 
tighter— until they bound him for the gallows itself. 
As sure as God lived, and spared his life, so surely 
would he know the truth. And, if Ralph Grantley did 
—did—ah, gods ! what a vengeance he would have for 
it all! And this man, so the boys had said, had dropped 
something into the river, as he came home from the way 
Edwin Elveys went—the way from which Edwin Elveys 
had never returned! And he—he would know what that 
young man had seen fit to throw away, even though he 
risked his life in the search. 

Down he went, to the very bottom of the deep, deep 
pool. And eagerly and rapidly did he search, with feet 
and hands alike, in the utter blackness of the watery 
gulf. He remained as long as he dared—remained until 
heart and lungs and brain were protesting against their 
enforced abstinence from the purified flood of life and 
the vitality-bestowing air—longer than he had ever re- 
mained beneath the surface of river or lake in all his 
life before, though he had had a wonderful reputation, 
among his fellows, for that sort of thing, in the days of 
his strength and his youth. 

Up—up to the surface, again, there to lie at ease on 
his back, using only the slightest of efforts to keep him- 


knee 


names seemed 


suspicions pointed ? 
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self afloat, to look blindly up into the rain-laden abysm 
of darkness, and to drink in, greedily and hungrily, the 
wet air on which the life of the swimmer depended. 

One minute thus—of an experience almost painful in 
the change it was from what he had endured in the deep 
below him ; two minutes — three—four —five — of such 
pleasure as only those can ever know who have been for 
a long, long time—as such fleeting minutes are long— 
without the blessing of fresh air. Five long minutes— 
for life—for pleasure. Five short minutes—for needed 
rest. Then down again, to renew his search. 

So it went, hour after hour. So it went—a little time, 
as long as was possible, searching the river-bottom ; and 
then a little time, as short as he dared, floating—resting 
—breathing—preparing for another plunge. So it went, 
hour after hour, hour after hour. He had no way in which 
to count the time, out where he worked—hopefully at first 
—madly and desperately later. But he felt the rain lessen 
—lessen —and cease. He heard the wind lower its roar 
to a sob—a sigh—and almost die away in the uncanny 
nooks and crevices among the rocks and ledges. He saw 
the blackness of the night grow lighter —lighter—until 
hope and faith could have said which way was east, and 
have given a reason for looking for a morning. He could 
make out the shadowy shape cof the bridge now, far above 
him, vague and indistinct, as though carved out of noth- 
ing more substantial than cloud and mist. He knew that 
some keen-eyed person, waiting on the bridge above, and 
watching to see what was going on below him, might 
possibly make out his white face upturned from the 
surface of the river. He knew that the heap of water- 
drenched clothing on the bank, faintly distinguished in 
the lessening gloom, might strike a thoughtful and ob- 
servant person as being something that wasn’t there the 
evening or the day before. 

He smiled at his thoughts, as he recalled the reasons 
his two boyish friends had for not coming near the 
high bridge after night-fall. With Tommy Teller and Pat 
Peacher to look down at him, the reputation of the river, 
and of the dead Mr. Elveys, would be settled forever— 
even though the utmost stretch of juvenile occult phi- 
losophy should find it impossible to explain why a man 
who was murdered on the ridge, yonder, should find 
his restlessness banished by coming and floating, like a 
drowned man, in the pool beneath the bridge. He smiled 
at his thoughts—-when he thought of the boys. But 
there was no occasion for smiles when he thought of 
what might happen if some older, wiser, braver person 

-some individual of an investigating turn of mind— 
should eateh sight of him, and come down to see what 
it all meant. He realized that it would be difficult to 
offer a satisfactory explanation ! 

So he said to himself that he would go down once 
more, only once more, and then—— 

Give it up ? Never! Postpone it until another con- 
venient time; that was all. He had resolved that he 
would know what Ralph Grantley threw into the river, 
though it took him days—weeks—months—years—a life- 
time ! 

He went down again. 
had at any time before. 
idly, madly. 

And—ah ?—what was that that his foot touched? It 
felt like—like But he does not dare say, even to him- 
self, what it was like. A fever is in his veins. Flashes of 
light come and go before his eyes. Then a roaring in his 
ears, and it is growing louder and louder with each pass- 
ing moment. His lungs are empty, and are revolting 
against his cruelty in keeping them longer from the air 


He remained longer than he 
He searched more eagerly, rap- 














| 


which is stirring along the river’s breast in the grow- 
ing and lightening morning above. His heart is getting 
spasmodic in its action, unwilling to pump the impure 
and waste -laden blood to the hungry tissues it cannot 
nourish, and still laboring to give to the greedy organs 
the best it has to give. His brain is becoming affected. 
His mind wanders a little. He almost forgets, for an in- 
stant or two, that he must desist soon—or that it will be 
too late! And still he searches—searches ; searches for 
the suggestive thing his foot touched, or which he fan- 
cied it did ; searches longer and longer, because he feels 
he must not leave this spot until he has found success ; 
searches because he knows that he cannot go to the sur- 
face, and be sure of coming down again within many 
yards of this place. Well—well—he is not the first man 
to fail, and with success in his very grasp. He will not 
be the last. And perhaps it is better so—better so, If 
God means this as a test of his constancy—his courage 
—his fidelity—so be it! He accepts the Heaven - flung 
challenge. In the name of the dead Elaine Vernon (he 
cannot quite bear to call her Elaine Elveys), and in the 
name of the living woman who has her face, her features, 
her form, he can do all things. And he will. But now, 
now he must go to the surface—to the shore. Now he 
must dress, and get home to his hotel-room in season for 
a little rest and sleep. To-morrow night, perhaps ; the 
next night, possibly ; and so on —and on — and on — for 
a series of nights which hope hardly dares to promise 
him will be much less than endless, he can work. And 
he will! One last sweep of his hands, and—— 

Up he goes ! Up, to lie panting, for a time, where the 
air is sweeter and more welcome than it ever was before. 
Up, to turn his eager eyes toward the sky, gasping to the 
coming light, from his impassioned heart : ‘‘ Thank God ! 
Thank God !” : 

For he found, at the last moment, that for which he 
had searched. He brought up, at the last moment, in his 
hand, that which his foot had touched. 

How long had he been down ? I do not know. I can- 
not say. But this I do know : Let the guilty one, against 
whom this man is ready to pit such powers and such de- 
votion, tremble. It had been better for him had he never 
been born. It had been better, much better, had Ralph 
Grantley seen Edwin Elveys safely home. 

He swims swiftly to the shore. He hurriedly dresses 
himself. He walks rapidly to his hotel, and goes up to 
his room. . 

His wet clothes are Jaid aside. A dry night-robe is 
donned. And then, such is the power of this man’s mind 
over his physical body, he is asleep in less than a minute 
from the time his head touches his pillow. But he has 
left the treasure he found in the river lying on the table 
at his bedside. Let us steal up and examine it, while 
he sleeps the exhausted and seemingly dreamless sleep 
which we are apt to think is vouchsafed to childhood 
alone—the sleep which is as calm and peaceful as though 
he could not wake with the power to send a man to the 
gallows. 

Pick it up carefully ; handle it cautiously; it may be 
dangerous, even now! A revolver, handsome — silver- 
mounted —with five chambers loaded— one empty—and 
with the name of Ralph Grantley rudely scratched upon it! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


YES, AN ARTIFICIAL FATE! 


I poy’r know just what time it was when Mr. Horace 
Gleason retired on that Tuesday morning. 
how long he said to himself that he would sleep. 


I don’t know 
But I 
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do know that it was still early when he awoke. And I 
know that, this time, he did not turn over for another 
nap. He rose at once, found dry clothing in his valise, 
and dressed immediately. Then he sat down—to think ! 

He had no long and luxuriously served breakfast this 
morning ; indeed, he had no breakfast at all. The peo- 
ple about the hotel were beginning to regard him as an 
eccentric individual—this man who had gone fishing in 
the rainy day-time with the two boys, and who had spent 


the rainier night no one knew where—and to regard lis | 


wishes as final, and his silences as wishes. 


interruption. I am not sure whether he knew they called 
him—not sure that he heard the blows upon his door, or 
the voices outside ; I only know he did not answer—did 
not go and eat. 

He had a box of cigars in his valise, and a half-dozen 
or so, handy on his table. But he did not touch one of 
them ; he did not smoke that morning. 

He only sat and thought—thought—thought. 

Thought ? Of what ? 
fate ? Oh, no; little, if any, of that. He had put that 
almost out of his mind, when he had once found the 
revolyer in the river. Ralph Grantley was never to 
marry Etta Elveys, of course, because he was unworthy 
the love of the woman who had the hair, and eyes, and 
the sunny complexion and willowy form, of the long- 
dead, but the ever-unforgotten, Elaine Vernon. Ralph 


Grantley must be hanged, of course, in the law’s good | 
time, because he had dared bring sorrow to the heurt | 


which took half its warm current from the Vernon tide. 
He would call on Mr. John Grantley, of course, when 
he was entirely ready, present his letter of introduc- 
tion, ask a few questions, and listen to anything the old 
gentleman might have to say. 


could come of it. Nothing that his father could say 


would be at all likely to shake or break the evidence | 


against Ralph. But then, it rather seemed his duty to 
go. And he never had shirked a duty—not even an un- 
pleasant one. He never would. He would go. But he 
need be in no hurry. There were some days to spare, 
yet. He could figure up the very earliest day on which 
it would be possible for Mr. Ralph Grantley to put in an 
appearance. It would be time enough to go the day be- 
fore that. 

Mr. Horace Gleason would go and see Miss Etta, El- 
veys, of course, though he hardly knew why he intended 
going. How many things, my friend, go with the label 
‘*of course” in this world, the doers of which would be 
unable to concisely, directly, unequivocally and unblush- 
ingly answer the direct and natural question, ‘‘ Why ?” 

He would go and see Miss Etta. Perhaps it was more 
to hear her talk, see her smile, and watch shadow and 
sunshine fight for supremacy in her sorry face, than for 
any other or better reasons. Nothing she could say 
would be likely to help the young fellow she had loved 
(you see, he was putting her passion in the past tense 
already), and he found an unwonted flush on his cheek 
as he thought of the probability of her pure and inno- 
cent lips uttering that which would have harmed him 
and injured his caunse—if his success of last night, at the 
river, had not made that impossible. Oh, yes, he would 
surely go and see Miss Etta ; she should tell him all she 
knew, all she guessed, all she feared ; his art should have 
full exercise with her, for, in the end, she would be the 
better for it. He would teach her to—to 

But no! She must learn that lesson alone. 





No help 


So, when | 
they had called at his door twice, they let the man take | 
his own time, without further attempts at interference or | 


Of Ralph Grantley, and his | 


It would be a bore, of | 
course, under the circumstances, and no actual good | 





of his would avail her in leveling the unworthy idol 
which she had raised high in the holiest place in her 
heart. His own past was such as to make even a con- 
| templated proffer of aid or advice an intended mockery. 

She must learn to live without Ralph Grantley and his 

love. As to the way in which the knowledge of her lov- 
| er’s unworthiness was to reach her—that was none of his 
Other men and women had had to take their 
So must she. 

One pang cut the detective’s heart with a blow like 
that of a knife. ‘Paradise is paradise, be it a fools 
paradise,” he found himself quoting, and the question, 
**Need she know ?” ran along his brain, But the an- 
swer given was short and sharp, imperative and final. 
| The man who killed her father should never marry her 
Put long life for her, and happiness unshad- 
owed by a single thought of aught less, in one scale of 
Fate’s balance ; put the sudden death which sorrow 
tainted with dishonor—death as sure and merciless as 
that which the frost puts upon the tender flowers—some- 
times brings, in the other ; no matter, his choice would 
still be the same. Then, as now, would he use his piti- 
less power as the arbiter of her destiny. The man who 
Killed her father should not marry Etta Elveys! 

He meant to call upon Black and Gray and White, the 
three gentlemen who managed the affairs of the River- 
dellians for them, before leaving town. It would be a 
genuine pleasure to see what they would do, when he 
had done what he could—to hear what they would say, 
when he had said what he might. 

But Black and Gray and White, with Miss Etta and 
Mr. John, must wait. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof!’ 

It would seem, perhaps, from what I have written, 
that the detective was giving a great deal of thought to 
Mr. Ralph Grantley, after all, ‘Let me say again that he 
was not. 
| He had dismissed the matter which I have mentioned 
in much the way I have written, but in less time than it 
has taken me to tell it. 

And still—he was deeply engrossed in thought. Aud 
one side of his mental state was retrospective and re- 
eretful. 

Here was a young woman, good, beautiful, enormously 
wealthy, utterly alone in the world. That she should 
marry was natural. That she would marry soon was 
likely. That two persons, at least, loved her was cer- 
tain. That, too, was natural; it was only strange that 
the number of her lovers was not greater; he felt sure 
of that, absolutely sure, and who should know better 
than he? Had he not loved —hopelessly loved —the 
woman whose face hers counterfeited ? 

Loved ? Loved hopelessly ? In that is the key to his 
thoughts. Two men love this woman, just as not less 
than two men loved Elaine Vernon in the morning years 
of his life—the years which are forever gone. One is not 
poor, just as Edwin Elveys was not poor; one has the 
advantages of education and social position, just as Ed 
win Elveys had them ; one has succeeded, so far as win- 
ning the woman’s love is concerned, just as Edwin El- 
veys succeeded. Considering none other than Edwin 
Elveys and himself, in the matter of the long-ago fin- 
ished tragedy—the long-ago burned-out romance — he 
is putting this newer romance and tragedy in the place 
of the older one; he is putting Ralph Grantley in the 
| place of Edwin Elveys; he is putting Stephen Ward in 
the place of himself. 

Hie is quite aware of the unfairness of this comparison. 
That he was poor, awkward, uneducated—all—all that is 


concern, 


| chances. 


—hever. 
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true ; but he has never spoken to Stephen Ward ; he is 
not sure that he has ever seen him—not perfectly sure ; 
he may not be quite ready and willing to hold to this 
side of his psychological comparison— when he knows 
Stephen Ward—actually knows him—knows him well! 
And he knows the other half of his comparison is un- 
just. To be sure, Elaine Vernon expected to marry him 
—once ; to be sure, they were as good as betrothed, save 
for the words that had never been quite spoken—once ; 


| 


to be sure, Edwin Elveys won her away from him when | 


he might have known just how matters stood—and most 
likely did. But Horace Gleason’s profession, that of a 
detective, in which he has acquired both wealth and 
honor, and to which he still clings, as he has clung to 
it all these years since he first found success in it, grew 
out of his mad personal hope that he could find some- 
thing bad in the life of Edwin Elveys, and so part him 
from the woman he had won. It developed out of his 


| answer—at first. ) 


mad attempt to find it right and just to ruin him. All | 


that was in the days when he dared not trust himself in 
the presence of Edwin Elveys; all that was in the days 
when he did not know where Edwin Elveys lived; all 
that was failure—failure. He found nothing tangible 
against the name and record of Edwin Elveys, in the 


places where he had lived, among the men and women | 


by whom he was known. His -greatest sin—almost his 
only one—was the sin by which Horace Gleason lost, if 
sin that truly was. 
Edwin Elveys and Ralph Grantley in the same place in 


So that it is scarcely fair to put | 


reason. He will not give up that thought; he will not 
admit its possible falsity—not even to win the daughter's 
love. On the whole—magnanimous conclusion—he de- 
cides he will not marry Etta Elveys ! 

He will not marry Etta Elveys. No, indeed. He won- 
ders that he ever thought of it. Suppose he had been 
fool enough to decide differently ? Suppose he had gone 
to her, told her the story of his younger life, and asked 
her to be his wife? What then ? Suppose she had said 
““No”? (And he admits that that might have been her 
Or suppose she had asked him fora 
little time—asked him to wait ? (As he feels quite sure 
would have been the case.) Pride—pique—the desire to 
have his own way—all the unworthiest qualities that a 
man can have—would have held him persistently to his 
purpose. And then, when he had won her, and married 
her (you see, he has forgotten to say ‘‘ suppose” any 
longer—has no word with more of concession in it than 
‘*when’’), he would have spent the rest of his life in a 
self-torturing comparison of her with her mother. Her 
lips—not quite so full and ripe; her eyes—not quite so 
deep and clear; her cheeks—not quite so plump and 
delicately tinted ; her touch less tender, her tones less 
sweet, her whole self an imperfect imitation of perfec- 
tion’s self. Marry her? He was a fool to have thought 
of it. Had he been less tired, less under the influence 


| of the reaction which followed the labors of last night, it 


the dramas—the old drama and the new —for Ralph | 


Grantley threw something into the river, the night 
Etta’s father was murdered—and he found Grantley’s 
revolver in the river, last night, with five chambers 
loaded —and one empty. 

This brings him back to his one decision —his one 
doubt. Ralph Grantley cannot marry Etta Elveys—shall 
not marry her. 
Why shall he not ? 


Why may not Stephen Ward marry her ? | 
| concerned. 


A sudden temptation now sweeps over him, and drives | 


all his arguments ia Stephen Ward’s behalf out of his 
mind for a little. Why should ke not marry Etta Elveys 
himself? He believes he might. Perhaps, considering 
the sort of man her accepted lover is, he ought to; he 
would do anything for the lost and dead Elaine, so he 
whispers to himself, and sophistry suggests, at the listen- 
ing ear of his soul, that possibly this would be his best 
and bravest service. He has money, now—money in 
abundance ; and why has he sought it, early and, late, 
except because the lack of it lost him Elaine ? Is it not 
possible—iadeed, is it not likely—that Providence may 
have put it in his mind to win wealth, and save it, with 
this predestined hour in view ? 

But she has money. She does not need his. 

Ah! that is a sorrow-compelling conclusion ! But may 
she not need him ? And may he not win her, his wealth 
put by and unconsidered ? He believes he might, were 
he to try. Nay, he is almost sure of it. 

He has age in his favor now, if not too much of it, 
which he lacked when he wooed her mother. He has ex- 
perience in the ways of the world—and of women. He 
has all the arts which he has learned in the pursuit of 
his profession. He has a cunning brain, a ready tongue 
—strength—courage—persistence. Added to all this, he 
has that faith in himself and his powers which is the 
man’s supreme advantage over the boy. Could Etta 


would never have occurred to him. Marry her, because 
she looked as like her mother as the moon is like the sun, 
as like as the stream is like the sea? No, never! He 
had as soon marry a portrait or a statue! Marry her ? 
God helping him to keep his senses, No! It would drive 
him mad if he did. He would die first ! 

‘“But—but I could,” he said, resolutely. And the 
sound of his own voice, heard in the silent room, startled 
him, though the boastful words he uttered did not. Mr. 
Horace Gleason was a sad egotist so far as women are 
But then, most men are. And—— 

Those who have no more reason for it than he had are 
not few. 

Iie had reached one generous conclusion. (I think it is 
safe to call it generous.) And still he sat there, thinking 
—thinking —thinking. In his own estimation, he had 
Etta Elveys’s future at his disposal. And, leaving entirely 
out of the question his wild idea that he might marry her 
himself, the rest of the thought was not a very greatly 
wrong one. The power he had was great. The power he 
might have in the future was almost unbounded. 

Should he seek Stephen Ward—or should he not ? 


| Should he give him education—money—social standing 


—power ? Orshould he not ? Should he bring the two 
—the young man who loved, and the woman from whose 
heart an unworthy and sin-cursed love was about to be 
rudely torn away-—together day after day ? Should he 
make sure that indifference became familiarity ? That 
scorn became endurance ? That pity softened into some- 
thing that was almost love—if not quite? Should he do 
this, all of this, or should he not ? 

His own lost life came vividly before him. There had 
been a time when a hand could have raised him—raised 
him higher and higher—raised him to the certainty of 
Elaine Vernon's love. Should he, now, on his higher 
plane, his greater vantage-ground, do for Stephen Ward 


; What it would have been a god-like act for any man in 


Elveys stand against the assault of such a force as all | 


this ? Could any woman? So armed and equipped, her 
mother—— But no! Not that. Never that. He lost 


Elaine Vernon because he was poor—and for no other 


| 


the old days to have done for him. Should he ? Would 
he ? 

He would / 

‘*AN ARTIFICIAL FATE,” he said, slowly and solemnly, 


‘‘and one in which the giver arrogates to himself some 
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of the attributes of Omnipotence. But it shall be the 
fate of Stephen Ward. I will lift him as high as Etta 
Elveys—or higher—and ‘ 

He struck the table such a blow with his clinched fist 
that the hotel-keeper hurried up to see what the ‘‘ queer 
gentleman” wanted. But he found him doing nothing 
more serious than taking a turn or two up and down his 
room, and muttering to himself. 

But the landlord would have thought his guest mad 
—as, indeed, any citizen of Riverdell would--if he had 
caught the words of his muttered monologue : ‘‘ Stephen 





Ward shall marry Etta Elveys; Elta Elveys shall marry: 


Stephen Ward !” 
- - 


* * * * 


Mr. Horace Gleason liked to be considered a man of 
action. And, in fact, he was one. But, after all, his de- 
cision made, he was not quite ready to send for Stephen 
Ward. He wanted to think more —to think still. He 
must. 

This was no ordinary conclusion which he had reached ; 
and it was no ordinary thing which he was about to do. 
Charity was no new thing in this gentleman’s life and ex- 
perience. The blessings and the thanks of the poor and 
the needy and the lowly had followed him times almost 
innumerable ; the safeguard of the earnest and heart-felt 
prayers of others was around and about his life, in his 
dangerous calling, by night and’ by day. But this act 
upon which he had determined was not one of ordinary 
charity, not by any means. Not to simply help the 
young man called Stephen Ward, but to make him all 
he would -- that was his purpose. Not to give him an 
education, for the good he could do, with it, for himself 
and others ; not to furnish him money, to the end that 
he might experience its good, learn its power, and come 
to a time and place where his own earnings might be 
large and his expenses lavish ; not to form character in 
the one he had selected for his protégé ; not to see him 
grow and devebgp into that which he felt a man ought to 
be ; not to make him worthy of the love of such a woman 
as he felt sure that the daughter of Elaine Vernon must 
be, in spite of tho taint of the hated Elveys blood and 
the need of keeping the Elveys name. No, these were 
not the things he meant to do. 

But to train Stephen Ward in the knowledge of the 
schools —because Etta Elveys was not ignorant ; to give 


him wealth to use—because she was not poor ; to give | 
> 


him power—because women love to yield to it; to give 
him the skill to dissemble, if need be, making himself 
seem other than he might really be; to fit him to win 
Etta Elveys, whether he might or might not be fit to be 
her husband ; and to do all this in the very shortest pos- 
sible time. These were the things on which he had deter- 
mined ; these were the things he was about todo. His 
own lost youth was crying aloud in the desert of desola- 
tion from which there was no escape ; he was putting the 
unknown Ward in his place—lifting him up to his own 
level, already. He shut his teeth sharply together. 

‘*He shall be all I might have been,” he muttered ; 
‘he shall have all I lost.” 





The question came to him, as it could hardly have | 


failed to come to any man in the same circumstances : 
Is not this an attempt to usurp the powers of the Al- 
mighty ? Is not this act an act of blasphemy ? He did 
not give a negative answer to these uncomfortable ques- 
tions ; he could not; he dared not. But he shook his 
head and said, sullenly : ‘‘ No matter ; I will do it.” 
Do it? He would. Of course he would. Unless— 
unless he should find in Stephen Ward a force he could 
not control—a man he could not manage ! 








If he d.d—if he did—— 

The possibility was uot a pleasant one to contemplate. 
But he said to himself that, in that event, he would make 
matters uncomfortable for the rebellious and ungrateful 


Ward. He was already arrayed in mental antagonism to 
him. He was already counting up the chances of the 
future. No wonder he wished to think ; he needed to. 


Mr. Horace Gleason had a large experience of his own 
upon which to draw, when it was necessary to illustrate 
any abstract fact or principle. Some of his work as a 
detective had been done in foreign lands; he had seen 
about as much of the marvelous as most men. And be- 
sides—this detective had a wide acquaintance with the 
world’s best literature. He would have been happier if 
he had seen little and read less—only that he was deter- 
mined that this case should be an exception among all 
others. He could have written you a valuable treatise 
on the philosophy of history—of how effects fully follow 
causes—and could have explained the psychological pos- 
sibilities and probabilities of the human soul. But, this 
time, Nature’s laws should read backward ; this time, no 
force should be awakened which would be beyond hig 
control. 

He wnused on what he had seen—and read. How could 
he help it. He had heard careless lips—smiling lipsp— 
fling an unfortunate word into the wine-flushed face of a 
friend—one night; and the next night he had seen two 
grave-faced men face one another, in the shadow which 
neither moonlight nor starlight had reached yet, and 
shoot one another to death. He had seen a careless hand 
toss a ball of snow upon the deceptive whiteness that 
hung on the edge of an Alpine precipice ; and the next 
instant he had seen the snow slip, slide—a handful of it— 
—a square foot—a rod—an acre—thousands and thou- 
sands of tons--down—down—down—until the thunder 
of the avalanche had out-voiced the cries of the dying, 
and the resistless sweep of the freed giant of the mount- 
ains had laid houses and trees and rocks and earth in one 
shapeless mass in the lowest valley. He was about to eut 
down the barrier which held a human life in the place to 
which God had assigned it ; but he shook his head, dog- 
gedly, and refused the awful lesson of the avalanche. 
~ He had seen a tiny stream of water, no larger than a 
man's finger, run out from the face of a reservoir-wall 
among the hills, and heard a confident-voiced man assert 
that repairs could wait—that they could risk it until to- 
morrow ; and, on the morrow, fie had slowly and labori- 
ously picked his difficult and dangerous way along the 
wrecked and ruined valley which had smiled under tho 
shadow of the hills—only yesterday. But he rejected 
this lesson, as he had rejected the other ; care could wait 
—submission to the All-Wise could be left out of the 
question—he would risk it, forever. 

He had seen a spark grow into a conflagration before 
which the firemen of a great city shrank back appalled 
and powerless. He had seen the electrical current spring 
loose from the harness in which skill had chained it, and 
lay its master dead in an instant. He had seen a child’s 
hands pull the lever which had sent a loaded train to 
destruction. But fire and electricity and steam had no 
terrors for him ; nor had that more marvelous force, that 
more awful force, which rises up, to do its wicked worst, 
in the lost and ruined human soul. 

In India, once—— 

O God! how horrible it was! In India, once, he had 
seen a brave and promising lad, a noble boy, play and 
romp with a tiger-cub. And the next day, the very next 
day, he had seen the lad’s father shoot the treacherous 
beast, snarling and tearing at his son —and shoot to 


oo“ 
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late! Were there men with tiger-souls ? Might not Ste- 
phen Ward be one ? Would he have the right, the moral 
right, any right, to do as his friend in India had done, 


when he found danger growing from the deed he had 


done, be it early enough, or too late? No matter ; let 
the future take care of itself. He must take his chances. 
He will ! 

He had ~ead, with a not unnatural horror and loathing, 
Mrs. Shelley’s marvelous tale of ‘‘ Frankenstein.” Nor is 
that all. 
ever been described in literature, and he missed reading 
of it in all its weird horror. But he rises, straightens 
himself to his full height, fills his lungs, and nods his 
head proudly. In his own conceit, he is capable of be- 
ing the master of any monster, no matter how fearful 
the thing may be. 

So his decision is unaltered—is strengthened—and 
—and 

There is only one thing left to trouble him. At the 
beginning of his career of success, before the years of it 
began, his search for that which could put Edwin Elveys 
and his wife asunder was a failure. Suppose, now—now 
that Fate has brought him back to the old-time Elveys 
problem, with all its new conditions and its new and 
unknown quantities, that he should find its solution too 
much for him? Suppose that, in the cases in which his 
interest is personal, he is doomed to fail ? 

If —if—— 

But he will not think of it. 
it is possible. 

‘Grantley killed Elveys; I can prove it; he shall 
hang. And Stephen Ward shall have a future such as 
he never dreamed was possible. He shall marry Etta 
Elveys. 
in spite of the woman’s love and the woman's will; in 
spite of all power in the earth—under the eartlh—above 
the earth—it shall be as I have said.” 

And he put the whole matter aside, for the time being, 
and went down to dinner. 





He will not admit that 


CHAPTER IX, 
WARD'S WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Mr. Horacrt Girason spent the remainder of that 
day in an apparently idle and useless manner. He took 


He doubts if any such monstrous creation has | 





cunning curl to his lips ; a cruel man—half unconscious 
of his selfishness and meanness, who knocked at the 
door of Gleason’s room early the next morning. 

Gleason opened the door only a crack, and looked out. 
He was not quite dressed yet. 

** Who are you, and what do you want ?” he demanded. 

“You sent a message to Stephen Ward, didn’t you ?” 
asked the man, crowding into the room. 

sé Yes.”’ 

** Well, I've come, and——” 


**You’re not Stephen Ward. I don’t want anything of 


| you.” 


The man raised his chin a little higher, and leered 
wickedly at Gleason. He had measured the detective 
by his own measure, of course—and, like many another 


| of his kind, he underestimated his antagonist. 


‘I’m Stephen Ward's master,” he growled, ‘‘and I 


| guess you'll find it best to consider me in anything that 


In spite of the men who manage Riverdell ; | 





more time for his dinner than he had taken for his Mon- | 


day morning’s breakfast. He smoked not less than half 
a dozen good cigars between dinner and supper. Amd he 
gave almost the entire afternoon to reading the news- 
papers, and talking in a desultory fashion with such of 
the Riverdellians as chanced to come into the hotel and 
have time and inclination to chat with him. Iam com- 
ing to the conclusion that our friend Gleason is the most 
admirable of all sorts of workers—a man who will labor, 
in time and out, when he has a piece of work on hand, 
but a man who takes no new step until he is rested and 
ready ; I begin to think that he is, on the board of the 
world’s game, a man who will force a brilliant assault 
regardless of food or sleep—but a man who makes no 
rash and unstudied moves. A willful man, and possibly 
a weak one, I must still confess to something of an ad- 
miration for Mr. Horace Gleason—and a genuine and 
growing liking. 

Mr. Gleason sent a note, late that afternoon, requesting 
Stephen Ward to call on him in the morning. Then he 
retired early, and slept soundly. 

It was avery ordinary-looking man, quite like the men 
you'll meet every day in your lives; a stupid man—but 


relates to him.” 

‘Poor devil !” muttered Mr. Gleason, under his breath, 
thinking of Stephen Ward, and glad that he had decided 
as he had ; ‘poor devil! A change from being ruled by 
this man to being the lord and master of a woman like 
Etta Elveys will be a change indeed.” Then he said, 
aloud: ‘‘I didn’t quite understand the situation, per- 
haps ; I want an interview with Stephen Ward ; will you 
kindly allow him to conie and see me ?” 

*T’ve brought him; he’s down - stairs,” grunted the 
man. 

‘Is he? That's all right. Will you go down and send 
him up ?” 

*Tll go down and bring him up.” 

**T have something to say to him—alone. 

*‘In private? Without me ?” 

**Certainly.” 

“Tt can’t be done. He’s mine—mine—and mine ho 
shall remain. I tell you, sir,” his voice growing stormy 
and threatening, ‘that he was regularly and legally 
adopted, when he was a child. I've a right, a father’s 
right, to hear anything you may have to say to him.” 

‘Indeed ? I understood you, a little time ago, to as- 
sert a master’s right. I didn’t think you said—nor even 
thought—of a father’s place.” 

The old man winced at the blow, for a moment, but 
quickly recovered himself. 

‘It’s much the same—much the same,” he said, cun- 
ningly; ‘‘of course the lad isn’t quite the same to me 
that he would be were he my own flesh and blood.” 

*‘T should judge not, if I may be allowed to base my 
opinion on my judgment of you. The fellow’s more slave 
than son, isn’t he?” 

‘*Maybe, maybe,” mumbled and grumbled the man; 
**T’m not quite sure. I never had a son.” 

‘*He works hard ?” 

‘Certainly. Why not ? He—he eats ; he has clethes, 
and ie 

‘Eats ? Heartily ? Of good food ? And dresses well ? 
No, sir, you needn’t say a word in answer,”’ he cried, put- 
ing up a warning, almost a threatening, hand ; ‘ your 
mean face has answer enough for me written in it. Say 
‘Yes,’ and I'll tell you you are a liar ; say ‘ No,’ and ['li 


” 





| strike you, you old rascal !” 


**You will—you will ?” demanded the man, his face 
white, though whether with anger or fear it would be 
hard to say ; ‘‘ what business of yours is it whether the 
fool works or plays, grows fat or starves ? You seem to 
take a great interest in him—a great interest. Have you 
come,” and his voice and manner were alike sneering and 


with a shrewd glance to his eyes, and with a crafty and | insulting, ‘to say who he is, what his name should be. 
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who his father was, and whether he ever had a mother at | to me in that way. I mean to ask whether you know of 
all? Have you something of the outcast brat’s history | the earliest chapters in his history, the chapters—if you 
to tell to him—and to me? Do you know something please—when there wasn’t yet such a& youngster in exist- 
of what the miserable brat’s past has been ?” | ence? Can you tell us— or me—anything of his past 9” 











A LIKELY PAIR OF PUPS.— FROM THE PAINTING BY J, G. BROWN, N. A, 


“T think I can guess,” said Gleason, significantly. | ‘“T think I can tell you more of his future,” said Mr. 
The man frowned fiercely, and swore a good vigorous | Horace Gleason. 
oath, without lowering his voice in the least. | The old man shrugged his shoulders, vigorously and 
‘Curse you.” he cried, ‘“‘ you know better than to talk | viciously. 
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“Do you? I should hardly have taken you for one 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy. But I can tell you 
one thing regarding this young fellow, and I will: I'll 
have my revenge, out of him, for all you've dared say to 
me. If you love him—or ought to, if you have any pity 
and affection for him—or should have, please remember 


that. I'll beat him, starve him, overwork him, disgrace 
him ; I'll break his spirit— you may depend on that, 
aT ] —, 

and 


‘* Poor devil !” said Gleason, again, this time aloud. 

‘‘ Poor devil, indeed,” sneeringly echoed the man. 

‘‘ See here, my man,” said Gleason, after a long pause, 
in which the two glared at one another ; ‘* what will you 
take for Stephen Ward ?” 

‘ Take—for—him ?” began the man, and ended with a 
langh. 

‘It’s no laughing matter, I tell you,” said Gleason, 
; ‘‘and I'm in earnest. How much will pay you 
to release all claim upon him ?” 

‘‘T wouldn't release him to you, ‘‘answered the man, 


’ 


angrily 


“not for any price.” 

‘*T presume not,” said Gleason, gravely ; ‘‘and I am 
not sure that I should wish to go through the ceremony 
of legally adopting him. Btt you could do this: You 
could make and publish a paper giving him his freedom, 
allowing him to work where he will, do as he wishes, 
relinquishing all elaim upon his services or his wages, 
f his contracting. You know 
You could do that 


and disclaiming any debts « 
that sort of thing is done, every day. 
for Stephen Ward, could you not ?” 

‘‘T suppose I could,” drawled the man, ‘if I wanted 
to do so.” 

It took quite an effort on Gleason’s part to refrain 
from striking the old ruffian. He could see, in every look 
he could hear, in every word and tone, the 
determination this man had formed of 
making young Ward suffer for the asperities of this in- 
terview. Had Ward come alone—had the interview with 
the master of his unfortunate young life been a pleasant 
one —had any one of several things happened, which 
might have happened—he knew that he would be seeking 
to get the young man away from this fellow’s eontrol in 
a very different way from this. He had not intended to 
take him in such a way as to be entirely without legal 
contro’ over him himself; he had most certainly not 
intended to pay money for him, as one might have paid 
for a slave in some market in Africa, But now he was 
ready to do almost anything—pay almost anythiag—to 
shield the young man from the vulgar wrath he had 
kindled. He thought, grimly, of the faet that Fate had 
taken him at his word ; he could never go back, again, 
to where he had been when this rascal opened his door. 
Nothing that he might find Stephen Ward to be, nothing 
that he could say, nothing that he could do, could ever 
separate the fates of the wealthy detective and the name- 
less and penniless outcast. 

Gleason held himself from striking the man, but he 
caught him roughly by the collar, and turned his face 
toward the window. 

**Let me look at you,” he eried ; “let me get a sight 
down into your mean and wicked soul. There ; that will 
do. Now tell me what you'll sign such a document as 
I’ve mentioned for.” 

““T won't sign at all. 

“Yes, you will ; you must ; you shall. 


and motion 


stupidly crucl 


Why, fellow, 
you've got the greediest face I ever saw. You love money 
better than you love God. What’ll you take, man—what’ll 
you take? Out with it at once. Let me know how much 
it is to be.” 


The man hesitated, calculated, looked narrowly at the 
detective. The love of money was having its way with 
him. Even natural cruelty, the pride of power, and the 
hope of revenge, were melting in the sunny glow of pro- 
spective gold, 

““Tl1—T'll take a thousand dollars,” he said at last 

**Tt’s yours ; it’s a bargain,” replied Gleason, warmly ; 
and without a moment's hesitation, as he opened his 
valise, took out writing- materials, and placed them on 
the table. 

‘*T—I was joking ; I meant two thousand,” whimpered 
the old man 

Gleason caught him by both shoulders, and pushed 


| him down into a chair. 


| 
man. 


** You'll stick to your first figures, my friend,” he said, 
suggestively, ‘‘if you’re wise. Now, sir, will you write 
for me, from my dictation, and walk down-stairs a cool 
thousand dollars the richer for it, or shall I have the 
pleasure of throwing you out of my room ?” 

**T—I think I'll write,” gasped Gleason’s visitor. 

‘Exactly. I think you will.” He dictated the docu- 
ment; the man wrote it, and signed his name— James 
Ward. Gleason took out his pocket-book, extracted a 
huge roll of money, and counted out a thousand dollars 
—something less than half of what he had. He handed 
James Ward the money, took the precious bit of paper 
which made Stephen Ward a free man—/ree and a man 

and put it and his remaining money away together. 

said Mr. Gleason. 
” yeplied Mr. James Ward, back- 
ing out of the door of Gleason’s room, and only turning 
his back on that individual when he had reached the top 
of the stairs. 

** And send Stephen Ward up here, will you ?” shouted 
Gleason after him, a cheerful ring of triumph in his 
voice. 

**No, I won’t,” growled the man over his shoulder; 
“T’m glad to say I’ve nothing more to do with Jim. If 
you want him, come down and get him yourself.” 

Mr. Horace Gleason acted on Mr. Ward’s suggestion, 
and much more swiftly and silently than the vindictive 
old fellow had suspected. Entering the hotel - office, 
close behind his foe, Gleason was just in season to spring 
forward and catch the hand that was aiming a wicked 
blow at Stephen Ward’s face. 

** You let him alone-—hereafter,” commanded Gleason. 

The man laughed uneasily. 

““T suppose I must,” he said, snarlingly ; ‘‘I suppose 
Imust. I'll try to remember to keep my hands off your 
property. Make the most of your bargain, my friend ; 
I've cheated you worse than I ever cheated any other 
A thousand dollars—ha! ha! ha! A thousand 
dollars !” 


He shook his handful of bank-bills at the half-dozen 


**You ean go now,” 
‘Yes, sir, I’m going, 


men in the office, bowed mockingly to Gleason, and went 


out. 

Gleason laid his hand on Stephen’s shoulder. He 
pointed toward the open office-door, and the stair-way be- 
yond. The young man, used to obeying, and vaguely 
comprehending that there had been a change of masters 
in his ease, obeyed without a word. 

And started by the imaginative individuals who 
had seen the dramatic little episode in the hotel-office— 


sO 


) encouraged and added to by every one who heard it— 


Niverdell had a sensation to talk of that morning, a sen- 
sation the magnitude of which almost overshadowed the 
recent murder mystery. Some one had sent for Stephen 


Ward—Stephen Ward, the despised and dishonored out- 
cast—and the man who had come had found it wise and 
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proper to pay no less than a thousand dollars for the 
privilege of taking the young man away with him. 
* * % + % * 

Mr. Gleason came directly to the point when he was 
once in his room with Stephen Ward, and the door closed 
and locked. It may be that he was the more anxious to 
tell all exactly as it was—since the scene in the room be- 
low. It is not impossible that he had quite changed his 
plans regarding the character of this coming interview 
within less than a quarter of an hour. 

‘“‘Tam a detective,” he said, gravely, and without any 
preface or explanation, ‘‘and I am here to examine into 
the murder of the late Mr. Elveys. I understand you 
found him, first ; the morning after the murder ?” 

He paused. The lad looked at him. He looked at the 
boy. Ward made no answer. 

Horace Gleason had a good opportunity, now, and a 
long one, in which to study this young man whom he 
had determined should play a better and a most success- 
ful part in the drama of life than it had been his duty to 
play. Stephen Ward was the one he had seen in church, 
of course, the one whose utter and hopeless wretchedness 
had so much impressed him. But here, now, face to face 
and close at hand, the woe and desolateness seemed deep- 
ened and intensified a thousand-fold. A face without 
hope—a life without a future—a soul with no higher nor 
better ambition left it than the mad desire to drag others 
down to as low a level as its own. Gleason almost shud- 
dered. Was it possible that this—this thing (he could 
not call it either man or boy; he hardly dared call it 
human) sitting opposite him had seen only some eight- 
cen years of this world’s sin and sorrow, woe and wretch- 
edness ? And was his helping hand too late—too late ? 
Was it true that he could do nothing for this waif? He 
—he doubted ! 

God help him! And he bad just cut this bark from 
the wretched shelter of the only haven it had ever known. 
The sea of human life, with-its possible wrecks and its 
possible triumphs, widened before him. And he had said 
that the life routes of Etta Elveys and this degraded 
outcast should be one! God help him ! 

‘‘Tam a detective,” he repeated ; ‘did you hear me ?” 

‘‘Theard you,” said the boy. 

The man looked at him. And what did he see ? 

Utter unbelief. A fixed conviction that Gleason was a 
liar. A firm reliance on any marvelous tale that spiteful 
gossip might base on what James Ward had said and 
done in the room down-stairs. 

The brain of Horace Gleason fairly reeled ; his heart 
almost stopped ; his very soul grew sick and faint within 
him! There sat the most evil thing he had ever seen in 
all his life—and ready to accept, silently, and possibly 
with outward show of gratitude, all the good he intended 
to do him. But within, there would be neither belief 
nor gratitude ; in his heart Stephen Ward would believe 
that his benefactor was a craven and a coward-—-and that 
all he received was less than his natural right. 

‘‘ But—but—there is no going back,” groaned Gleason. 

No, Horace Gleason, there is no going back ! 

‘*And there must be a germ of good in him; there 
must be hope for him; surely I can reform him.” 

Ah, Horace Gleason, hope thou that, labor for that, 
pray for that, and, if God be merciful enough to allow 
you the opportunity, give your life for thal! 

‘‘He loves Etta Elveys ; she is pure, good, innocent. 
No one could love such as she and be utterly lost. When 
he has married her——” 

Oh, Horace Gleason, you can die happy, hopeful, only 
as you save her from such a fate as that ! 


{ 





Gleason decided, after a little, on abandoning his plan 
of examining the boy regarding his knowledge of the El- 
veys murder. That could wait ; he had years in which to 
find out all the truth regarding that—years in which to 
prepare fitting punishments and rewards. But he must 
get this other matter over, and soon, or he wouldn’t be 
responsible for what he might do or say. 

‘**Your name is Stephen Ward ?” he questioned. 

‘‘They call me that,” replied the boy, ‘‘ because Fate 
gave me into the hands of old Jim Ward.” 

“And your age ?” 

‘Something over eighteen, I suppose. I’ve heard it 
said that I’ve lived at Jim Ward’s for more than eighteen 
years—more than eighteen years.” 

* They haven’t been happy years ?” 

The boy’s eyes flashed ; his face flamed ; he half started 
from the chair in which he sat. Horace Gleason shrank 
back, genuinely frightened. It was as thongh a veil had 
been drawn aside, for a little, from some hideous shape, 
the outlines of which it had only half revealed before ; 
it was as though a sudden and hideous life had been 
breathed through a dead shape of horror. 

‘* Happy years ? happy ?” the lad demanded. ‘* Would 
you ask a lost soul if he found happiness in hell? The 
man has beaten me cruelly ; I'll show you, sometime, if 
you like, the sears that I shall carry to my grave with 
me. He has worked me beyond my powers; you cannot 
understand it all, I presume, but strained and sore mus- 
cles, distorted joints, and a dwarfed and undersized and 
misshapen body—you can surely understand that ?” 

‘*T—T don’t know. You're small, to be sure, but time 
will remedy that.” 

‘‘Never. I haven’t grown any for more than three 
years.” 

I don’t see - 

‘*You will see, if you know me in the years to come. 
I don’t bend much now; I’m not so very stoop-shoul- 
dered to-day—not so very crooked this morning. But 
it’s growing on me, growing every day, growing fast, 
growing—growiny—GROWING !” 

‘*T hope not.” 

‘Do you. I might almost thank you, were I sure you 
meant it, if it were not for the fact that I know your good 
wishes come too late—too late. And—and please don’t 
interrupt me now ; if you must hear the story of my life 
with Jim Ward, let me tell it in my own way, and get it 
over with.” ' 

‘Very well. Go on.” 

‘* He’s exposed me, pitilessly, to the rays of the burn- 
ing sun in Summer—on breathless days when he and 
his animals and his hired men lay panting in the hot 
shade. He’s let me suffer and freeze in the icy horror of 
Winter. He has made me sleep in his barns, herd with 
his beasts. Do you begin to see the sort of fate to which 
some one consigned me—some merciful mother, perhaps, 
afraid to be honest and live down her shame—some piti- 


“*And misshapen ? 





ful father, possibly, so selfish as to care for no one but 


’ 


himself ?’ 

‘And your chances to learn—to know——” 

A harsh oath fell from the livid lips of the lad. 

** Education ? knowledge ?” he moaned. ‘‘ Only God 
knows how I have longed for it, hungered for it, thirsted 
for it. He let me go to school for three months, one 
Winter, and I learned faster than any other pupil in the 
building. Think of it—I was promoted, from grade to 
grade, (wice in that time. Why he let me go, since he 
let me go no longer, I do not know, and I cannot guess. 
Perhaps it was because he had sense enough to see that 
he had a new chance for cruelty in so doing ; perhaps it 





was his sure, slow way in which to take vengeance on me 
for something I had done—or left undone. I say ren- 
geance; it is the only word truth will let me use. Of 
course I was careless, heedless, forgetful—as what boy is 
not? Of course I was mean and malignant, as any one 
would have been, under the circumstances. But I was 
not mean or careless in school. I loved my books ; I 
loved my teachers ; 
beautiful things of life to which school seemed the open 
And he gave me only a taste—only a taste.” 


door-way. 
‘“But at home—after that 
Again the boy let a hot oath hiss across his quivering 
lips. 
‘“Mnust I tell you that ? 
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Stephen Ward's eyes filled with tears. But there was 
no hope in expression or posture ; the flood that fell over 
his thin cheeks seemed no more—and no less—than a 
thankless tribute to a dead past—a past lying in a tomb 
too strong to be opened again by any hands, however 
cunning and strong. 

**Don't speak to me like that,”’ he cried ; ‘*I—I cannot 
bear it. I loved my books once, but I think I should 
hate them now. Once, I reverenced my teachers ; now J 
believe I should despise them. Once I was quiet—or- 
derly—truthful ; now I have no doubt I should waste 
my time in planning how mean and wicked I could be. 
There was a time when I could learn—learn rapidly. 
Now I fear I have no powers left—none at all.” 
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hard—hard. 
My master has never bought a book for me ; I have never 
had money of my own with which to buy books, or any- 
thing else. 
allowed me sometimes to borrow one. There has been 
no time for me to read and study by daylight ; there has 
been no place for me, at night, by the light. On Sunday, 


Since then, I have had almost no chance. | 


He has only grudgingly and complainingly | 
below. 


I have had to attend church, instead of getting a few | 


hours for the acquisition of something true—in place of 
the fables and falsities of religion. No; I have gained 
nothing since those twelve happy weeks —nothing—noth- 
ng. Indeed, I have lost—iost—only lost.” 

‘“* But, my boy, in the future——” 


“Do you know, boy, that you are free from James 
Ward forever? Do you know that I purchased your 
freedom from him this morning ?” 

**T guessed it, from what I saw and heard in the roon\ 
Why did you do it? And have I only changed 

Am I bound to do your bidding now ?” 

‘You have not changed masters, simply ; you have 
gained freedom —/reedom in every sense of the word. 


masters ? 


| You can do what you will, go where you will, as freely 


| #8 any man in all the world. 


You need not do my bid- 
ding ; I have no control whatever over you; you are 
not even compelled to accept my advice.” 

{To be continued.) 
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By MARY 


THE opening, last summer, of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition, awakened fresh interest in the great, bus- 
tling, smoky city on the banks of the Clyde. Perhaps no 
other country, considering its size and resources, has 
made such rapid progress in useful industries as Scot- 
land has during the last half-century. Yet the people 
have been in no haste to array before the world the re- 
sults of their sturdy energy and enterprise. They have 
waited in the background. But in this Exhibition, the 
details of which were planned with care and executed 
with liberal expenditure, the wonderful progress of the 
Scotch was apparent in manufactures, ship - building, 
mining, agriculture, fishery and numberless other indus- 
tries, as well as in the fine arts. The handsome Exhibi- 
tion building, in Moorish style of architecture ; the spa- 
cious and picturesque grounds, including a portion of 
the West-end Park Gardens, intersected by the pretty 
little River Kelvin ; the bit of Old Glasgow represented 
in the reproduction of the Bishop’s Palace on the slop- 
ing banks of the Kelvin ; and the archeological treasures 
freely loaned by the oldest families in Scotland—all these 
things give hints of progressive change in matters of 
taste and feeling, quite distinct from the industrial arts. 

Glasgow is a handsome city—although, in the estima- 
tion of travelers, it suffers in comparison with pictur- 
esque Edinburgh. Located amid the most beautiful 
natural scenery, well-laid-out, wide streets running 
through the newer portions, and handsome mansions 
outside the business sections ; with fine parks, a world- 
renowned university, and a cathedral teeming with his- 
toric associations —this great commercial metropolis, 
with all its glowing, smoky, noisy industries, and its 
sturdy, enterprising people, is full of interest. 

The visitor of to-day who looks upon this city, the 
second in size in Great Britain, can scarcely bring imag- 
ination to picture the quaint, shabby old town that, in 
the seventeenth century, straggled down from the cathe- 
dral to Trongate and Saltmarket. Looking back still 
further—some thirteen centuries, if we can so strain our 
vision—we may see St. Kentigern, otherwise known as St. 
Mungo, the patron saint, and first Bishop of Glasgow, 
building a rude church on the banks of Molendinar Burn 
--the same little stream that bounds the entrance to the 
modern Necropolis. 

The story of Kentigern is so mingled with fable that it 
is difficult to know what fragments are authentic ; but 
there is no reason for supposing the accounts of him to 
be wholly false. Tradition says he was descended from 
a British king, and born about 527. He was educated at 
Vol. XXVIT., No. 5—38. 





later years. 
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the Cistercian settlement of Culross It is related that 
Servanus, the old bishop at Culross,'was much attached 
to him, and used to address him by the familiar appella- 
tion, Munchu—a word of Welch derivation, meaning dear 
Jriend. This name in process of time changed to Munqu, 
and finally to Mungo ; so that Kentigern became popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ St. Mungo.” 

There is a legend that when Kentigern first came to 
Strathclyde—the name by which the country round 
about Glasgow was then known—he lodged in the cell 
of a holy man named Furgus, who died soon after his 
arrival. The body was placed on a car to which two 
wild bulls were yoked, and Kentigern commanded them 
to draw it to such place as God should direct them. A 
great crowd followed the animals as they quietly carried 
the body to Cathures, by which name the particular lo- 
cality on which Glasgow is built was then known, and 
stopped near a forsaken cemetery. Here the remains of 
Furgus were buried, and over the very spot of his inter- 
ment the south transept of the cathedral was built in 
However much of this legend is true, an 
aisle in the crypt dedicated to ‘* Furgus ” was mentioned 
in the records of the Kirk Sessions as late as 1648, when 
it was set apart as a burial-place for ministers. 

The fame of St. Kentigern increased, and pilgrims 
came from afar to see and hear him. Gradually a little 
settlement grew up; for the-country around was pleas- 
ant, and salmon were abundant in the Clyde and Molen- 
dinar. Soon after Kentigern was made bishop, hostili- 
ties between the Britons and Saxons compelled him to 
flee to North Wales for safety. On returning, he and his 
followers took up their abode near the spet where, some 
centuries later, the cathedral was erected. 

From the death of good St. Mungo, in 606, until the 
beginning of the twelfth century, little is recorded con- 
cerning the local history of Glasgow ; but for centuries 
thereafter the city was ruled by bishops, who were lords 
temporal as well as lords spiritual. 

The revolutions in Scotland between the time of Kenti- 
gern and King David caused so much confusion that all 
traces of the church had well-nigh disappeared ; but 
about 1120 the see was restored, and in 1197 the present 
cathedral was consecrated. Many of the bishops were 
men of learning and taste ; but the city magistrates were 
appointed under them, and the people were mere vas- 
sals. Glasgow had not even the semblance of independ- 
ence until about 1560. Even when it became a royal 
burgh, in 1636, the change did not bring freedom, for 
many rights were reserved. The people grew restive 
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under such servitude ; and the way was paved for them 
to take an active part in the Revolution. When, in 1690, 
the city was declared free by royal charter, with power 
to choose its own municipal officers, it acquired for the 
first time an independent existence. 

It is curious to note the changes in the name of this 
city on the Clyde. The earliest spelling on record is 
Glaschu. On the seal of the chapter used in 1180 it was 
Glesqu. In 1297 it was written Glasgeu and Glascu; in 
1324, Glasgw; and in 1419, Gleschcw. The meaning of 
the word is the dear green place. 

There are some interesting fragments of history respect- 
ing the armorial insignia of the city. On a stone built 
into the wall of the old Tron Church the arms are pict- 
ured, with the date 1592. At avery early period a seal 
had been appended to public documents, the earliest one 
known dating back to 1280. It bears only the represen- 
tation of the head of St. Mungo. Later on, a fish, a bird 
ou a branch, and a bell, were added—these symbols being 
significant of various miracles said to have been per- 
formed by the patron saint. The bell, however, has an 
authentic history ; for it is considered certain that Kenti- 
gern brought to Glasgow a bell which was long used in 
the altar services. It was not a church-bell, of course— 
was probably only a few inches high, triangular in form, 
and made of bronze—a small ‘‘tinkling bell,” suited to 
cathedral services. Bells being held in great veneration 
anciently, this relic was carefully preserved. Mention 
is made in 1509 of ‘*Sanct. Mongowis bell.” After the 
spoliation of the cathedral, at the time of the Reforme- 
tion, this bell fell into the hands of two citizens,. who, 
a few years afterward, brought it to the magistrate of 
Glasgow. It is mentioned in the town records of 1577 ; 
and again in 1590, when a charge was made of two shil- 
lings for ‘‘one tong to St. Mongowis bell.” A work 
published in 1631 speaks of ‘‘ Kentigern’s bell, which is 
preserved in Glasgow at the present day.” In 1640 the 
authorilies of Glasgow ordered a new bell to be made, 
which was, doubtless, modeled after the old one; but 
from that time all trace of the ancient bell of good St. 
Mungo was quite lost. 

From time to time the city’s arms were varied, but al- 
ways retaining the bell, the bird and branch, and the 
salmon with the ring in its mouth. The present motto, 
‘*‘Let Glasgow flourish,” is an abbreviated form of the 
inscription on the bell in the steeple of Tron Church 
(1592): ‘Let Glasgow flourish through the preaching 
of the Word and praising Thy Name.” ' 

The substantial buildings peculiar to the Glasgow of 
to-day contrast strongly with the rough, flimsy struct- 
ures—mainly of wool—which adorned the old city be- 
fore the fatal fire of 1652. Afterward the magistrates 
endeavored to encourage the people to erect better 
houses. Some specimens of old-style buildings may 
still be seen in Saltmarket. No special improvement ap- 
peared until toward the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when many handsome stone edifices were erected. 
In 1751 a riotous mob destroyed the house of a Mr. 
Campbell, M. P. for Glasgow, for which damages were 
awarded him tothe amount of £9,000—which indicates 
the value of some private houses of that day. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, Glas- 
gow had gained a certain position and importance from 
its great cathedral and renowned University. The mag- 
nificent Gothic structure, erected near the close of the 
twelfth century, in the place of the earlier cathedral, de- 
stroyed by fire, has always been the pride of Glasgow, 
and, indeed, of all Scotland. During the frenzy of the 
Reformation it was threatened with utter destruction, 











and it was not fully restored until the present century, 
The wonderful crypt, with its sixty-five pillars, among 
which every visitor strives to find the identical one from 
behind which ‘‘ Rob Roy’s”” mysterious warning issued, 
and the gorgeously beautiful memorial windows, which 
give a pictured history of important events recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments, are features of speci:] 
interest. Close by the cathedral once stood the Arel:- 
bishop’s Palace, which has been so carefully reproduced 
on the grounds of the International Exhibition. Not a 
fragment of the original building remains, but drawings 
of it have been preserved which served as a model. Tho 
Royal Infirmary now occupies the old site. 

On the summit of Gilmour Hill, overlooking tho city, 
stands the magnificent University building, opened in 
1870. This institution, founded in 1453, has long been a 
noted literary centre. The old College, on High Street, 
which for centuries gathered men of thought and learr- 
ing, having outlived its original purpose, is now con- 
verted into a railway-station. The new edifice is most 
thoroughly equipped for fts work, as its imposing 
appearance would indicate. 

During the last century a remarkable cluster of emi- 
nent men gave fame to the University. As they did not 
seclude themselves, but mingled freely with the mercan- 
tile classes, their peculiar characteristics, their virtues, 
their faults and their foibles became well known. More- 
over, at this period Glasgow was famous for the number 
and variety of its social clubs, in which congenial spirits, 
under some significant or fanciful name, met for pleas- 
ure, patriotism, or interchange of religious or literary 
thought. Soon after the Rebellion of 1745, Professor 
Robert Simson founded the noted ‘‘ Anderston Clul,” 
so called from a village near Glasgow, where its meeting, 
were held. Nearly all the University professors becamo 
members of this club. 

A curious anecdote is related of Professor Simson, who 
was a great mathematician. He was accustomed, whea 
walking outside the college-walls, to note each step ni- 
merically, and was never put out of his reckoning, but 
would keep on repeating the mystic number even when 
interrupted. One day, while going to the club, counting 
his steps as usual, just as he reached the number 573, he 
met a stranger, who said : ‘‘I beg pardon; one word, if 
you please.” ‘* Most happy,” responded the professor 
**573." ‘ Nay,” rejoined the gentleman ; ‘‘merely ov 
question.” ‘* Well?” said the professor, inquiringly 
“573.” ‘*You are really too polite,” said the stranger ; 
**but to decide a bet, may I ask if the late Dr. B—— did 
not leave £500 to each of his nieces ?”’ ‘‘ Precisely,” rc- 
plied Proft ssor Simson —‘‘ 573.” ‘‘ There were only four 
nieces, were there ?” asked the stranger. ‘‘ Exactly,” rc- 
turned the mathematician —‘‘ 573.” 

The stranger stared at the professor as if he were a 
madman, and muttering to himself 573,” bowed and 
passed on. The professor, suddenly perceiving his mis- 
take, hastily called after him, taking one more step for- 
ward : ‘* No, sir ; four, to be sure—574.” 

At another time when Professor Simson was pacing his 
way along, a friend stopped to ask after his health. 
‘** Stay,” said the man of figures ; ‘‘ put your foot there” 
—indicating the spot—‘‘1260. Now, sir, what is it ?” 

Dr. Adam Clarke, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University, was one of the absent-minded dreamers 
of that period. He lived a life apart from outward things. 
Even on Sunday, in the midst of solemn services, he was 
often seen to smile at some “‘ far, far-away thought ”’— 
breach of Sabbath decorum peculiarly obnoxious in those 
days. 
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There was one Professor MacLaurin, who seems to 
have carried off the prize for absent-mindedness. Once, 
when meeting an acquaintance in the street, he put to 
him the startling question: ‘‘ Thomas, is your name 
John ?” One evening, when sitting quietly at home, his 
eye fell on a canister on the side-board, upon which 
were the letters, ‘‘Tea.” He gazed absently at the 
word, which grew more and more mystical under his 
silent scrutiny. Finally he began spelling it aloud, 
“ T-e-a — tea ;” then dividing it, ‘‘Te-a’’— but in vain. 
No idea of its meaning came to relieve him. ‘‘ John,” 
said he, earnestly, turning to his son-in-law, ‘‘ what 
Greek word is that ?” 

Dr. Gillies, whose writings have won him a wide repu- 
tation, was a man of much humor. On one occasion he 
entered into a literary contest with John Taylor, a gifted 
poet, in writing what were termed ‘‘ nonsense verses.” 
Taylor won the ‘‘ leaden crown”—as Professor Hamil- 
ton, who awarded the prize, said he discovered ‘‘ some- 
thing like an idea in one of Dr. Gillies’s lines.” 

The eminent Dr. John Moore, father of Sir John Moore, 
was a member of what was known as the ‘‘ Hodge-podge 
Club ”—a sort of liter:.zy society, in which whist, hot sup- 
pers and jollity were intermingled. He wrote a descrip- 
tive poem —never wholly printed—which opens thus : 


* A club of good fellows each fortnight employ 
An evening in laughter, good humor and joy; 
In this club there’s a mixture of nonsense and sense, 
And the name of ‘ Hodge-podge’ they have taken from 
thence,” 


James Sheridan Knowles was one of the literary knights 
of the **Coul Club,” and under the fanciful title of ‘‘ Sir 
Jeremy Jingle ” often delighted his associates with story, 
speech or song.” 

Among numerous others were the ‘‘ Morning and Even- 
ing Club,” the ‘‘ Beefsteak Club,” the ‘‘ Meridian Club,” 
the ‘What You Please Club,” and the ‘“ Accidental 
Club,” of which it was humorously said: ‘‘ Whether the 
appellation arose from its members being only by acci- 
dent present, or never by any accident absent ; whether 
from their accidentally becoming gay upon ale, or acci- 
dentally keeping sober upon toddy ; or whether from 
their accidentally stealing softly home to bed, or acci- 
dentally being carried riotous to the Laigh Kirk Session 
House—none can now tell.” 

As there were rigid restrictions in some directions, in 
those days, so great license was allowed in other direc- 
tions. The “Grog Club” kept up its courage by deep 
potations. Indeed, in the earlier periods of Glasgow’s 
history, ‘‘tippling” at all times of day, and drinking to 
excess in afternoon and evening, were common practices 
among all classes. It was an age of deep drinking. No 
business was settled except over the toddy-bottle or 
punch - bowl. But the greatest strictness in observing 
Sunday was enforced. Nobody must walk about town 
during public service, for officials were appointed to ar- 
rest any such reckless truants. And musical instruments 
in churches were forbidden. One Scottish divine tried 
the experiment of a small organ in his church. The 
people were pleased—but not the presbytery ; and the 
minister was brought into court for his daring innova- 
tion, Afterward a curious caricature of him, as a stroll- 
ing musician, with an organ strapped to his back, was 
carried about the streets of Glasgow. 

Although its venerable Cathedral and time-honored 
University gave glory to Glasgow, its chief importance 
has sprung from the wealth and industries created by its 
vast mineral resources and its noble River Clyde, through 





the energy and enterprise of its people. Glasgow is the 
centre of an enormous coal and iron field. But in 1700 
the sturdy shepherds who wandered over the loncly 
tracks of Lanarkshire had no idea of the riches that lay 
buried beneath the bog and moor-land. They never 
dreamed of the dark collieries that in future years would 
dot the country round about; of the mighty furnaces 
which would lighten up the whole horizon ; or of the 
busy hives of human toil that would supplant the wil- 
derness. The Clyde of that day was a mere mill-stream, 
but little more than three feet deep at high water ; and, 
of course, Glasgow had no commerce. 

The famous Broomielaw was then a long stretch « 
river- bank, covered with the golden blossoms of the 
beautiful broom, of which no relic now remains excep: 
the name. Some twenty miles below the city was Port 
Glasgow, from which point the merchants obtained their 
goods as best they might, and sent away salmon and 
herring to such extent as was possible. Attempts were 
made to deepen the Clyde below the Broomielaw alout 
1740, but nothing permanent was accomplished. Mean- 
while the tobacco trade sprang up, and Glasgow was the 
chief emporium of ‘‘ the weed” for the whole Empiro. 
The ‘‘ tobacco lords,” as they were called, assumed the 
air of princes, pompously arrayed themselves in scarlet 
cloaks, curled wigs, cocked hats, and flourishing gold- 
headed canes, they strutted about the streets with an 
absurd assumption of superiority. 

These merchant grandees sometimes met their match 
in customers who were not to be overawed by any super- 
cilious airs of the ‘‘ tobacco lords,” who sought to draw 
their own lines of social distinction. 

One Robert MacNair, a shrewd, eccentric grocer, of 
large fortune, made himself quite noted by his uncom- 
promising ways. A sign above his shop bore the names 
of ‘*R. MacNair & Jane Holmes, his wife,” and all busi- 
ness was conducted by the joint firm. Having once pur- 
chased a valuable piece of land at auction, and being 
asked for the usual security, MacNair replied : ‘‘I have 
no security. Jane Holmes is not here, but here is her 
pouch,” throwing down a capacious pocket, such as was 
worn by the ‘‘gude” wives of that day. It was filled 
with money, and he paid on the spot. 

He once invited all the principal merchants to dine 
with him, and being such a good customer of theirs, 
most of them felt bound to accept. When dinner was 
served, nothing but herring and potatoes appeared on 
the table. The surprised guests looked rather blank, 
but when all were helped and about to begin eating, 
Robert said : ‘‘Gentlemen, this is the way I made my 
money. I will now show you how I can spend it.” And 
he led the way to another room, where was a table spread 
with all the delicacies of the season and the choicest 
wines, 

This same Robert was engaged in sundry litigations. 
One day a case which had long been pending was called 
to trial. ‘‘ Where is your counsel, Mr. MacNair ?” said 
the judge. ‘* My lord,” was the reply, ‘‘I have no coun- 
sel. This cause has been twenty-one years in court, and 
is now of age and able to take care of itself.” 

The American war shattered the tobacco trade ; but 
meanwhile, scores of industries had taken root in Glas- 
gow and the surrounding country, growing slowly, but 
surely, nourished by the unflagging enterprise of the 
people. Leading business men were early risers in those 
days, punctual in keeping their appointments and sternly 
honest. Mr. Carrack, one of the most successful bankers 
of Scotland, who had realized an immense fortune by 
his own industry and good management, might have 
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been seen at 6 a.m. at work upon his books with his | in narrow lanes and small, overcrowded houses, The 
clerks. His promissory bank-notes had circulation all | streets were badly lighted, often not at all, and it was 
over Scotland. and were humorously called ‘‘ Carrack on | the custom for a servant—like Mattie, the maid of Bailie 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


the Promises.” In the Highlands they were preferred to | Nicol Jarvie—to go before any one of the family who 
gold or silver. This was about 1775. At this period the | went out of an evening, carrying a small lantern. 

habits of the masses of the people were simple and unos- | But the lack of a navigable river continued to hamper 
tentatious. The old town was poorly built, abounding | Glasgow. No vessel of any size could approach the city. 
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Cargoes were unloaded at 
Port Glasgow ; and a man 
would have been thought 
insane who, in 1788, had 
predicted that in the ninc- 
teenth century foreign 
ships of the largest size 
would deposit their freight 
on Glasgow quays, and that 
the insignificant little Clyde 


.should become the great 


centre of British ship-build- 
ing. When once the reso- 
lute Scotch had determined 
to make Glasgow a .com- 
mercial city, no obstacles 
disheartened them. Mill- 
ions of pounds have been 
expended, and, with incred- 
ible labor, the Clyde has 
been converted into a great 
tidal river, with a magnifi- 
cent harbor, although con- 
stant dredging is still nec- 
essary to prevent its lapsing 
into its former condition. 

The University, in the in- 
terest of science and com- 
merce, lent its aid to James 
Watt; and his little model 
of the steam-engine, de- 
signed within the college- 
walls, is still preserved as 
one of the treasures of that 
institution. And now, from 
the lofty bridge at the head 
of the Broomielaw, looking 
down the Clyde, one seeg 
stately ships of every na- 
tion; and the distant thud 
of the ship - builder’s ham- 
mer speaks of the great 
trade to which Glasgow 
owes so much of its celeb- 
rity. 

We glance over the New 
Glasgow, and what a change 
has a century wrought ! 
True, it is now a smoky 
city ; how could it be oth- 
erwise, with its innumerable 
manufactories, its furnaces 
and its iron foundries, 
which at night illumine the 
country for miles around ? 
Perhaps there is no larger 
establishment of the kind 
in the world than St. Rollox 
Chemical Works; and _ its 
monster chimney, 455 feet 
high, is one of the sights of 
Glasgow. 

The new city has, in a 
measure, swallowed up the 
old one, although Buchanan 
Street is a sort of dividing- 
line between the ancient 
and modern town. Among 
the busiest streets — which 
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are near the river, of course — Argyle, which extends 
to the famous old Trongate, is the chief. Farther up, 
the straight, broad thoroughfares are lined with very 
handsome buildings, mainly constructed of light-colored 
sandstone. Through Sauchiehall Street we reach the 
fashionable quarter, where the Kelvingrove, or West-end 
Park, borders the university-grounds, affording a beau- 
tiful prospect, reaching far away from the town to the 
Highlands. Long lines of fine buildings and pleasure- 
gardens, here, show the wealth and taste of the merchant 
princes of Glasgow. Other public parks—Queen’s, Alex- 
andra and Green—and the Botanic Gardens afford pleas- 
ant resorts for the people. 

In the eastern part of the city, near the cathedral, 
rising, apparently, above the ancient cemetery, and ap- 
proached by a handsome bridge spanning the Molen- 
dinar Burn, is the Necropolis—a remarkable - looking 
burial-ground, which is frequented as a park. Its ter- 
raced slopes and its high, winding avenues afford fine 
views, and some of its monuments are of peculiar his- 
toric interest. 

Among the important changes wrought during the 
present century are improvements in the abodes of the 
poor. In some of the great thoroughfares of Old Glas- 
gow—High Street, Saltmarket, Trongate and Gallowgate 
—the population was so densely crowded that whole dis- 
tricts were simply dark, foul breeding-places of disease 
and crime. Most of these plague-spots have been blotted 
out, the wretched buildings torn down, and compara- 
tively wholesome homes provided for the people. When 
this work is fully completed, the dismal parts of the old 
town will be wholly transformed. The sanitary condition 
of the City of Glasgow has also been greatly improved 
by an abundant supply of pure water, brought from 
Loch Katrine. 

Glasgow south of the Clyde is almost a separate city. 
The river is crossed by ferries and by handsome bridges, 
of which the Broomielaw or Glasgow Bridge, the Vic- 
toria, the Albert and the Suspension Bridges are chief. 
The Clyde itself is part of Glasgow —essential to its 
commercial life, essential to its pleasure. No city in all 
Great Britain affords such convenient access to scenes of 
exquisite natural beauty as Glasgow. The ‘‘ coast,” as it 
is familiarly called, abounds in attractions, and from the 
Broomielaw, in ‘‘the season,” some of the finest river 
steamers in the world start on their daily trips. From 
the smoky, murky city, where in Winter are crowded the 
busy, bustling inhabitants, to that other (lasgow, ** down 
the water,” all, who by any means can escape, rush in 
search of pleasure when Summer comes. The prosperous 
merchant thinks nothing of a trip of sixty miles twice a 
day, to rest in some picturesque watering - place, where 
his family are domesticated for three or four months. 

A most delightful sail it is from the Broomielaw Har- 
bor, down the river, through the Firth of Clyde and the 
pretty lochs that line the coast, to Helensburgh, Kirn, 
Dunoon, Rothesay, or some of the many Summer resorts 
scattered all along the shore. The great shipping-yards 
extend on both sides the river, clear down io Greenock ; 
and ifthe sound of the builder’s hammer falls too heavily 
on the ear, it serves but to remind us that much of the 
beauty and prosperity all around is due to the famous 
Clyde-built ships. 

It is the construction of these fine ocean steam-ships 
which has given the impulse to the iron industries in 
all this neighborhood. This deepened and widened river 
it is which has started thousands of spindles and keeps 
in operation scores of foundries and factories, not in 
Glasgow alone, but throughout all Lanarkshire and 








adjacent counties. To these mechanical industries, coup- 
led with Scottish enterprise, the world is indebted, not 
merely for the important direct results in a commercial 
point of view, but for the opening of grand and pictur- 
esque routes through the bold and beautiful Western 
Highlands of Scotland. 


THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS AND THEIR 
LIQUEUR. 

Tue Carthusian monks have always been secure in the 
protection of the French Government, no matter what its 
complexion might have been. Other religious Orders 
have been expelled from time to time, but the Chartreuse 
monks have never had occasion to fear the wrath of the 
powers that be. They annually turn in $250,000 to the 
French Exchequer, and the profits of their liqueur are 
distributed in charities in which they could use more 
than they receive. Their secret no one has been ever 
able to reach, although time and money have been 
wasted in the effort. Experiments without number have 
been made, but they were as futile as the search to dis- 
cover the mysteries of the polar regions —the freezing 
presence of an iceberg being nothing to the air of chilli- 
ness with which the monks have always treated the in- 
vestigator. There are, it is said, about fifty different 
plants used in the preparation of the liqueur. Each 
monk has his own grounds to cultivate, his own work- 
shop to himself, and in them he pursues his daily man- 
ual occupations, without conversation with any one, and 
aione to his self-communings. 

A visit to the Grand Chartreuse many desire to pay, 
but none is privileged to do so. When the early monks 
were given the Jauds now occupied by the Order, Char- 
treuse was a desert. The place is not very cheering to- 
day, and the ten-mile ride away to the north of Grenoble 
runs through dreary roads that take six hours to tray- 
erse. The monastery is seated on a height in a narrcw 
valley, with a rugged cliff on each side. The distillery is 
situated lower down than the monastery, and there the 
preliminary work of the monks is converted into the 
famous liquid, under the direction of a lay brother who 
has a large number of common laborers under his super- 
intendence. No visitor is allowed to remain within the 
walls of the institution more than forty-eight hours, and 
ladies are never admitted, and can only look on the 
buildings as they appear from the Convent of the Sisters 
of Providence, near by. The rules of the Order have 
never been changed, and they are so strict that any 
priest or monk can be relieved of his vows to enter the 
Order, but a Carthusian cannot secure translation to any 
other organization of the Church. 

The Carthusian Order was founded by St. Bruno, in 
1084. Its founder believed that manual labor was moro 
healthy to relieve the long hours of contemplation than 
other unprofitable exercise. The monks are never al- 
lowed to eat meat, and fish cannot be eaten except when 
given as alms. Eggs and cheese are their food on two 
days, pulse and boiled herbs on three others, and bread 
and water on Wednesday and Friday. One meal a day is 
the only allowance, except on feasts of the double class, 
and this they eat in their lonely cells. They sleep on 
sheetless beds, and are awakened twice during the night 
to recite their office. Rough hair-shirts are worn ‘next 
their skin, and when they die they are laid in the grave 
without anything between them and the clay but tho 
robes they wore in life. A single cross marks their 
graves, no name being engraved thereon. Strange to 
say, nearly all the monks die of old age, 
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IT COULD NOT HAPPEN NOW. 
By F,. LANGBRIDGE, 


IRE country ways had turned to street, 
And long ere we were born, 
A lad and lass would chance to meet, 
And often she’d neglect her task ; 
The willows bowed to nudge the brook, 
The cowslips nodded gay, 
And he would look, and she would look, 
And both would look away. 
Yet cach—and this is so absurd— 
Would dream about the other, 
And she would never breathe a word 
To that good dame, her mother, 
Our girls are wiser now. 
*T was very quaint, ‘twas very strange, 
Extremely strange, you must allow; 
Dear me! how modes and eustoms change? 
It could not happen now. 


Next day that idle, naughty lass 
Would rearrange her hair, 
And ponder long before the glass 
Which bow she ought to wear; 
“Why do you blush like that ?” 
And seldom eare to chat, 
And make her mother frown, and ask, 
“Why do you blush like that ?” 
And now she’d haunt with footsteps slow 
That mead with cowslips yellow, 
Don which she’d met, a week ago, 
That stupid, staring fellow. 
Our girls are wiser — ow. 
"Twas very quaint, ’twas very strange, 
Extremely strange, you must allow, 
Decr me! how modes and eustoms change! 
It could not happen now. 


And as for him, that foolish lad, 
He’d hardly close an eye, 

And look so woe-begone and sad, 
He’d ma‘:e his mother cry. 
“IIe goes,” she said, ‘‘ from bad to worse! 

My boy so blithe and brave, 
Last night I found him writing verse 
About a lonely grave !” 
And lo! next day her nerves he'd shock 
With liugh, end song, and caper; 
And there !—she’d find a golden lock 
Wrapped up in tissue-paper. 
Our boys are wiser now. 


THE OWLS’ REVENGE. 
A TALE OF BIRDS AND MEN, 


By W. Warne Fow er, 
Cuapter I, 


In May all woods are beautiful ; but of all the woods I 
know, there is none on which the month of bluebells so 
freely lavishes her delights as on the ancient and un- 
kempt Wood of Truerne. The blue carpet, spread in 
every clearing, the gray- green oak-stems rising softly 
out of the blue, the fleecy clouds of Spring, seen gently 
moving eastward through the ruddy young leaves over- 
head, can never be forgotten by any one who has ram- 
bled here for a whole May morning. No trim park-paling 
shuts in Truerne Wood ; its outskirts are set about, in 
these sweet Spring days, with an untidy maze of ‘‘ Whit- 
ening edges and uncrumpling fern,” with stretches of 
gorse and trailing bramble, with dense thickets of black- 
thorn where the nightingale builds his nest and sings un- 
heeded. It is all this wild setting of the woodland, as 
well as the freedom of the wood itself, that makes it so 





solitude, as well as to the birds and beasts that find 
home and happiness in its shelter. 

Of the few human beings who haunted it some years 
ago, old Oliver, the woodman, was the only one to whom 
it had wholly yielded up its secrets ; and when, one day, 
he was found under his favorite old oak-tree, wrapped in 
a slumber from which there was no awakening, we felt 
-that the good genius of the wood had vanished, leaving 
no successor. But on the morning of that 16th day of 
May, on which my story begins and ends, old Oliver was 
still vigorous, and had risen at daybreak in order to 
finis: his work early, He meant to set forward about 
midday for the neighboring town on the hill, for it was 
fair-day—or ‘‘club,”’ as we call it in these parts—at North- 
stow, and he wished once more to buy a fairing for the 
rheumatic old wife sitting by the chimney-corner at 
home. 

He is sitting and eating his dinner, at the foot of his 
favorite oak, which is separated by a few yards of blue- 
bells and undergrowth from one of the grassy rides, or 
‘lights ” (as we call them), which intersect the wood and 
let sunshine and fresh air into its tangled depths. It is 
his favorite tree, partly because its gray -lichened stem 
divides on one side, as it nears the ground, into two big 
root-branches which leave a comfortable space between 
them—a mossy arm-chair of which he only knows the 
comfort who has toiled since daybreak without ccasing— 
and partly because.the tree is old, as old as the Abbey 
of Truerne, which once stood under the shadow of the 
wood in the meadows below ; and because it is hollow 
enough to be the home of a family of brown owls, whose 
ancestors had been tenants of the wood long before the 
monks became its owners. These owls were some of 
Oliver's best friends. He seldom saw them, nor they 
him ; but, boy and man, he had known them for more 
than half a century, and knew them well to be discreet 
and quiet creatures, who did no harm and gave no 
trouble to any one but vermin. There was a silent, mys- 
terious sageness about their ways, which suited well with 
the old man’s humor. 

As he sat there, eating and resting, the silence of the 
wood was broken by the sudden squeak of a pig, and half 
turning his face in the direction of the ride, Oliver saw 
an uplifted sapling descend on the back of the squeaker, 
who raised his piteous voice again, and rushed onward 
down the path with his companions. They were followed 
by the owner of the sapling, a fll man, in a long, greasy 
coat of a yellowish color. His face was fat and ruddy, 
and out of it there looked two small cunning eyes, which 
followed the movements of his pigs to right and left with 
merciless swiftness. It was the kind of face which men 
seem to acquire who spend their lives in driving pigs 
and driving bargains, and who are ever bullying animals 
and browbeating their fellow-men. Close at his heels 
was another smaller man, a little wizened, discontented 
farmer, whom Mr. Pogson, with his natural imperative- 
ness, had pressed into his service in driving his pigs to 
Northstow Fair. An umbrella, as decrepit as the farmer 
himself, was the weapon he used, without much energy, 
whenever an unfortunate porker chanced to stray in his 
direction. 


Oliver kept very quiet as they passed. He did not like 


| Pogson, and had no respect for Weekes, the little farmer. 


At last they had disappeared down the ride, and after 
sitting awhile longer, listening to the sibilant notes of 
the wood-wren overhead, and watching the squirrels and 
the nut- hatches, who were fellow-owners of the tree 
opposite to him, he rose with something of a sigh—for 


dear to such of its human neighbors as love quiet and ' he was unwilling to exchange the quiet wood for tha 
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noise and worry of the fair—and stepped into the bridle- ** Ay,” said Oliver, simply ; and they walked on side by 
path to set out on his walk. side, Mr. McNab’s serious gray eyes glancing here and 


“ Are ye ganging to the fair, Oliver, ye lonesome auld | there through the wood, and Oliver’s earnest and rather 
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dog ?” said a grave but friendly voice, in a Scotch accent. | wistful gaze kept steadily on the bluebells at his feet, as 
It was the voice of Mr. McNab, the keeper, who, without | was his wont when walking. Neither of them was a man 
his gun and in his best velveteen, was on his way to look | of many words or many friends ; nor had they spoken to 
ori for a spaniel-puppy or two to fill vacant places, | each other half a dozen times a year since the Scotchman 
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came into the neighborhood. Yet each 
of them felt, as they went along, that 
he had a reasonable man beside him. 








Cuarter IT. 


Ir was high tide at Northstow Fair : 
the broad, sloping street was crowded 
with pens of sheep and pigs, and re- 
sounded with the noises of oppressed 
animals, with the loud voices of their 
tyrants, and with the hideous braying 
of the organs which, of late years, have 
added new attractions to the merry-go- 
rounds. Old Oliver, soon wearied of 
the crowd and the hubbub, had bought 
his wife’s new shawl early, and was 
about to turn his steps homeward, 
when it occurred to him that it would 
be as well, if circumstances were favor- 
able, to get a shave before leaving. 

The Northstow barber had a double 
shop, one window of which was deco- 
rated with his own wigs and perfumery, 
while the other showed caps and bon- 
nets, and was the domain of the milli- 
ner, his wife. As Oliver passed this latter 
window and was about to step into the 
shop, his eye caught the well-known 
form of an owl—a young one, perched 
in an uneasy attitude on a lady’s hat. He 
stopped to look at it, and then discovered a placard, , out this placard again and again. What could it mean ? 
conspicuously placed just underneath the hat, and bear- | And what the owlet on the lady’s hat? As he lingered, 
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ing the following inscription : two men came up behind him, and there jarred suddenly 
© ” 701 ) D, 3 - 
WANTED AT ONCE, BY A LONDON FIRM, on 4 — relia coarse voice of Mr. — ve 
ei Ae re a li : ses ale 
ONE THOUSAND OWLS! “a os e thickened by frequent glasses of ale anc 
randy. 
The old fellow stood rooted to the pavement, spelling | ‘Wanted, one thousand h’owls !” spelt out Mr. Pogson, 


slowly. ‘‘ How much apiece, now ? 
There be scores on ’em in Truerne, 
be’nt there, Oliver, eh ?” 

‘‘Ay, there be brown uns in the 
wood, and white uns in my barn and 
in Highfield Church tower,” said the 
feeble voice of Mr. Weekes, the farmer. 

At this moment the barber, relieved 
for a moment from his duties, came out 
on his door-step to enjoy the cheering 
sights and sounds of the fair. 

**Good - day, Mr. Pogson,” he said. 
‘‘How’s the pigs? Coming in for a 
shave ? Low prices in pigs to-day, so I 
hear tell? Ah, you’re looking at that 
notice ? My wife brought it down from 
town yesterday. There’s a chance for 
making money, now !” 

‘““What do they want ’em for 
Mr. Weekes. 

‘“What do they give for ’em, you 
mean,” said Mr. Pogson, with some con- 
tempt. 

‘*What do they want ’em for ?” an- 
swered the barber, shirking Mr. Pog- 
son’s question. ‘‘ Why, you haven’t got 
any pretty daughters, Mr. Weekes, or 
you’d know that by this time. Look 
at that there owl on the bonnet! Why, 
bless you, ’tis all birds now with the 
A STREET BY NIGHT. ladies in London—and in the country, 
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too, for the matter o’ that. Birds on their hats, and 
birds on their dresses ; and a very pretty taste, too, in 
my opinon. What’s prettier, now, than birds? Think 
of their songs, Mr. Pogson, and all their pretty ways ! 
Why, when you sees ‘em a-fluttering about on the la- 
dies’ hats in town, you could a’most believe as you was 
out in the country seeing the little creeters a - flying 
round you and singing. And now it’s all owls, I take 
it. Such softness o’ feathers, you see; such wings, 
such——” 

“« But what'll they pay for ’em ?”’ asked Pogson, impa- 
tiently, tired of the barber’s talk. 

“Fancy prices, sir — fancy prices,” said the barber ; 
‘““why, there’s a fortun’ in that placard. There's birds-o’- 
paradise selling in town—so my wife tells me—for fifty 
guineas apiece, and there’s king-fishers and wood-peck- 
ers fetching a mint o’ money. I tell you even blackbirds 
and such like brings in something, for they dodges ’em 
up with other birds’ wings, or dyes ’em red and green, as 
pretty as can be. And now here’s a run on owls, you 
see. Can’t get enough of ’em. Half a sovereign apiece 
for the best ones, I think it was she told me. If pigs is 
down, Mr. Pogson, why, owls is up, you see. Want a 
shave, then ? Come along, gentlemen ; I’m free.” 

‘*There be scores on ’em in Truerne Wood,” said the 
pig-dealer again to Weekes, as he preceded him into the 
shop ; but catching sight of Oliver, who had shrunk away 
from the pair, and stood at a little distance riveted by 
the barber’s speech, Mr. Pogson added: ‘‘ There’s that 
old tree by the ride—Oliver’s arm -chair, the Highfield 
folks calls it. There’s owls there now, and young ‘uns as 
well, I'll be bound. Ain’t there now, old soft head ?” 
And he made a playful cut at Oliver with his sapling, as 
he went up the steps. 

The old man was seriously alarmed. That these two 
men would be ready to meddle in the wood for the sake 
of a few guineas, or even a few shillings, if they had the 
chance, he knew very well, and the fact of the placard 
being there on fair-day was quite enough to set all the 
gun-owners in the neighborhood owl - hunting. 
turned away from the window, he caught sight of the 
tall form of Mr. McNab sanntering through the fair, and 
regarding its various follies much as a grown-up man 
looks at the frolic of a pack of children just let out of 
school. He went after him quickly, and touched him on 
the arm. 

‘Mr. McNab! Mr. MeNab !” said he, with earnest and 
imploring eyes, ‘‘ there’s mischief up there ; there’s/mis- 
chief in the barber's shop ! There's a placard out for a 
thousand owls, and they’re going to shoot ’em in Truerne 
Wood !” 

“They might do waur,’ 
taken aback. 

“*°Tis hard as Lunnon folk can’t leave us alone,” con- 
tinued Oliver, with a rueful face. ‘‘They’ll cut the wood 
down next, and burn it for charcoal ; I’ve heard talk on 
it afore now. But I'll be in my grave before then, if so 
be as my prayers be granted.” 

“They winna do that,” said the keeper ; ‘‘dinna fash 
your auld head with sic notions. 
the owls killed oot either, or we'll be owerrun with rats 
in a year or twa. When the cat's awa—ye ken. But what 
for is a’ this about owls, I wonder ? 
clean doited in Lunnon, then ?” 

And leaving Oliver, Mr. McNab walked up to the bar- 
ber’s shop, and after looking at the milliner’s window, 
he went in, and did not come ont again while Oliver 
remained within sight. 

The old fellow waited awhile, and walked about the 


’ 


said the keeper, not at all 


Are they gaun 


And we maunna hae | 








fair ; but he saw no more of McNab, and had to turn his 
face homeward without a word of reassurance. As he 
passed through the narrow passage, thronged with hard- 
faced men and boys, which divided the pens of crowded 
pigs and sheep, it made him wince a little to see Mr. 
Pogson, his ruddy face still ruddier, and his sunken lit- 
tle eyes sparkling with drink and with unwonted ex- 
pectations of wealth, cutting at the hind-quarters of his 
newly bought pigs with the sapling, shouting in a hard 
voice to greasy friends, and looking at every one whi 
came near him as if they had better mind what they were 
about. For old Oliver he had a profound contempt ; and 
as the old man passed him, he caught the pig that was 
nearest him at the moment such a cut with his switch, 
that its squeaks resounded through the street ; it tried 
to escape over the backs of its fellows, who all, with a 
loud chorus of syueaking, rushed to the further side of 
the pen. Whuich so pleased Mr. Pogson that he turned 
to the old man with a wink, as if to say, ‘‘ Now you see 
the proper way to treat animals.” But Oliver had passed 
on quickly. 





Carrer III, 

Oxp Oliver trudged down the road from the little 
town on the hill, with his fairing under his arm, think- 
ing of his old wife sitting in her chimney-corner, and of 
the old days when he bought the pretty young farm- 
servant her first fairing, in that same town and on tha 
very same day in May, some five-and- forty years ago. 
Straight before him were the Cotswold Hills, and on 
their slope he could see the spire of Highfield Church, 
and farther down and nearer was the great dark mass of 
Truerne Wood, hiding the hamlet where he had lived all 
his life. The sight of the wood made him think of the 
owls, and he unconsciously quickened his pace, as if to 
make haste and see that all was right with them as yet. 

Down the long sloping road he went, and then turning 
off by a bridle-path, passed through another wood—not 


| his, and therefore no place for dallying in—and crossing 
As he | 


the river by an old, flood-beaten bridge, took his way, 
through a wealth of buttercups that gilded his old boots 
with yellow dust, to the farther side of the water-mead- 
ows, where his own beloved wood came down in gentle 
slopes to the valley. Evening was coming on, and the 
light was subdued ; all was quiet and peaceful, unless a 
nightingale broke out suddenly in song from a thicket, 
or the voice of the chiff-chaff rang out from overhead. 
Over the bluebells the shadows were lengthening, and 
against their deep blue, as it mingled in the distance 
with the blue of the sky peeping through the branches, 
rose the straight and darkening stem of many an ancient 
tree. What achange from the noise and worry and ill- 
dealing and cruelty of the fair! 

When he came to his own old oak he paused and list- 
ened ; but no sound was heard but the song of the wood- 
wren in the higher foliage. 

“Tis all right as yet,” he said to himself; ‘ they're 
not astir so early as this ; but maybe they'll be hooting 
when Pogson and the pigs come along, later, and then 
they’re marked birds—the warrant’ll be out against ’em. 
The Lord deliver them out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines,” said the old fellow, quite alond. ‘I'll get a bit 
of supper, and come and have a look presently ;” and he 
went on up the ride. 


Close behind him was the gamekeeper. Mr. McNab, 


finding that there were no spaniel-puppies at the fair, 
had no further reason to stay there ; for he had a poor 
opinion of the people of those parts, and did not care 
to listen to their stupid talk, or to help them to drink 
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bad beer. Moreover, during his visit to the barber he 
had satisfied himself that his domains were really in 
danger of being invaded by unsportsmanlike clod-hop- 
pers in search of owls; and the more he thought of it, 
the more impossible it seemed to have fellows like Pog- 
son roaming about in his wood with fire-arms. It was 
bad enough to have pigs driven through your wood every 
fair-day, though that could not be helped where there 
was a right of way for man and beast ; but he had reason 
to suspect Mr. Pogson of still more objectionable prac- 
tices, and at all times disliked the man as a noisy, bully- 
ing lout. 

So he had left the fair soon after Oliver, only stopping 
at a shop in the outskirts of the town to buy a good-sized 
twist of strong cord. He did not stay to look at the view, 
or to sit on the bridge and watch the water, or to admire 
tue bluebells, when he came to Truerne Wood. Mr. Mc- 
Nub was a man of a practical mind, and a swift walker ; 
and he had nearly caught up to Oliver when he arrived 
at the old oak-tree, so that he just heard the old fel- 
low’s ejaculation about the Philistines, and then saw his 
smock - frock retreating up the ride. The Scotchman 
stopped and watched it disappear. 

“Yon auld Oliver has mair gude sense,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ than a’ these blathering gowks o’ pig-drivers ; 
and he kens his Bible, too! A wee bit too saft — mair 
backbane, mair backbane! But he’s no sae doited as 
the rest!’ 

The sun was almost setting, but the owls in the old 
oak were still silent. ‘‘ They'll be hooting in an hour or 
twa,” he said, as Oliver had said it before him; and draw- 
ing the twist of cord from his pocket, he stepped aside 
among the bluebells to the oak-tree. Plenty of young 
ground-ashes were shooting up among the flowers, and 
with the help of these, and of a low hazel-bush or two, 
he contrived to fasten the cord in a pretty tight circle 
round the tree-trunk, at a distance of some half-dozen 
yards from it, and about a foot and a half from the 
ground. There being still plenty of the cord, he looked 
about for a log of wood, and finding one not too heavy, 
he tied the cord round it, and hoisted it up on a low 
branch of the big tree, on the side nearest the ride, just 
balancing it at the junction of one gnarled bough with 
another, so that a strong pull at the string would easily 
bring it down. This done, he fastened the other end 
tightly down to his circle below, and then paused, with a 
face of extreme gravity, to contemplate his apparatus. 

Suddenly his severe features relaxed. There had shot 
across his memory a certain scene, when, as a bare-legged 
eallant playing on his native braes, he had devised just 
such a booby-trap to catch another boy, with a view of 
securing for himself a certain nest in which eggs were 
about to be laid. The grim features of Mr. McNab re- 
laxed, I say, and in his solitude in the wood he burst out 
into a hearty, ringing laugh. 

‘‘ At bairn’s work in my auld age! And what wad the 
dominie say ? Wad I be for a crack wi’ the tawse, or the 
knuckle-end of the auld crab-stick at hame, eh!” 

Mr. MeNab lit his pipe, the better to resume his or- 
dinary composure ; and puffing at it with lips which 
now and then a convulsive movement almost compelled 
to laughter, he strode away through the wood to his own 
dwelling on the farther side of it. 





Cuapter IV. 


Axp now the wood was left once more in profound 
peace. Since old Oliver passed through it the shadows 
had grown still longer, and from the west there now 








came a flush of sunset through the boughs, turning the 
blue carpet into one of deeper purple ; while against the 
fading light the great tree-trunks stood up solemnly, 
slowly blackening as their shadows died away. Here and 
there a wood-pigeon broke the stillness in the boughs, or 
a nightingale broke out into a flash of song, and ceased 
again as suddenly ; but the owls in the old tree began 
to bestir themselves in soft silence, and reserved their 
hootings until they should have procured a meal for the 
downy nestlings in the deep, warm hole. But beware, O 
ye owls and owlets, for the Philistines are at hand, and 
the warrant of the ladies is out against you ! 

As the last hues of sunset died away on the Cotswold 
Hills there came through the wood unlucky little Mr. 
Weekes ; small in person and small in acres; discon- 
tented with his dealings at the-fair, and with things in 
general, and ready for any project that might put o 
pound or two into his pocket without actually endan- 
gering his limbs or his liberty. As he passed the great 
oak, a large creature flew noiselessly over his head in 
the direction of the tree, and woke up Mr. Weekes’s 
memory, which had been halting in the slough of his 
discontent. 

‘Ah, the owls!” he thought. ‘‘ Half a guinea apiece, 
did he say ? Well, it might be, if there’s a run on’em; 
and that fellow Pogson said he was coming here first 
thing to-morrow morning to shoot ’em ; but I’ll be even 
with the prosperous fat brute.” 

Mr. Weekes thought of the morning’s pig-driving, into 
which he had been compelled by Pogson’s superior force 
of character ; of the two ribs of his wife’s umbrella which 
he had broken on the back of one wayward squeaker ; 
and of the long détour he had taken when leaving North- 
stow, to avoid again falling in with the pig-driver, and 
being once more driven to drive. 

So he went home to his rickety little homestead beyond 
the wood, and reached down his old gun from its place 
above the chimney-piece ; only yielding to the injunctions 
of his wife that he must eat a bit o’ supper first, and that 
if he must be for shooting owls, he should begin by shoot- 
ing the one which was stealing all their young pigeons. 
Obedient as usual, though querulous, Mr. Weekes pres- 
ently took up his station in the yard, watching the dove- 
cote and the darkening sky ; but luckily for the pigeons, 
whom the owls were nightly protecting from their ene- 
mies the rats, no owl made his appearance for a full half 
hour after Mr. Weekes had givén them up in despair, and 
had carried off his gun to the woods in hopes of better 
luck. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pogson, after purchasing some dozen 
or so of fine porkers, and a bottle of brandy to help him 
in the arduous task of getting them home safely, began 
in the late afternoon to drive them down the long high- 
road toward the wood. The pigs were lively, and their 
owner began to be a little unsteady on his legs—a sensa- 
tion which he more than once sought to correct by a 
draught of strong ale at a road-side public-house. The 
remedy did not have the desired effect, and his progress 
became slower and slower ; but in spite of all obstacles, 
and by dint of extreme severity and a lavish outlay of 
bad language, he contrived to conduct himself and his 
charges across the bridge and the meadows to the edge 
of the wood without serious mishap, arriving there about 
the time at which Weekes was prowling in his yard after 
the barn-owl. The bottle of brandy was by this time 
more than half empty, and the wood was as dark as 
pitch, 

If Mr. Pogson had been in full possession of his wits 
he would hardly have tried to force his way through the 
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wood, and would have avoided the bridle-path, and taken ‘** Pogson o’ Highfield, pig-dealer,” cried the wretched 
his pigs a couple of miles round by the road ; but he had | man, in stuttering accents ; ‘‘a man as never did no harm 
gone, like an unreasoning animal, in the way he was accus- | to nothing in all his life !” 
tomed to, and now it was too late to turn back. He took ‘“Whoo? Whoo ?” said the voice, seeming to retreat ; 
another pull at the bottle, switched the nearest pigs, and | and urged to follow it by some mysterious influence, 
pulling himself for a moment together, forced his drove | Mr. Pogson staggered forward a few paces. But he had 
into the narrow ride, trusting that they would follow | hardly left his tree for more than half a minute, when 
their noses and keep to the open path. something caught him on the shins and tripped him 
In the dense black darkness and stillness, a sleepy and | up; at the same moment he received a violent blow on 
a sickly feeling came over Mr. Pogson’s usually hide- | the head which, added to the effects of the brandy, 
bound senses, from which he was only for a moment | stretched him quite unconscious on the ground. There 
awakened by a sudden movement of the pigs in front. | he lay in the darkness, with the bottle slipping out of 
Whether it were a badger in the path, or a prowling | his pocket, while the mysterious voice continued to 
fox, that had frightened them, certain it is that at this | question him in vain from the old oak-tree overhead. 


moment they all faced about, and rushing with loud And now, but for the voice, all is silent again for a few 
squeakings past the legs of the driver, vanished in a| minutes. Stay, who is this coming down the ‘‘ light,” 
general stampede away into the wood. betraying his presence by the crackling of a dry twig 





GLASGOW.— LANDING-PLACE AND HARBOR.—SEE PAGE 593. 


Mr. Pogson stood aghast, and leaned against a tree- keneath his boot ? It is Mr. Weekes, bent on further 
trunk for support. The noise of the pigs died away, | profitable destruction—who would not have ventured 
and he was alone—alone in blank darkness. Even pigs | himself in the wood after dark for fear of ghosts and 
are company, and now he would have given a good deal | other terrors, but is now urged to unwonted courage by 
for the companionship of a single one of his victims. | the hope of gain and by the companionship of his old 
There was a singing in his ears, a cold sweat on his! gun. He is making for the tree where he saw the owl 
hard brow ; he felt quite unable to go farther; his head | at sunset. 


swam. As he advanced deeper into the dead blackness of the 
Suddenly he heard a voice from overhead—a gentle | wood, Mr. Weekes began to feel a slight uneasiness, 
voice, reproachful, and somewhat hollow and ghostly: | which was soon uncomfortably increased by strange 
“Whoo ? Tu-whoo ?” noises on his right hand, as of weird creatures making 


Mr. Pogson felt a creepy sensation, and would have | toward him through the underwood. But he was now 
cast himself to the ground and hidden his face in the | close to his tree, and he could hear the hootings of the 
bluebells, but again the voice asked : owls that were to be his prey. He was in the act of 

“Whoo ? Whoo? Tu-whoo ?” raising his gun, ready to fire when an owl should cross 

** Pogson o’ Highfield,” cried the belated man in an- | the bit of sky-line open above him, when the noises in- 
swer. But in still more reproachful accents, the voice | creased to his right, and with a terrific crackling and 
demanded for the third time : confusion an army of terrible creatures burst out upon 

‘Whoo ? Tu-whoo ?” him into the ride. All his courage fled. With a yell 
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Then _ they 





charged his 
gun at the ad- 
vancing foes, 
and, throwing 
it at them asa 
last resource, 
took to his 
heels and ran. 
But he had 
not run many 
yards when he 
tripped first 
over a heavy 
body, and then 
over a tight- 
ened cord, and 
losing at once 
his balance 
and his senses, 
swooned out- 
right. 


CHapTer V. 

‘Dip ye hear 
the gun then ?” 
said the keeper to Oliver, as they met, a few minutes 
later, at the entrance to the wood. ‘‘There’s mischief 
here, forbye at the barber’s, Tak’ yon big stick, mon, 
and gang ye on wi’ tho lantern.” 

They went softly down the ride together, neither 
speaking again. But presently the keeper stumbled over 
some solid body lying in the grass, and Oliver, applying 
the lantern to it, discovered the corpse of a pig. The 
keeper whistled softly, and turned it over with his foot. 

‘‘Lawfw’ spoil,” he whispered; ‘‘lawfu’ spoil. Ye 
shall taste Pogson’s bacon yet afore ye die, Oliver !” 





ROTHESAY CASTLE, 





found the gun, 
which Mr. Mc. 
Nab, now in 
his element, 
seized as fur- 
ther spoil, and 
gave to Oliver 
to carry in- 
stead of the 
big stick. And 
now he turned 
aside for a few 
yards, to dis- 
cover what oth- 
er sport his 
bairn’s tricks 
of that day 
might have 
brought him. 
Oliver followed 
close at his 
heels with the 
lantern. 

‘*Whoo ! Tu- 
whoo!” said 
the owl overhead, in the tree, as Mr. McNab stepped for- 
ward in order to reconnoitre. 

** Ay, ye may weel hoot at ’em,” said the keeper, as the 


| lantern revealed the prostrate forms of Mr. Pogson and 


Mr. Weekes ; the latest arrival lying across the other, 
and seeming to embrace him with one arm, while the 
hand of the other was thrust into a tuft of primroses. 

Oliver and McNab regarded this spectacle for a few 
moments in silence. Then Oliver, catching sight of the 
bottle slipping from the pig-dealer’s pocket, turned his 
wistful eyes on the Scotchman. 
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“Mr. McNab,” he said, ‘‘I’m an old man, and maybe 
as I won’t be wood-cutting here much longer ; but don’t 
you—for my sake don’t you” (here he shyly laid his 
wrinkled hand on the keeper's arm)—‘‘let such sodden 
brutes as these come along and take the lives of innocent 
creatures—creatures as God above loves, and has made 
me for to love, too—and all for a few shillings, or may- 
be guineas, and to please the ladies in Lunnon as don’t 
know what a wood be like, nor what creatures lives their 


lives here. I’ve known this tree for more nor fifty year, 


| 


bat the owls ha’ known it belike for five hundred ; and | 


now, afore I’m dead, the warrant’s out agen them. The 


tiae ladies want their feathers, but they don’t know what | 


they're doing—they don’t think what they do, Mr. Me- 
Nab. ‘Tis fashion, I take it, only fashion, and it'll blow 
over in a bit if you'll but stop’em now. I’m an old fool, 
maybe, but God knows I’ve none too many to care about, 
or for to care about me, but my old woman, and beside 
her there’s none but these birds and beasts in the wood. 


And the peace of it, and the quiet of the life in it! Don’t | 


rou let it be rooted up, Mr. MeNab, nor the wild beast 
of the field devour it !” 

The keeper slapped him on the back of his smock-frock, 
and then seized him by the hand. 


LADY BOOK-LOVERS IN FRANCE. 
Ly ANDREW LANG. 


Tue biographer of Mrs. Aphra Behn refutes the vulgar 
error that ‘‘a Dutchman cannot love.’’ Whether or not 
a lady can love books is a question that may not be so 
readily settled. M. Ernest Quentin Bauchart has con- 
tributed to the discussion of this problem by publishing 
a bibliography (‘‘ Les I'emmes Bibliophiles’’), in two 
quarto volumes, of books which have been in the libra- 
ries of famous beauties of old, queens and princesses of 
France. There can be no doubt that these ladies were 
possessors of exquisite printed books and manuscripts 
wonderfully bound, but it remains uncertain whether 
the owners, as a rule, were bibliophiles ; whether their 
hearts were with their treasures. Incredible as it may 
seem to us now, literature was highly respected ‘in the 
past, and was even fashionable. Poets were in favor at 
court, and fashion decided that the great must possess 
books, and not only books, but books produced in the 
utmost perfection of art, and bound with all the skill 
at the disposal of Clovis Eve, and Padeloup, and Du- 


| seuil. Therefore, as fashion gave her commands, we can- 


‘Oliver, my auld | 


lad,” he said, ‘‘ye’ve just saved them out o’ the hand of | 


the Pheelistines ! 
to care for ye, be they owls or be they McNabs !” 
* ¥ x x x * 
And this was the story that old Oliver used to tell, with 
many a kindly word of respect for his friend the keeper, 
till one day, as I said at the beginning, death came upon 
him painlessly, under that very tree, while the cuckoo 
sang in the distance, and the chiff-chaff's two notes 
echoed from the sunny end of the wood. How he came 
to know what happened to Mr. Pogson and the pigs is 
more than I can tell ; probably the owls told it to him, 
or it may be that the conscience-stricken pig-dealer re- 
vealed to him uluue the story, as to one who understood, 
as none else did, the mysteries of Truerne Wood. 
However that may be, it is certain that tlie enemy never 
again invaded his paradise. The owls were never dis- 
turbed, and by some mysterious agency the placard dis- 
appeared almost at once from the barber's window. Mr. 
Pogson never passed through the wood again, and find- 
ing that distorted versions of his adventures were abroad 
in Highfield (where they are still told with relish by 
the Winter fireside’, he removed to a village some miles 
away, @ milder and more merciful man. Mr. Weekes, 
too, was not long in giving up his farm, and disappearing 
entirely from the neighborhood. In peace the owls and 
Oliver lived out their days under the grave but kindly 
guardianship of Mr. McNab, the keeper ; and when I 
last passed through the wood it showed no signs of the 
presence of the Philistines. 


Tuere is no old life. 
has no life in it, and so it cannot belong to our life. We 
are what the past has made us; in that sense the past 
exists and will exist eternally, but we live only day by 
day ; and as we cannot live the days that are coming, so 
we cannot live the days that are past. We were account- 
able for our past when it was our present, but our re- 
sponsibility ceased when it became the past. We have 
enough to do in bearing the burdens of each day ; it was 
never meant to add to it the burdens of days gone by. 
God takes into His keeping our past, just as He holds our 
future. He gives to each individual only the present, 
an ever-new, life. 


Life is always new. 


And ye shall never want for friends | 


The past | 


not hastily affirm that the ladies who obeyed wer» really 
book-lovers. In our more polite age, fashion has decreed 
that ladies shall smoke and bet and romp; but it would 
be premature to assert that all ladies who do their duty 
in these matters are born romps, or have an unaffected 
liking for cigarettes. History, however, maintains that 
many of the renowned dames whose books are now the 
most treasured of literary relics were actually inclined 
to study as well as to pleasure, like Marguerite de Valois 
and the Comtesse de Verrue, and even Madame de Pom- 
padour. Probably books and arts were more to this 
lady’s liking than the diversions by which she beguiled 
the tedium of Louis XV. ; and many a time she would 
rather have been quiet with her plays and novels than 
engaged in the conscientiously conducted brit distasteful 
revels. 

Like a true Frenchman, M. Bauchart has only written 
about French lady book-lovers, or about women who, 
like Mary Stuart, were more than half French. Nor 
would it be easy to name, outside the ranks of crowned 
heads, like Elizabeth, any Englishwomen of distinction 
who had a passion for the material side of literature—for 
binding, and first editions, and large paper, and engray- 
ings in early ‘‘ states.” The practical sex, when studious, 
is like the same sex when fond of equestrian exercise, 
““A lady says, ‘My h’eyes, he’s an ’orse, and he must 
go,’ according to Leech’s groom. In the same way, a 
studious girl or matron says, ‘‘ This is a book,” and reads 
it, if read she does, without caring about the date, or the 
state, or the publisher's name, or even very often about 
the author's. I remember, before the publication of a 
novel now celebrated, seeing a privately printed vellum- 
bound copy of it on large paper in the hands of a lit- 
erary lady. She was holding it over the fire, and had 
already made the vellum covers curl wide open, like the 
shells of an afflicted oyster. When I asked what the 
volume was, she explained that ‘it is a book which a 
poor man has written, and he’s had it printed to see 
whether some one won’t be kind enough to publish it.” 
I ventured, perhaps pedantically, to point out that the 
poor man could not be so very poor, or he would not 
have made so costly an experiment on Dutch paper. But 


| the lady said she did not know how that might be, and 


she went on toasting the experiment. In all this there 


is a fine contempt for everything but the spiritual aspect 
of literature ; there is an aversion to the mere coquetry 
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and display of morocco and red letters, and the toys , Latin prose exercises when a girl, yet survives, bound in 


which amuse the minds of men. Where lacics have 
caught ‘‘the bibliomania,” I fancy they have taken this 
pretty fever from the other sex. But it must be owned 
that the books they have possessed, being rarer and more 
romantic, are even more highly prized by amateurs than 
examples from the libraries of Grolier, and Longepierre, 
and D’Hoym. M. Bauchart’s book is a complete guide 
to the collector of these expensive relics. He begins 
his dream of fair women who have owned books with 
the pearl of the Valois, Marguerite d’Angouléme, the sis- 
ter of Francis I, The remains of her library are chiefly 
devotional manuscripts. Indeed, it is to be noted that 
all these ladies, however frivolous, possessed the most 
devout and pious books, and whole collections of prayers 
copied out by the pen, and decorated with miniatures. 
Marguerite’s library was bound in morocco, stamped 
with a crowned M in inéerlacs sown with daisies, or, at 
least, with conventional flowers which may have been 
meant for daisies. 

The books of Diane de Poitiers are more numerous and 
more famous. When first a widow, she stamped her vol- 
umes with a laurel springing from a tomb, and the motto, 
* Sola vivit in illo.” But when she consoled herself with 
Henri I1., she suppressed the tomb, and made the motto 
meaningless. Her crescent shone not only on her books, 
but on the palace-walls of France, in the Louvre, Fon- 
tainebleau and Anet, and her initial D is inextricably 
interlaced with the H of her royal lover. Indeed, Henri 
alded the D to his own cipher, and this must have been 
so embarrassing for his wife Catherine, that people have 
good-naturedly tried to read the curves of the D’s as C's. 
The D’s, and the crescents, and the bows of his Diane, 
are impressed even on the covers of Henri’s Book of 
Hours. Catherine’s own cipher is a double C inlaced 
with an H, or double K’s (Katherine) combined in the 
same manner. ‘These, unlike the D.H., are surmounted 
with a crown—the one advantage which the wife pos- 
sessed over the favorite. Among Diane’s books are va- 
rious treatises on medicines and on surgery, and plenty 
of poetry and Italian novels. Among the books exhibited 
at the British Museum in glass cases is Diane’s copy of 
Bembo’s ** History of Venice.” An American collector, 
Mr. Barlow, of New York, is happy enough to possess 
her ‘‘ Singularitez de la France Antarcticque ”’ (Antwerp, 
1558). 

Catherine de Médicis got together a splendid library of 
her own, and the Marshal Strozzi, dying in the French 
service, left a noble collection, on which she laid her 
hands. Brantéme says that Strozzi’s son often expressed 
to him a candid opinion about this transaction, What 
with her own collection and what with the marshal’s, 
Catherine possessed about four thousand volumes. On 
her death they were in peril of being seized by her cred- 
itors, but her almoner carried them to his own house, 
and De Thou had them placed in the royal library. Un- 
luckily, it was thought wiser to strip the books of the 
eoats with Catherine’s compromising device, lest her 
creditors should single them out, and take them away in 
their pockets. Hence, books with her arms and cipher 
are exceedingly rare. At the sale of the collections of the 
Duchesse de Berry, a Book of Hours of Catherine’s was 
‘sold for $12,000. 

Mary Stuart of Scotland was a lady book-lover whose 
taste was more than a mere following of the fashion. 
Some of her books, like the one of Marie Antoinette’s, 
were the companions of her captivity, and still bear the 
sad complaints which she intrusted to these last friends 
of fallen royalty. Her note-book, in which she wrote her 
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red morocco, with the arms of I'rance. In a Book of 
Hours, now the property of the Czar, may be partly de- 
ciphered the quatrains which she composed in her sor- 
rowful times; but many of them are mutilated by the 
binder’s shears, The Queen used the volume as a kind 
of album ; it contains the signatures of the ‘‘ Countess of 
Schrewsbury ” (as M. Bauchart has it), of Walsingham, of 
the Earl of Sussex, and of Charles Howard, Earl of Not- 
tingham. There is also the signature, ‘‘ Your most in- 
fortunat, ARBELLA Seymour”; and ‘‘ Fr. Bacon.”’ 

This remarkable manuscript was purchased in Paris, 
during the Revolution, by Peter Dubrowsky, who carricd 
it to Russia. Another Book of Hours of the Queen's 
bears this inscription, in a sixteenth-century hand : ‘ Ce 
sont les Heures de Marie Setuart Renne. Marguerite de 
Blacuod de Rosay.” In De Blacuod it is not very easy to 
recognize ‘‘ Blackwood.” Marguerite was probably the 
daughter of Adam Blackwood, who wrote a volume on 
Mary Stuart’s sufferings (Edinburgh, 1587). 

The famous Marguerite de Valois, the wife of Henri 
IV., had certainly a noble library, and many beautifully 
bound books, stamped with daisies, are attributed to her 
collection. They bear the motto, ‘‘Expectata non elu- 
det,” which appears to refer, first, to the daisy (‘‘ Mar- 
garita”’), which is punctual in the Spring, or, rather, is 
‘*the constellated flower that never sets”; and next, to 
the lady, who will ‘‘keep tryst.” But is the lady Mar- 
guerite de Valois? Though the books have been sold at 
very high prices, as relics of the leman of La Mole, it 
seems impossible to demonstrate that they were ever on 
her shelves, or that they were bound by Clovis Eve from 
her own design. ‘‘No mention is made of them in any 
contemporary document, and the judicious are reduced 
to conjectures.”” Yet they form a most important collec- 
tion, systematically bound—science and philosophy in 
citron morocco, the poets in green, and history and the- 
ology in red. 

If Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis XIV., was « 
bibliophile, she may be suspected of acting on the mo- 
tive, ‘‘ Love me, love my books.”’ About her affection for 
Cardinal Mazarin there seems to be no doubt. The car- 
dinal had a famous library, and his royal friend probably 
imitated his tastes. In her time, and on her volumes, the 
originality and taste of the skilled binder, Le Gascon, 
begin to declare themselves. The fashionable passion for 
lace, to which La Foutaine made"*such sacrifices, affected 
the art of book-decorations, and Le Gascon’s beautiful 
patterns of gold points and dots are copies of the pro- 
ductions of Venice. The Queen-mother’s books include 
many devotional treatises; for, whatever other fashions 
might come and go, piety was always constant before the 
Revolution. Anne of Austria seems to have been partic- 
ularly fond of the lives and works of Ste. Thérése, and 
St. Francois de Sales, and John of the Cross. But she 
was not unread in the old French poets, such as Coquil- 
lart ; she condescended to Ariosto ; she had that dubious 
character, Théophile de Viaud, beautifully bound ; she 
owned the Rabelais of 1553; and, what is particularly 
interesting, M. de Lignerolles now possesses her copy of 
**<T,’Eschole des Femmes,’ Comédie par J. B. P. Moliére. 
Paris : Guillaume de Luynes, 1663,” In 12°, red mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, and the Queen’s arms on tie covers. 
This relic is especially valuable when we remember that 
‘*T,’Ecole des Femmes” and Arnolwhe’s sermon to Agnés, 
and his comic threats of future punisliment, first made 
envy take the form of reliyious persecution. The devout 
Queen-mother was often appealed to by the enemies 
of Moliére, yet Anne of Austria had not only seen his 
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comedy, but possessed this beautiful example of the first 
edition. M. Paul Lacroix supposes that this copy was 
offered to the Queen-mother by Moliére himeelf. 

The learned Marquise de Rambouillet, the parent of 
all the Précieuses, must have owned a good library, but 
nothing is chronicled save her celebrated book of pray- 
ers and meditations, written out and decorated by Jarry. 
It is bound in red morocco, doublé with green, and coy- 
ered with V’s in gold. The marquise had composed the 
prayers for her own use, and Jarry was so much struck 
with their beauty that he asked leave to introduce them 
into the Book of Hours which he had to copy, ‘‘for the 
prayers are often so silly,” said he, ‘‘ that Iam ashamed 
to write them out.” The daughter of the marquise, the 
fair Julie, heroine of that ‘‘long courting” 
Montausier, survives in those records as the possessor 
of “La Guirlande de Julie,” 
poems by eminent hands. 
to have been all the library of Julie; therein she could 
constantly read of her own perfections. 

The ‘‘Guirlande”’ is still, with happier fate than at- 
tends most books, in the hands of the successors of the 
Due and Duchesse de Montausier. 

Like Julie, Madame de Maintenon was a précieuse, but 
she never had time to form a regular library. Her books, 
however, were bound by Duseui!, a binder immortal in 
the verse of Pope; or it might be more correct to say 
that Madame de Maintenon’s own books are seldom dis- 
tinguishable from those of her favorite foundation, St. 
Cyr. 

Of Madame de Montespan, ousted from the royal arms 
by Madame de Maintenon, who ‘‘ married into the family 
where she had been governess,”’ there survives one book- 
ish relic of interest. This is ‘‘(@uvres Diverses par un 
auteur de sept ans,” in quarto, red morocco, printed on 
vellum, and with the arms of the mother of the little Duc 
du Maine (1678) : when Madame de Maintenon was still 
playing mothor to the children of the King and of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, she printed those ‘‘works” of her 
eldest pupil. 

These ladies were only bibliophiles by accident, and 
were devoted, in the first place, to pleasure, piety or 
ambition. With the Comtesse de Verrue we come to a 
genuine and even fanatical collector. Madame de Verrue 
(1670-1736) got every kind of diversion out of life, and 
when she ceased to be young and fair, she turned to the 
joys of ‘‘shopping.” In early years, ‘‘ pleine de cceur, 
elle le donna sans comptes.”’ In later life, she purchased, 
or obtained on credit, everything that caught her fancy, 
also sans comptes. ‘‘ My aunt,” says the Duc de Luynes, 
‘was continually buying, and never balked her fancy.” 


Pictures, books, coins, jewels, engravings, gems (over 
8,000), tapestries and furniture were all alike precious 
to Madame de Verrue. Her snuff-boxes defied compu- 
tation ; she had them in gold, in tortoise-shell, in porce- 
lain, in lacquer, and in jasper, and she enjoyed the deli- 


| cate fragrance of sixty different sorts of snuff. Without 


by M. de | 


the manuscript book of | 
But this manuscript seems | 


applauding the smoking of cigarettes in drawing-rooms, 
we may admit that it is less repulsive than steady appli- 
cations to tobacco in Madame de Verrue’s favorite man- 
ner. 

The countess had a noble library, for old tastes sur- 
vived in her commodious heart, and new tastes she an- 
ticipated. She possessed ‘‘The Romance of the Rose,”’ 
and ‘‘ Villon,” in editions of Galliot du Pré (1529-1533), 
undeterred by the satire of Boileau. She had examples 
of the ‘‘Pleiade,” though they were not admired in 
France till 1830. She was also in the most modern 
fashions of to-day, for she had the beautiful quarto of 


La Fontaine’s ‘‘ Contes,” and Boucher’s illustrated Mo- 


liére (large paper). And, what I envy her more, she had 
Perrault’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,” in blue morocco—the blue rose 
of the folk-lorist, who is also a book-hunter. It must 
be confessed that Madame de Verrue had a large num- 
ber of books such as are usually kept under lock and 
key, and which her heirs did not care to expose at the 
sale of her library. Once I myself (moi chétif) owned a 
novel in blue morocco, which had been in the collection 
of Madame de Verrue. In her old age this exemplary 
woman invented a peculiarly comfortable arm - chair, 
which, like her novels, was covered with citron and 
violet morocco; the nails were of silver. If Madame 
de Verrue has met the Baroness Bernstein, their con- 
versation in the Elysian Fields must be of the most 
gallant and interesting description. 

Another literary lady of pleasure, Madame de Pompa- 


| dour, can only be spoken of with modified approval. 
| Her great fault was that she did not check the decadence 


of taste and sense in the art of book-binding. In her 
time came in the habit of binding books (if binding it 
can be called) with flat backs, without the nerves and 
sinews that are the very essence of book-covers. With- 
out these no binding can be permanent, none can secure 
the lasting existence of a volume. It is very deeply to 
be deplored that by far the most accomplished living 
English artist in book-binding has reverted to this old 
and most dangerous heresy. The most original and 
graceful tooling is of much less real value than perma- 
nence, and a book bound with a flat back, without ner/s, 
might almost as well not be bound at all. The practice 


was the herald of the French, and may open the way for 
the English, 


tevolution. 
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HAWORTH,—‘‘ SHE SANG AT THE FIRST CONCERT.”’. . 


. “DIXON STOOD ERECT. 


HAWORTH THREW OUT HIS ARMS, THE WORLD ‘ 


GREW BLACK BEFORE HIM, AND HE FELL.”’,. , ““SHE SANK UPON HER KNEES IN SUPPLICATION.” 


HAWORTH. 


By Ropert C. V. MEYERS. 


Cuarprer I. 


Wuen Haworth knew that he would gain the Con- 
servatory prize for musical composition, he hurried ex- 
ultantly to Lorraine. He found her with a new bright- 
ness in her eyes, a smile on her beautiful lips. 

She handed him a letter. 
student in the Conservatory, where her assiduous study 
had made her the first singer. 

**My Malibran !” cried Haworth, and folded her in his 
arms. ‘* My Fidelio, who led me from the prison of my 
doubt. But for youT should never have attempted the 
symphony which gives me my ‘honor’; but for your be- 
lief in it I should never have known my strength.” 

For some time it had been a foregone conclusion that 
they would marry. The romance of their story interested 
those about them. Both poor, of the same nationality, 
unknown to each other till they met at a Gewandhaus 

Vol, XXVII., No. 5—29, 


She, too, was to be a prize- 


concert, Haworth had been conquered from the very 
first. After the one meeting, there could be no other 
woman in the world for him. 

“Be a second Mozart,” she said. ** No, no; not Mo- 
zart, for he was poor. Be a Wagner, with a charming 


villa and the favor of a king.” 


So they resolved to conquer the world— he with his 
compositions, and she with a voice which should deter- 


, mine the market value of singers, and which had been 


already tried in Paris. 

But as yet fortune was still to be beguiled. The Con- 
servatory years were ended, and nothing else begun. 

At first they looked blankly at each other. Haworth 
laughed and ran his long white fingers through his hair. 

‘“‘There is one thing we must do, Lorraine,” said he 3 
‘*we must marry.” 
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‘‘ But is that the first thing ?” she asked. ‘I could not 
bear to hamper you. No; have your symphony at a con- 
cert. I will sing for you. We will earn a little money so. 
Then we will go home to America.” 

*“Go home unmarried ?” 

‘‘We must begin our careers unfettered. Have you 
lost your artistic impetus ? If you care for me, as you 
say you do, you will work all the harder when I am still 
to be gained. As for me, I must find an impresario. Iam 
told that I have a fortune in my voice. It must come 
out, and be placed to my credit in a safe banking insti- 
tution.” 

** But your bank-account shall be opened as Lorraine 
Haworth’s, not as Lorraine Dreer’s,”’ he said, in a tone 
of voice which prevented her saying a word more. She 
would not have acknowledged that she cared less for him 
now than she had when Haworth had been pointed out 
to her as the rising composer. Only, her career beckoned 
her. She saw herself, a queen of song, enjoying those 
luxuries she had never known, and upon which she con- 
sequently placed a fictitious value. She loved him, but 
was it not as well to be a little careful in the beginning ? 
—each of them to try their wings before marriage ? She 
had nothing to depend upon but her voice ; he, nothing 
but his knowledge of counterpoint—she did not say his 
genius. Genius, with her, meant the ability to extract 








from the abundance of the world so much as could be | 
taken in exchange for a quality made rare by the excel- | 
friend.” 
“* Well,” she said, “we will have the concert first, at | 


lence conferred upon it by unremitting industry. 


any rate.” 

It took some three weeks to get up this concert. The 
amount of money realized was more than had been an- 
ticipated. More than that it got for the young contralto 
engagements for two other concerts. 

‘But you will not have time for them,” said Haworth. 
“We start for home at once. 
raarried.” 

She stepped before him. 

‘*Now, Felix,” she said, ‘‘can this be ? Am TJ, or am 

not, to have a career? IfI am, then I must accept 
I will thus have had a little pres- 
tige when I return to Germany in opera.” 

He smiled at her ambitious flight. 
had put him into good humor. She raised her finger. 

‘“‘Own,”’ she said, blithely, “‘that a great part of your 
anxiety to go back to America is your desire to see 
Dixon ?” ' 

**Perhaps you are right,” he returned, capturing her 
finger. ‘‘ He is everything to me—my friend !” 

** Everything ?” 

“You know what I would say. He is more than an 
elder brother tome. Did he not make it easy for me to 
come here ? Does he not write that he is waiting to do 
what he can for me at home ?—to found a conservatory 
of music, if I wish it ? And then, perhaps I am anxious 
to reach America in order that you may know him. His 
tastes are as mine. You will appeal to him as soon as he 
as you did to me.” 


Once there, we will be 


these engagements. 


She saw that she 


sees Vou 
*‘Found a conservatory for you!" she said. ‘* You see 

what money will do. But for his money advanced to you, 

we should not have met--you and I. And you think he 

will like me? Then let me take to him the notices of the 

praise I shall receive at these two concerts. If not for 

my own sake, let me sing at them for Dixon’s sake !—for 

what ine has done for you !” 

He was in good humor again. 

‘**For Dixon’s sake then be it,” he said. 

* And still I am not jealous,” she laughed. 








In two weeks she sang at the first concert. Haworth, 
in the audience, was awed by the effect on her listeners 
of her voice and her beauty. Was this gifted being to 
belong solely to him ? 

Her success was instantaneous, and while he was cx- 
cited over it, she was calm and cool. 

‘‘Have I not studied for years for just this ?” she 
asked. She had the artist’s appreciation—he, the lover's. 

Two weeks later came the second and last concert. 
She packed her trunks the day before. Haworth and she 
were to sail the day after the concert. 

*T wish to get home as much as you do, now,” she 
said. ‘‘I know what I can do with an audience now. I 
want to sing in America. Then for Italy !” 

‘** After our marriage,” he added. 

She nestled up to him, granting him his will at last, 

On the morning of the day of the concert, she went to 
the hall for rehearsal. 

In the midst of the rehearsal, Haworth rushed in upon 
the stage, where she stood surrounded by the orchestra, 

‘** Lorraine,” he cried, ‘‘ Dixon is here !” 

‘‘Hush !” she said. ‘‘Now, Herr Schwartz”’—to the 
leader of the orchestra, and sang a part of her aria over 
again. 

Haworth frowningly paced the back of the stage, 
When the rehearsal was over she went to him, rolling 
up her music on the way. 

“Now,” she said, dryly, ‘you can tell me about your 


**T have only to say,” he returned, curtly, ‘‘ that he 
wished so much to see me, he has come to Germany. He 
is anxious to meet you.” 

‘Bring him to the concert to-night.” 

*T will bring him to you this afternoon.” 

**My modiste will be with me. You must not forget my 
studies in Paris, where I learned the management of a 
toilelie, as I did the management of my voice. The per- 
son of a singer bears no inconsiderable part in her suc- 
cess or failure. No, take your friend to the concert 
to-night.” 

Haworth was too much hurt to reply to this. And yet 
he must be contented. Dixon must not meet her and 
see a cloud between them. 

That night he took his friend to the concert. 

Captain Dixon had not been very enthusiastic over 
Haworth’s love-affair, as he called it. He knew the im- 
pulsive nature of his friend, and he believed he had 
made a mistake in thinking of marriage before he had 
made any practical headway in his art. He blamed tie 
woman more than he blamed the man. He contended 


that the woman is always to blame in these matters. He 
felt that Haworth owed him more than this. He had 


done much for him—was confident there was genius in 
him, and was desirous that cultivation should enlarge 
his ideas. And here it was to begin with a foolish mar- 
riage. Besides, Haworth had said not a word to him 
until he had settled the matter for himself, and Dixon 
was used to guiding his friend, thinking himself the 
stronger. He had flown to Germany as soon as he heard 
of the danger, and arrived only to find that he was too 
late. 

He was thinking thus as he sat in the concert-room. 

Haworth was silent. What would Dixon think of Lor- 
raine ? Her number came. There was a little hush be- 
fore she entered upon the stage. Haworth looked at 
Dixon. All at once he saw him start; Lorraine was 
back of the foot-lights. 

“Haworth,” said Dixon, “why did you not tell me 
that she was a beauty ?” Haworth was delighted. 
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And then Lorraine’s remarkable voice poured forth in 
Dixon sat perfectly still. He began to wonder 
what this great woman had seen in Haworth, whose 
weaknesses he knew. In the applause which marked 
the finishing of the young singer's selection, he arose. 

‘““That is enough music for me to-night,” he said ; 
‘‘what follows would be tame.” . 

Haworth led him to the green-room. Here he was 
rather taken aback by Dixon’s cool greeting of Lorraine. 
She, on the other hand, was as affable as he could have 
wished, 

‘*T know you very well, Captain Dixon,” she said. 
‘‘Telix carries you with him wherever he goes.” 

She drove them to Dixon's hotel, dropped the captain 
there, and then went on to Haworth’s lodging, to do the 
like kindness to him. 

‘‘ Well,” he asked her, as they bowled along, “‘ what 
do you think of Dixon ?” 

‘* How did I sing ?” she said, without heeding his ques- 
tion. 

“T asked you what you thought of Dixon,” returned 
Haworth. 

**Oh,” she said, carelessly, ‘‘ I should say that he is an 
agreeable man. It is not difficult to be agreeable when 
one is wealthy. Does he go home with us to-morrow ?” 
*T do not know,” answe’ d Haworth, coldly. 

‘It appears that he knows everything of you,” she 
said, ‘and you know nothing of him. At any rate, we 
sail to-morrow.” 

But they did not. 

In the early morning Haworth and his friend came to 
her. Dixon had arranged for a little tour of the Conti- 
nent, with them for traveling-companions, 

‘But my trunks are already on ship-board,” she said. 

“‘T have had them brought ashore,” said Haworth. 

‘* Without consulting me ?” she asked, 

‘“‘T felt sure,” he answered, ‘ that you would enjoy the 
trip.” . 

“‘T cannot afford it,” she said, 

There was an awkward silence. She knew, of course, 
that Dixon had intended to defray all the expenses of the 
tour, and it nettled her that her lover should permit such 
a thing. 

‘‘ Dixon,” said Haworth, ‘‘I must go and see about 
having Lorraine’s trunks brought here,” and he left the 
room, 

Lorraine was furious. But Captain Dixon’s manner 
was deprecatory in the extreme ; he explained his posi- 
tion of elder-brotherliness—selfishness in desiring to have 
his brother and his brother’s fiancée to make an uncom- 
fortable journey pleasant for him—and his eyes dwelt on 
her. They talked for an hour, and her anger faded grad- 
ually away. 

When Haworth came back with the trunks he found 
her radiant. 

‘“‘T knew Dixon would convince you that his wishes are 
right,” he laughed. 

Dixon thought that Haworth acted like a fool; he 
hated to have this gifted girl feel that he patronized her 
lover. And she saw her lover a weak man for the first 


song. 


time. 

They traveled together for a month. 

But there was something in Lorraine’s attitude toward 
his friend that nettled Haworth. He determined that she 
should know Dixon’s true worth, for her manner told him 
how much she resented a gentleness which she stigma- 
tized under the name of patronage. Then, he feared that 
she was a little jealous of Dixon’s regard for him ; for he 


_must confess that the captain paid little attention to her 





when her intended husband was at hand. He decided 
that something must be done to bring Lorraine closer to 
Dixon, and to end this coolness between them. If he 
were only out of the way for awhile—— Then he knew 
what to do. 

They reached Paris. Dixon, going to his banker's, 
found a letter awaiting him. This letter informed him 
that a second fortune had come to him from a deceased 
relative. He handed the letter to Lorraine on the boule- 
vard. 

** What it is to be fortunate !” she said, when she gave 
it back to him. 

**To be gifted as you and Haworth are is to be richer 
than money can make you,” he returned, slowly. 

‘We may differ in that opinion, which is cant,” said 
Lorraine. 

**Always at opposites,” laughed Haworth. 

That night Haworth matured his plan. He wuld 
leave Lorraine and Dixon, and go back to Leipsic for a 
week or two, and negotiate for the sale of a book of ex- 
ercises he had made, and some rather important compo- 
sitions of his. Despite Lorraine’s arguments to the con- 
trary, he decided to start the following day. 

**Very well,” she said, an angered flush on her cheek. 

It was the usual thing for him to go against her, and 
she had grown tired of it at last. 

Dixon was in the room, and had remained silent dur- 
ing the controversy. 

“Do not go,” he now said, in an authoritative voice, 

Lorraine looked at Haworth. Which would he accede 
to—her wish, or his friend’s ? 

**Ah,” merrily cried Haworth, knowing what was pass- 
ing in her mind, ‘ Dixon, you are afraid to be left here, 
and I not by to protect you from Lorraine.” 

‘*For my sake, do not go,” almost pleaded Dixon, 

Lorraine’s eyes were still on him. 

‘For your sake I go,” said Haworth. 

He would have staid but that Lorraine put him to this 
test. 

And so he went to Leipsic, leaving Lorraine and his 
friend in Paris. 

Now, Dixon had feared to be left too much alone with 
her, for the simple reason that he had learned to regard 
her more than was good for him. He knew that this re- 
gard made him a traitor, that her love of money made 
him more dangerous still to the happiness of Haworth, 
with whom she was righteously angry for his constant 
neglect of her wishes. He had read her from the be- 
ginning, and read her correctly, because he had loved 
her from the first. And here he was alone with her, 
and here she was loving money and anxigus to possess 
it, offended that Dixon’s means assisted her lover to an 
unmanly degree, and angry with that lover for his stud- 
ied opposition to her wishes. If he had dared to leave 
her alone in the bright city, Dixon would have left Paris 
in order to escape the impulse to betray his friend. But 
he could not leave her. Haworth had placed her in his 
charge. At least, he might be distant with her. Ho 
tried that. But 

“Have I offended you ?” she asked. 

** Offended me?” he repeated. 

Her eyes were misty. 

“Tam very lonesome,” she said. ‘‘ You have scarcely 
spoken to me for two days. Never mind what has gone 
before ; let us begin our friendship now.” 

He gasped. 

‘‘Shall it be so?” she asked, coming closer to him, 
thinking all the time how contemptibly Haworth was 
treating her—had long treated her. ‘‘ Shall it be so?” 
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“It shall be so,” answered Dixon, 





with almost a groan. She placed her 
hand on his. a 

Haworth was gone upward of a 
month. He looked eagerly for Lor- 
raine and Dixon when he entered the 
station at Paris. They were not there. 
He flew to Lorraine’s hotel ; she had 
left that morning. He was more fort- 
unate at the Continental, where Dixon 
was staying ; here he found Lorraine 
and his friend—they had been married 
one hour. He looked from the one to 
the other. Lorraine frowned. 

‘““You may blame yourself,” she 
said. ‘‘ You always placed me second 
in your regard. It was only natural 
that, under such provocation, you 
could not occupy the foremost place 
in mine.” She weakened before his 
look. ‘‘Had you gone home when I 
wanted you to go, this would not have 
happened,” she said, forgetting all 











about the two concerts, which had 
been the original deterrent. ‘‘ Had you 
not gone to Leipsic, even——”’ 

‘*Come with me,” said Haworth to Dixon, quite ignor- 
ing Lorraine. 

Dixon followed him to the street. 

‘*T have wronged you, Haworth,” he said —‘ bittesly 
wronged you. But I was helpless—I begged you to re- 
main in Paris, for I loved her from the first night when 
I heard her sing, and I dreaded to be left alone with her. 
You may blame your weakness, your selfishness,” 

Haworth reached up and smote him on the mouth. 

‘You have pistols,” he said. ‘Try to think that you 
are a Frenchman, with a "renchman’s idea of valor. I 
know a quiet place a few leagues away.” 

‘‘T am a better shot than you,” returned Dixon. 
would not be fair.” 

‘* All the same, I should try to kill you,” retorted Ha- 
worth. ‘Go get your pistols! Or shall I hit you a 
second time ?” 

‘Not a second time,” said Dixon. 

He re-entered the hotel, to come back with a leather 
case in his hand. 

They went in silence to the railway-station. 
purchased two tickets. 
riage, and they were off. 

In an hour or so the train slowed up at a way-side sta- 
tion. Here Haworth motioned Dixon to get off. They 
reached the platform, and the train went by. Dixon 


“c It 


Haworth 
Dixon followed him into a ecar- 
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looked about him. It was a lonely spot ; there was not 
a habitation in sight. There was a strip of wood a little 
way off ; Haworth pointed in the direction of that. 

Reaching the spot, he spoke for the first time since 
they had quitted Paris. 

“Tf I am killed, you may be apprehended,” he said. 
‘If it is your fate to fall, I may be in like danger of ar- 
rest. Do as I do—destroy whatever papers you have 
about you ; destroy the marking on your linen. It will 
be safer, thus, for the survivor—-there will be an un- 
known body found, and time will be gained.” He tore 
up Lorraine’s last letter, which had been kept against his 
heart. He took a bundle of bank-notes from his pocket. 
**T sold in Leipsic all the things I have written,” he said. 
‘*This will go toward the liquidation of my indebtedness 
to you, if it does not quite wipe out the obligation.” 

Dixon bowed and took the money. 

“Hold!” he said. ‘* What will become of Lorraine ? 
For her sake I must retain some means of identification, 
should I die. She is my wife ; she shall have the rights 
of my widow.” * 

He wrote his name and address on one of the bank- 
notes. 

Haworth’s eyes were red as fire. He took a pistol and 
placed himself in position. Dixon did likewise. 

Then they looked at each other, these -friends whose 
love had once been proverbial. 

‘*T will count three, aloud, and fire,” said Haworth. 

‘‘T tell you that it is unfair,” expostulated Dixon ; ‘‘T 


am a far better shot than you.” 


**One !’”’ counted Haworth. 

** Remember, I shall not fire 
in the air,” said Dixon. 

‘*Two!” counted Haworth. 

‘‘There is yet time,” said 
Dixon. ‘TI act only on the 
defensive.” 

Haworth turned his heal a 
little to the side. 

** Three |’ 

There was a sharp detona- 
tion. 

Dixon stood erect. 





Haworth 
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threw out his arms, the world grew black before him, 
and he fell. 

Dixon did not look at the prostrate body ; he put the 
pistols in their case again and moved on with hasty 
strides to the station below the one where he had left 
the train. When he reached his hotel, he found Lor- 
raine awaiting him ; he saw that she guessed at what had 
occurred. 

‘““We must leave at once,” he told her. 

‘“You have killed him,” she said ; ‘‘ and it is you who 
should have died—or me.” 

‘He brought it on himself,” he replied. ‘‘ Go get on 
your wraps. I am thinking of you, if anything should 
happen to me.” 

He settled his hotel-bill, and had his luggage and that 
of his wife removed. Then he went back for Lorraine. 
She was not in the hotel; she was not to be found. To 
remain here meant to be apprehended for the murder of 
Haworth. He knew what the French detective system 
was, and the law that regulated duels would not be in- 
terpreted in his favor. And who knew but that Lorraine, 
shocked at what he had done, conscience-stricken over 
her responsibility in the affair, had gone to inform on 
him, all her feeling for him —a feeling, alas! in which 
his earthly possessions had played no inconsiderable 
part—withered, dead, when she knew that he had killed 
the man he had basely wronged—the man who had loved 
him with a devoted love, the man who had loved her and 
died for his love of her! 

Then he could stay no longer; nor dared he leave an 
address behind him ; he must get out of France as se- 
cretly as possible. But Lorraine! Lorraine! He left a 
large sum of money for her in the hotel. More dead 
than alive, he fled from Paris, two pictures before him— 
Lorraine accusing him of the murder of Haworth, and 
saying it would have been better if it had been he who 
had died ; and Haworth, lying on his face in the strip of 
wood by the lonely station, as deeply wronged a man as 
there well could be. 

x * x * *% * 

There was, a few years ago, in one of the upper wards 
of the City of New York, an old church, which has since 
gone down to make room for a row of showy dwellings. 

In the last year of its existence it was in the way of 
improved street-plans, and was offered for sale. 

In the vicinity of the old church, and now in that of 
the ornate residences built on its site, stood, and stands, 
a hospital. One morning, in the last vear of the chyreh’s 
existence, a woman went toward this hospital, apparently 
desirous to become a patient there ; her ghastly face and 
attenuated, tottering form told the story of a mortal ill- 
ness, 

The air was balmy ; there was a young growth of leaves 
on the old trees, which made the neighborhood sylvan. 

Underneath one of these trees the woman rested, pre- 
sumably waiting for courage to ascend the hospital-steps, 
for her eyes were wistfully fixed on the tall building. 

As she stood there a wave of melody swept through the 
air. She turned her head with a quick, nervous start. 

The sound came from the organ in the old church; the 
chords were rich, the modulations such as only a finished 
musician could effect. 

The woman looked from the hospital to the church. 
Then, as drawn by a strong attraction, she moved toward 
the latter building. The door under the porch was open ; 
she went into the cool, dim chamber, and seated herself 
ina pew. There was no one else in the church except the 
organist up in the old-fashioned organ-loft, whose green 
moreen curtains hid him from view. 
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And the music! The woman below crouched in the 


pew; the pain the beautiful tones inflicted upon her 
seemed greater than she could bear. She had not wept 
for years ; now the scalding tears ran like rain down her 
face. For years she had had a fixed, stern purpose in her 
heart ; now the new emotion told her how useless this 
purpose had been. 

The organist must have played an hour, when she heard 
him close the lid of his instrument; she arose to her feet, 
and hastened from the church. 

Yet she did not go to the hospital, but turned her steps 
in the direction of the city, and after walking for a few 
minutes, deflected into a wide avenue, and boarding a 


| horse-car, went down into the thick of the metropolis. 


The following morning she came the same way, at 
about the same hour. 

She had thought of the music all the night before. 
Again she halted under the tree, hoping to hear the 
organ, as probably the player practiced daily at about 
this time. But there was no sound of music. She 
turned resolutely toward the hospital, when all at once 
she heard the organ. Quick as a flash she had retraced 
her steps and approached the church. The door was 
open, as on the previous day, and she entered and seated 
herself as before. She recognized the music; it was that 
of Bach. She had not heard such music since she studied 
in Germany and France, and had promised to astonish 
the world with her voice. What had become of all her 
dreams of fame, of all her old hopes ? Where was her 
beauty, her youth? It had taken but a few years to 
make a wreck of all that she had been. 

In the music she saw herself as she had been, and 
thought of the old student-days. She had heard a lect- 
ure on the very fugue the organist was playing. The 
fugue stopped ; there was a little pause, and then the 
music she had heard the day before began. 

A thin, flute-like tone cut through the air, the herald 
of a low, sweet melody which was so fraught with sor 
row, yet withal so devoutly hopeful and peaceful, that 
the lonely listener put her hand up to her heart to still 
the pain there. 

She was a musician, and she knew that the music was 
true music. And then there came through the tones a 
deep trouble ; harsh chords ground their way in—the 
melody was broken by angry chromatic passages ; it 
became louder, fuller, raging, accelerated —it was a 
storm, a battle, a stupendous cry of an agonized soul. 

All at once it faltered, grew fainter, chords dropped 
out, the bass lightened, the chromatic passages slept 
away. Softer and softer it grew,. wistful and low, till 
it was again the faint, thin voice of a single flute, and 


| all was peace and hope. 


The woman was weeping as though her heart would 
break. What she had listened to had been as the inter- 
pretation of her own soul—of the soul of any man or 
woman who had known war and the devastation follow- 
ing in the tracks of conflict. 

The organist played his Bach again, and the woman 
dried her eyes. She sank into a reverie. The pushing 
in of the organ-stops and the closing of the lid aroused 
her. She went out into the air, and, as on the day be- 
fore, moved cityward. 

She no longer thought of going to the hospital. She 
was a stranger, poor and sick ; she had not the where- 
withal with which to pay for her keep in the city. And 
yet she would not go to the hospital. The music had 
turned her thoughts away from her ailing body, and she 
was almost glad again. 

For a week she came daily to the church, with the ex- 
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ception of Sunday, when she knew there would be a serv- 
ice, and not the music alone. 





At the end of that time she was weaker, and sometimes | 


she could hardly reach her lodging after the music was 
over, for she was without car-fare now, and needs must 
walk. 

The beginning of the second week the organist once 
again played the music which had so much affected her. 
The effect was not lessened by a third hearing. Again 
her old life came up before her. And this time hers was 
woven with another life, and she saw one who had loved 
her bending over her, carefully guarding her from harm 
and discomfort in an old German city, where she was 
young and alone, and filled with artistic fervor. She 
was alone and amongst strangers now, as she had been 
then, and there was no one to care for her. And what 
had she suffered in five short years! But no, the music 
said nothing of those years ; it took her back to hopeful 
days, to days of love and gentleness. She sees a tall 
form, with lofty pale brow and long pale hands, direct- 
ing a symphony which critics say will make him famous. 
Famous! The last she knew of him he was lying some- 
where, cold and inert, under the pitiless sky. And it 
had all been her fault, and Listen ! the vortex of 
the organ! It is his life—the life of the man who had 
loved her ! 

For the first time in five years she sank upon her knees 
in supplication, t e music governing her and sending 
adrift the heat and passion in her soul, and leading 
heaven down to her. 

She arose from her prayer a new woman, as though she 
had gone through sacrificial fires, as though the Pente- 
eostal Dove had visibly descended before her ‘eyes. 

‘‘That music has saved my soul,’ she said. She could 
listen to no Bach after that. She plunged into the glare 
of the day outside and made her way townward. “ That 
music has saved my soul !” 

For three days it was thus. She lived in the music 
that affected her as no other music had ever done, and 
one by one she felt the old drearinesses leave her, till 
toward the last, in the miserable room she called her 
own, she raised her hand, crying, meekly : ‘‘ Take and 
forgive, O Lord !” 

* * 





* * * * 


Dixon had doubled his fortune. To rid himself of 





despair, he had taken to business activity. He built row | 


after row of houses, to sell them with large advantage to 
himself. 
He heard of the oid church property. He went to view 


the place, to ascertain the feasibility of buying it for a) 


building-site. 


He drove there, one stilly morning, when everything | 


back of the 
He had avoided music 
for five years— hated, abhorred it. He came around to 
the front of the church, anxious to leave the place. A 
woman was going in. He fell back. It was the woman 
for whom he had searched ever since that day she had 
disappeared in Paris. 

Dixon bounded up the churech-steps. Lorraine was 
kneeling in a pew, her face the face of a saint who is also 
&® martyr. 

Dixon dared not approach her. 
purity. 

The suffering that music gave him was intense, but 
he staid behind the church-wall till Lorraine came out. 
She looked neither to right nor left, going straight be- 


He was at the 
church when the organ began. 


was peaceful and quiet. 


He feared her in her 


fore her, a set expression on her face, almost 2s though | 


she had dropped all thought of earth, 





He followed her afar off, even to the dismal neighbor- 
hood where she lived. And he was her husband, with 
large wealth and a palatial home. But there was blood 
upon him ! 

He was near her the next day. He followed her all 
the way out to the church. Once she tottered and almost 
fell, but he dared not go to her. The organ was sound- 
ing. She went straight into the church, laboring up 
the stone steps. 

Dixon approached the door and looked in. Lorraine 
was on her knees, a smile of ineffable tenderness upon 
her lips, her glorious eyes raised imploringly to Some- 
thing which he felt that he could not see, while she 
could. He watched her—he stood it as long as he could. 
He loved her more dearly than ever, when he saw her 
suffering and frail condition. He thought of her strug- 
gles in these five years, when she had not heard from 
him. Had some unexplained accident kept her from 
him that day in Paris? Had she thought that he de- 
serted her ? He could stand it no longer. 

He ran into the church, He reached the pew where 
she rested. 

‘* Lorraine !” 

She slowly turned her head. 
caught her as she fell forward, 

‘Oh, Lorraine !—Lorraine !” 

‘*Hush ! she said, softly ; ‘‘a spirit is 
Listen to the music!” 

‘*My wife! I have searched for you.” 

**And I for you,” she said. ‘‘I think I would have 
slain you for what you did. ‘ Blood for blood !’ My thirst 
for revenge lasted till two weeks ago. I heard this music 
then. I have heard it often since, and it has taken all 
the wicked feeling from me. It has led me to Christ! 
Forgive me!” 

‘Forgive you !” he said, in an agonized tone. ‘It was 
I—I, false friend, but loving husband. Forgive me /” 

‘*There is only one who can forgive us both,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘and he you class among the dead. To me he 
will soon be a living thing. I shall see him face to face, 
the Lord beside us to help in his forgiveness of me. 
Listen to the music. It is the life of Felix—it is my 
life——”’ 

‘*And mine,” he said. ‘‘Oh, do not leave me out! I 
have suffered—do not leave me out !” 

She leaned up in his arms till her eyes were opposed 
to his. 7 

“T will not,” she said, ‘‘my husband!” and clasped 
her hands around his neck. Heart to heart they rested 
there, the music eating into Dixon’s soul, the crash and 
travail of the tones tearing him. Then the chords drop- 
ped one by one, the chromatic passages’ fainting, the 
bass lessening, till only a thin, flute-like tone breathed a 
tender melody of peace and hope. 

Lorraine’s hands unclasping, he looked at her. She 
was smiling still, lying there in his arms, but she had 
gone away from him. 

He rocked her to and fro—his beautiful wife, through 
his love for whom he had done so much wrong. 

He was dimly conscious that the music had stopped. 
He heard a shuffling step in the stone aisle. It was the 
organist leaving the church. The man came down the 
passage, feeling his way with a cane —a bowed form, a 
poor, prematurely old man, stone- blind, but with sur- 
passing peace in his face. 

He came quite close to the pew where Lorraine was 
lying in her husband’s arms. He was opposite a beauti- 
ful window depicting the raising of Lazarus—the Divine 
Man standing beside the dead, His eyes raised to heaven, 


She recornizel him. He 


at the organ, 
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invoking the only help to life. Was it the ruby light 
from the glass that made that long, red mark across the 
organist’s closed eyes ? 

Dixon caught up the limp body of Lorraine and held | 
it before him, almost as though he would shield himself | 
behind her dead form. 

Here was the organist who had taught Lorraine for- | 


Haworth, not killed, but blinded by that pistol -shot 


| over in Paris, felt his way to the door and went out into 
the calmness of the May day toward his humble home 
hard by; there to think forgivingly of Dixon and Lor- 
raine, who, he supposed, wero happy together some- 
| where in the world —and this forgiveness had taken 
agony to effect ; and there, in the old church, sat Dixon, 


giveness, and sent her soul to heaven searching for the | his wildly beating heart pressed to that of his wife, 


man she had loved and wronged. 





| which would never beat again. 
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By WILLIAM 


Lake Micnican is 300 miles long, 108 miles wide, 900 | 
feet deep at one point, 690 feet of mean depth, 23,000 
square miles in area, and has an elevation of 506 feet 
above the sea. It consequently contains about 3,500 
eubic miles of water, or 5,400 cubic miles less than Lake 
Superior, 1,300 cubic miles more than Lake Huron, 3,400 | 
eubic miles more than Lake Erie, and 2,900 cubic miles 
more than Lake Ontario. The Great Lakes comprising 
about 15,000 cubic miles of water, Lake Michigan must | 
be allotted nearly one-fifth of the bulk, or 900 more cubic | 
miles than Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario combined. 

Lakes Michigan and Superior have precisely the same 
altitude above the sea. The former is the only one of | 
the Great Lakes entirely within the United States, and | 
stands as a barrier against the possibility of foreign iron- 
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times the lake emptied some of its volume into the Mis- 
sissippi River by a channel near Chicago, through the 
Calumet and Kankakee Rivers, and the old river-bed re- 
mains as a reminiscence of that event. It now empties 
some of its volume through the Illinois Canal, thence 
through the Illinois River into the Mississippi. It will 
be seen that, in an emergency, Lakes Superior and Michi- 
gan could be lowered, by means of the ancient and mod- 
ern channels, so that the upper end of Lake Huron would 
be the head of navigation. While such an emergency 


| may never arrive, still Tam ambitious to be first on the 


ground with the suggestion, which may be utilized some 
day, and save such great cities as Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Duluth from bombardment. 

It is natural that the Lake Michigan region should 





clads penetrating the continent west of the Straits of | ever surpass in population and achievements the remain- 
Mackinaw. The rim of Lake Michigan has an altitude of | der of the Lakes, Its upper end lies in the centre of the 
but twelve feet above the water-level at Chicago. In past |! Temperate Zone, and consequently is the western lake- 
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limit of the greatest productive area 
of the continent. All points east are 
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removed to the extent of their re- 
spective distances, not only from the 
centre of the productive area, but 
from the head of navigation. All 
points north gradually emerge into 
the colder climes, and stand no very 
large competitive possibilities. This 
should account for the unprecedent- 
ed development of Chicago, and 
effects can never be rightly explained 
except by the scientific method. 
Most great American cities are lo- 
cated on past great council-grounds 
of the North American Indians, In 
this respect Chicago is no exception. 
Tt was as natural that the aborigines 
should select such centres for coun- 
cil- grounds as for the conquerors. 
But for several fatalities Chicago 
might become the metropolis of 
America. The tendency of all enter- 
prises is to manufacture on the 
ground of production. Just as, with- 
in the past few years, the cotton 
manufactories have largely removed 
from New England to the South, so Chicago’s great 
industries, and consequently much population, is mi- 
grating to the centres of production. Gradually its 
stock-yards, with all their concomitant industries—such 





tents in the night, and stealing westward toward the 
ranch country. Kansas City, Omaha, etc., have absorbed 
the bulk of such industries at the expense of Chicago. 
Wholesale houses, which at one time reluctantly left the 
Atlantic coast for Chicago, have since found it necessary 
to push on in radiating lines still farther west, north- 
west and south-west. Manufacturers, beset by trans- 
portation problems, have found it necessary, after estab- 
lishing immense plants at Chicago, to divide them and 
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PETOSKEY, FROM THE BLUFF, 


remove to other and various new and growing centres of 
population, taking with them a quota of Chicago’s popu- 
lation. The time is coming, and is even now in part 


| here, when Chicago can hope to manufacture only for its 
as canning and preserving factories —are folding their 


immediate and dependent area, It will find its wings 
clipped on all sides, as it has already—a clipping process 
of constant duration. The tendency of the times is to 
concentrate all mechanical and artificial productions at 
each centre of population, as a means of economy in 
transportation and an aid in competition. It is for a like 
reason that the New York press, once the people’s forum 
for the continent, has been shorn of its wings, and is cir- 
cumscribed by such an area as it can reach by sunrise 
with its very last editions. The people want the latest 
and best news at their door at 
rising-time. They want everything 
they wear, eat and use at the low- 
est possible cost, and hence it is. 
that all productions of the brain 
and brawn must follow the pro- 
ductions of the soil and be gen- 
erated in each centre of popula- 
tion. Chicago will continue ever 
to grow enormously, but this prin- 
ciple of production.at population- 
centres will prevent it from rising 
to the proud position of the Amer- 
ican metropolis. But the most 
startling condition which confronts 
Chicago is the New South, with its 
vast deposits of natural wealth and. 
its growing development, which 
must soon exceed the wildest 
dreams ever indulged in by the 
West. The South will detract 
more and more from the prestige 
of the West, and ultimately estab- 
lish great trade and industrial cen- 
tres of its own, with no sympathy 
whatever with the West. It is at- 
tracting the great mass of capital, 
immigration and brains which 
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formerly turned toward the West. Its climate gives it 
three crops to one of any other section of the conti- 
nent. It offers more inducements to the surplus popu- 
lation and the surplus wealth of the world than any 
other area on the globe. When the hum of its wheels, 
the roar of its industries and the maelstrom of its full- 
developing energies break forth, the West and the North 
and the East will be drowned in the din. 
two fires of competition—the West and the South—im- 
perial New York city will ever stand as the financial 
arbiter and dictator, and largely control the operations 
of both. 

The Lake Michigan region has the advantage over its 
rival lakes, as it runs north and south. Its northern end 
comprises a net-work of Summer resorts, which extend 
southward in succession on both sides of the lake. It is 
not until Milwaukee, on the west, and Grand Rapids, on 
the east, are reached that the smoke of vast industries 
ean be seen overhanging its waters. Between these two 
zities, and comprising a shore-line of over 200 miles, 
there is an almost continuous population, which might 


Between these 


be comprised under one municipal government were it 
not for the interruption of State lines. On that riparian 
area there are not less than 1,500,000 people. The rim 
in question is composed entirely of sand, with marsh- 
lands adjoining, which have been through the process of 
drainage wherever the domiciles of man have collected. 
There are no imposing shore-lines, except clay bluffs be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, and for such scenic feat- 
ures the traveler must examine the upper portion of the 
lake. 

I remember, one day in January, to have arrived at 
the Straits of Mackinaw at the witching hour of four 
o'clock in the morning. I had retired early the evening 
previous in a comfortable Wagner car, constructed for 
the high northern latitudes. Instead of indulging in a 
beauty-nap in one of the little hotels of Mackinaw, I con- 
cluded to remain on the transfer-dock and watch the ap- 
proach of the morning. There were several feet of snow 
on the ground and several feet of ice underneath the 
snow across the Straits. It was cold, but the air in this 
region is so rare that one can take a low temperature 
good-naturedly. The morning stars had sung their songs 
and gone down in the west, and in the north the Great 
Bear might have been visible but for crimson, vertical 
ribs of electrical energy, termed northern lights, and an 
immense mass of yellow which glowed in the east and 
blended with the aurora borealis. For a time I eyperi- 
enced the same sensations of sublimity that overpowered 
me a few days previously, when, lying on my back with 
Professor Smith on the Warner University, I beheld the 
progress of a great tailed comet across the Milky Way, 


of nebulew. The sun showed an ellipse at last, and for an 
instant fifty square miles of snows overlying the waters 
were turned to a gorgeous purple, and as the ellipse in- 
creased to a half-zone, all the hues of the solar spectrum 
were visible, painted with geometrical exactitude over 
the vast expanse. The full sun no sooner burst upon the 
world than the big iron steamer shot like a rocket from 
the dock into its dynamite-cleared passage through the 
ice, and for twelve miles seemingly pursued its course 
through the field of snow, leaving a long trail of black, 
cylindrical volumes of smoke, which blended with a 
morning mist and caught the hues of rainbows. It was 
a picture from the brush of the great artist, Nature—the 
sun ri ing in the seemingly endless corridor of one of the 
channels ; the Isle of Mackinac standing blue-robed in 
lofty pines across the straits of snow; the dazzling hues 
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of the orb of day resplendent on the dome and on the 
pine-clad earth beneath ; the steamer winding through 
the field ; the huts of fishermen upon the ice. 

Again, in Summer, I stood in the same place, at the 
same hour; but this time, boarded the steamer and 
landed on the island. The Mackinac of to-day would 
not be recognized by Father Marquette as the scene 
where he gathered his Indian flock, two hundred years 
ago. ‘*The whole island is a labyrinthine tangle of 
miniature mountains ; wild precipices overhanging cliffs 
and crags ; yawning caverns ; strange rocky formations ; 
tall, finger-like pillars of stone, hundreds of feet high ; 
cataracts leaping from perpendicular walls of gray, moss- 
grown rock, far out into the lake below; shelving 
beaches of white stone gravel, with the never-ceasing 
melody of plashing waters; occasional storm-lashed bil- 
lows, rivaling in the grandeur of their savagery the 
ocean at its maddest; a fort, dating back through more 
than a century of war and romance ; cannon, looking out 
through high embrasures over the liquid highway they 
guard ; grass- bordered parade- grounds; old 
and 


Jesuit 


mission - houses; glorious boating and 


; ; ; ‘ 
bathing ; six- pound brook-trout ; Indian villages and 


| birch-bark canoes; silver moonlight glinting on silver 


floods ; mighty steam-ships, with their trails of smoke, 
moving like stately monarchs of the waves ; fleets of 
tiny white-sailed yachts and pleasure- boats; around, 
over all, like an upper and a lower canopy, the bound- 


less drapery of water and blue sky melting into one, 





| settlement-ground in the State. 
little bay within the big bay. 
which threatened, but never once molested, the myriads | 





along the far-off horizon.” 

The curiosity of this region is Arch Rock, a repeti- 
tion of the Natural Bridge of Virginia, or vice versd. It 
stands on the water’s edge like a huge bay-window, and 
towers perpendicularly for some 200 feet. The arch be- 
neath the bridge is 149 feet high. The key-stone is but 
a yard wide, and inclines out over the water. It is safe 
to cross for those who have firm heads and stout hearts, 

Petoskey lies to the south-east of Mackinaw, at the head 
of Little Traverse Bay. Ordinarily it is a small town, of 
nearly 4,000 inhabitants, but in the open season is one 
of the most picturesque resorts of the lake. Little Trav- 
erse Bay is six miles wide and nine miles long, with 
bold and hilly shores which rise in terraces to a height 
of over 200 feet. The village takes the form of an am- 
phitheatre, and is visible for miles out at sea. It bas 
exceptional advantages as a Summer resort, because of 
its convenience to many surrounding and interesting 
pleasure and fishing resorts. 

Harbor Springs lies across the Little Traverse Bay, 
opposite Petoskey. It is doubtless the oldest Indian 

It is land-locked by a 
It is the best of all the 
natural harbors of the Great Lakes, and is, fortunately, 
accessible as a harbor of refuge. The name of the place 
is doubtless derived from the presence of numerous cold 
springs which bubble up along the beach. The lake-bed 
in the vicinity is a favorite ground for the collection of 
agates, or agatized coral. The specimens are torn from 
the lake-bed by storms and washed ashore, where they 
are greedily sought by resideuts and visitants, and the 
local lapidaries have their hands full of business to keep 
up with the impatient demands of the fortunate discov- 
erers. The agates are found in all colors—yellow, green, 
purple, red, black, crimson and rose; and there are va- 
rious kinds of fossils, crystals, jaspers, agates and bra- 
chiopods. The brachiopod is rated the rarest. 
the bay at Harbor Point is an immense shallow, over 
which long rolls of tremendous surf come whirling in 
for miles, It is believed that no beach in the world pre- 
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sents such a surf spectacle. 
the bathing here is unsurpassed. 

Charlevoix lies eighteen miles to the south-east of Pe- 
toskey. It was named for Pierre F'rangois Xavier Charle- 
yoix, the traveler, and historian of Canada. Like other 
of these northern villages, it is a famous Summer resort. 
It is the centre of the hunting and grayling-fishing re- 
gion, and is, consequently, in the eye of all true lovers of 
the sport. 

Traverse City is a favorite resort of mine, but not for 
reasons which would appeal to the Summer tourist. It 
jis situated at the foot of Grand Traverse Bay, the largest 
and most important indentation on the west coast of the 
lake. I prefer this place because the grandest ice-yacht- 
ing in the world is possible and actual in Winter. It fol- 
lows, also, that it is a good Summer yachting-ground. 
The outer peninsula, which separates the bay from the 
lake, is low, and not very broad. Consequently the bay 
has the full force of the lake winds without the large 
swells, In Winter the bay is smoothly frozen over. It 
is miles long and reasonably narrow. It lies due north 
and south, A yacht has, therefore, every advantage on 
the ice, and can seud with the full force of the lake 
winds; whereas, on such a ground as the Hudson the 
wind comes down through the gaps in the hills in puffs, 
making the ice-yachtman’s pleasure fraught with danger 
and disaster. 

Traverse City may be called the southern limit, on the 
east side of the lake, of the Summer resorts. From that 
point south there are, however, some interesting har- 
bors, notably Manistee, Ludington, Muskegon, Holland 
(a pure type of an antique Dutch town), Benton Harbor, 
Pentwater, South Haven and Michigan City. At the last- 
named city are prodigious sand-hills, the observed of all 
travelers. 

The most important city on the west coast is Grand 
Rapids, although it lies twenty miles back from the lake, 
and, perhaps, cannot properly be termed a coast city. 
This rapidly growing centre has an advantage over every 
other city of which I know. It has only one idea, and 
sticks to it. That idea is the manufacture of furniture, 
and it has a monopoly in this industry which all the 
world recognizes. A Philadelphia lady married a Grand 
Rapids man, and going, as she supposed, into new coun- 
try, purchased all of her luxurious household furniture 
in the City of Brotherly Love. She was somewhat cha- 
grined to learn, when she reached Grand Rapids, that her 
fine furniture had been manufactured in the place, by 
the man she married, and that she had been made to pay 
transportation-charges on it both ways, and a profit to 
the dealer besides, which her husband divided. I have 
been greatly surprised to find Grand Rapids furniture 
wherever I have traveled. The region around Grand 
Rapids is a prolific spring country, and it is a gratifying 
as well as refreshing surprise to have pure spring-water 
served by the Hydraulic Company in that city. I speak 
this because, with the possible exception of Waukesha, 
Wis., I know of no city with spring-water. Certainly it 
is the only large city in the world so supplied. 

The most notable Summer resort on the west side of 
Lake Michigan is the first one from the foot of the lake, 
Green Bay ; though, of course, we must not forget Chi- 
cago’s claims to that distinction. Green Bay City is 198 
miles north of Chicago, and at the head of the bay of 
that name, located at the mouth of the Fox River. The 
bay itself is one of our principal inland yachting- 
grounds. Intrinsically, Green Bay aspires to a place 
as a manufacturing city; but it is well to keep this fact 
in the background, because the city has many unrivaled 








As a natural consequence, | attractions to Summer resorters, and should woo some 


big hotel-men. There is no place in the wide West 
which might be made more attractive for visitors. 
Green Bay is 120 miles long, and from 20 to 25 miles 
wide. It was an early post of the Jesuit missionaries, 
and relics are still turned up which recall their labors. 
Every inch of its bottom is visible from passing steam- 
ers, which seem likely, owing to the refraction and op- 
tical illusion, to strike on gigantic rocks at any moment, 
and no doubt they would, but for the great depth of the 
waters. There is a picturesque shore-line here of majes- 
tic rocks, unsurpassed by any other part of the lake, 
and unrivaled by even the Pictured Rocks of Lake 
Superior. The fishing and hunting in this vicinity is 
enlivened with a chance at more than a hundred spe- 
cies of lake-fish, including the lake-trout and the more 
gamy brook-trout; and of wild game there are deer in 
abundance, at proper times of the year; grouse, the fox, 
and even a stray bear. Green Bay is the favorite outing- 
ground of the lake-yachts, both steam and sail, which 
rendezvous here from every quarter of the Great Lake 
region. 

Milwaukee is the most beautiful and picturesque feat- 
ure of Lake Michigan. Its altitude above the water-line, 
and its position in a graceful curve of shore-line, give it a 
charming appearance from the lake. Milwaukee is a city 
of brick, and yellow brick at that ; but with all its pris- 
tine beauty, its chief reputation the world over—the fact 
that it is known in every clime—is due entirely to its 
great manufactories of beer. The Best Company, here, 
has the largest establishment, I believe, in the world. 
It is well for Milwaukee that it makes the best beer in 
the world, even if it is by Best. The city does not drink 
more water than it manufactures of beer. The Bay View 
Rolling Mills also add to the celebrity of Milwaukee, as 
they have few rivals in size. 

Lake Michigan, in one respect, is a species of Aigean 
Sea, at least in classicism. From Milwaukee to Chicago 
it is lined with celebrated seats of learning, and no uni- 
versity in the world ranks higher in its standards than 
that at Evanston. Not far south of Milwaukee is Racine, 
most famous for Jay Eye See, that wonderful horse, whose 
trotting days are past, it is feared, but whose record is 
immortal. Here is the seat of Racine College, whose 
buildings are located on a high plateau, above Lake 
Michigan. The college is the property of the Episco- 
palians, and is thoroughly idéfttified with that Church. 

At Lake Forest is another college, of Presbyterian 
ownership, and bearing the name of the Lake Forest 
University. To the north of this a few miles is the 
Lake Bluff Assembly Ground, a Methodist institution 
after the manner of Chautauqua. Much capital has 
been expended here, to beautify the grounds and make 
the place a desirable Summer resort. It has a system 
of water-works, and a long iron pier for the landing of 
steam-ships—doubtless the only pier of the kind on the 
lake. 

Most prominent of all places on the lake, not even 
excepting Chicago, more beautiful than any American 
city, and perhaps unrivaled in the world, is Evanston, 
a suburb of the Western metropolis. The citizens whe 
most largely control the interests of the great city re- 
side in Evanston, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the grounds on which stand the most magnificent of 
Chicago’s buildings, besides many of the most promi- 
nent of its city blocks, are the property of the North- 
western University. This great institution has had a 
growth of interests only exceeded by Harvard. Its en- 
dowments amount to several millions, and it is the most 
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extensive real-estate owner in the West. Gradually it 
has grown to be the centre of Methodism on the conti- 
nent. 

In taking a retrospect of the North-western, the most 
conspicuous institution the West has developed, there 
are names visible which have won their immortality. 
The Woman’s College produced Miss Frances Willard, 
the national head of temperance. The Medical College 





RELIC OF THE EARLY FRENCH MISSIONS FOUND IN AN INDIAN 
GRAVE AT DE PERE, NEAR GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN, 


has at its head Dr. Nathan S. Davis, distinguished in 
national clinics, and the President of the International 
Association. The College of Law points to its Booth. 
The Department of Science takes pride in Alexander 
Winchell, the great geologist ; in the lamented Milner, 
who, as Assistant United States Fish Commissioner, dis- 
covered the habits, methods of propagation and haunts 
of the white-fish, the most important food-fish of the 
Great Lakes; in Oliver Marcy, LL.D., who made the 
department of science what it is, and during the dark 
period of the university’s history, as Acting President, 
guarded its interest with consummate ability and tact. 
When we reach Chicago we find that the intellectual 
features of the Lake region have been exhausted, and 
also the scenery. Chicago proper has no institution of 
any prominence whatever. It has no scenery, except 
such as is artificial and has been made in her parks. I 
have seen artificial effects in scenery produced by the 
mound-builders in the same region which bore such a 
striking resemblance to the effects produced in the 
parks by the landscape-gardeners that I ceased to feel 
informed as ‘to the extent of the civilization and learn- 
ing of the former. Future races, excavating on the site 
of Chicago, will place the inhabitants of that city in the 
same category with the mound-builders of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, if these effects are taken as types of prog- 


ress. This is no reflection upon the artistic beauty of 
artificial Chicago scenery. It is simply a statement of 
fact. The mound- builders excelled in artistic effects 


of artificial scenery, and whether from design or acci- 
dent, the landscape-gardeners have reproduced and ex- 
tended the designs which characterized the ancient and 
wonderful mound-builders. Chicago has a belt-line of 
parks and boulevards, and one -can drive a hundred miles 
on cement through mazes of artificial scenery. All rail- 
ways enter the heart of the city, and their depots cluster 
around the Chamber of Commerce. It is mighty amaz- 
ing to the traveler to be borne to the very heart of a 











great city at a speed varying from thirty to fifty miles 
per hour. Chicago being planted on a marsh, on which 
it once had to raise itself fourteen feet to keep out of the 
mud, it could not well compel the railways to tunnel 
into the city, neither could it stop them at the limits, 
because the lexicon of that city contains no such name. 
And so, the Chicagoan sees a railway occupying every 
other street with supreme indifference, and if, perchance, 
one runs through his back yard—and no Chicago back 
yard is esteemed complete without one—he points to the 
passing trains and looks at his guests’ amazement with 
pride. A river divides Chicago into three great divis- 
ions. The North Side comprises the aristocracy whose 
ancestors settled before the fire. The South Side com- 
prises the aristocracy which has come up since the fire. 


The West comprises the struggling citizens, who hope 


and intend to become aristocracy in time. As a natural 
consequence, the brains of the city are located on the 
West Side, the society on the South Side, and the fash- 
ion on the North. 

Business naturally ranks first in Chicago, and gives it 
its greatest reputation abroad. It is celebrated next in 
importance on account of its big buildings, and there 


_is no denying that it has some of the most colossal in 


the world. Chicago’s most remarkable works of archi- 
tecture are located on the lake-front. They comprise 
Mr. Potter Palmer’s castle on the North Side, and on the 
South Side the Pullman Building, the Hotel Richelieu, 
the Art Institute, the Studebaker Building and the 
Auditorium. Mr. Palmer’s castle is the most conspicu- 
ous object seen by approaching vessels. It is a beauti- 
ful structure, and an ornament to the city. The Pull- 
man Building is undoubtedly the most beautiful work 
of architecture in Chicago—and, indeed, is not surpassed 
on this continent for the gracefuless of its lines, with the 
possible exception of the Cathedral of New York. The 
Hotel Richelieu is not particularly noted for its archi- 
tecture, but is one of the most prominent hotels in the 
country. 

The Art Institute stands to represent the chief educa- 
tional institution of Chicago, but it cannot be said to 
have exerted any very great influence on the tastes of 
city as yet, although that is doubtless its destiny in 
time ; neither has it equaled the Calumet Club in its 
annual exhibitions of paintings. The Calumet Club is 
really the centre of all influential movements, both in 





CURIOUS OLD RELIGIOUS MEDAL DUG UP AT DE PERE, 
WISCONSIN, 


art and othérwise, which affects the intellectual advance- 
ment of the place. 

The Auditorium was projected with the idea of giving 
Chicago a new advertisement, in shape of the largest and 
most magnificent opera- house in the world. Its audi- 
torium is portable—that is, it can be graded in size to 
accommodate any audience of from 2,000 to 8,400 people. 

Lake Michigan is environed by a number of railways, 
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by which any desirable point on it can be reached. 
Chicago and North-western reaches the iron regions of 
Escanaba, Marquette, and the shore-line between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. The Michigan Central girdles the 


southern end of the lake parallel with the Lake Shore | 


and Michigan Southern. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western extends from Milwaukee northward to 
Green Bay, and thence across to Lake Superior. The 
Grand Rapids and Indiana runs from Grand Rapids 
along the east shore to the Straits of Mackinaw. The 
West Michigan Railway runs from Chicago around the 
southern end of the lake to Muskegon, crosses the State, 
and terminates at Detroit. This latter road, which in- 
eludes the Detroit, Lansing and Northern, now possesses 
the most magnificent cars and the fastest trains of the 
continent. It runs four fast express trains between De- 
troit and Grand Rapids, which average over fifty miles 
per hour. 
speed are amazing. 


COUNTRY DANCES, 


CuistHenes, Tyrant of Sicyon (says Herodotus) had a 
beautiful daughter whom he resolved to marry to the 
most accomplished of the Greeks. 
eligible 


Sicyon, to offer for the hand of the lovely Agarista. 
Among these, the most distinguished was Hippoclides, 


and the King deeided to take him as his son-in-law. 
Clisthenes had already invited the guests to the nup- 
tial feast, and had slaughtered one hundred oxen to 


For a road of its size, its equipment and | 





the gods, to obtain a blessing on the union, when Hip- | 
poclides offered to exhibit the crown and climax of his | 


many accomplishments. 

He ordered a flute-player to play a dance tune, and 
began to 
dance before the King and the court and guests, and 
danced to his own supreme satisfaction. 

After the first bout, and he had rested awhile and re- 
covered breath, he ordered a table to be introduced, and 
he danced figures on it, ond finally set his head on the 
table and gesticulated with his legs. 


when the musician obeyed, he (Hippoclides) 


When the applause had ceased, Clisthenes said—as the 
young man had reverted to his feet and stood expectantly 
before him —‘‘ You have danced very well, but I don’t 
want a dancing son-in-law.” 

How we should like to know what Herodotus does not 


The | have bestowed fortitude on some men, and on others a 


disposition for dancing!” Lastly, he puts the’ philoso- 
pher in mind that Socrates not only admired the salta- 
tory exercise in others, but learned it himself when he 
was an old man. 

On hearing this defeuse of dancing, the morose philoso- 
pher in Lucian’s dialogue professes himself a convert, 
and requests his friend to take him to the next subscrip- 
tion ball. 

Steele, in the Spectator, declared that ‘‘no one ever 
was a good dancer that had not a good understanding,” 
and that it is an art whereby mechanically, so to speak, 
‘*a sense of good breeding and virtue are insensibly im- 
planted in minds not capable of receiving it so well in 
any other rules.” 

I cannot help thinking that the dancing commende 
by the Spectator, learned in old age by Socrates, and 
that in which the Greeks won ‘the honor of statues, was 
something far removed from that which incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Clisthenes, and lost Hippoclides the hand cf 
his beautiful mistress. 

Here is aletter in the Spectator, given in Steele’s arti- 
cle. It purports to be from a father, Philipater : 


“Tam a widower with one daughter; she was by nature much 


. inclined to be a romp, and I had no way of educating her, but com- 
Accordingly all the 2 . 


young men of Greece resorted to the court of | 


manding a young woman, whom I entertained to take care of her, 
to be watchful in her care and attendance about her. Iam aman 
of business, and obliged to be much abroad, The neighbors have 
told me, that in my absence our maid has let in the spruce eery- 
ants in the neighborhood to junketings, while my girl play’d and 
romped even in the street. To tell you the plain truth, I catched 
her once, at eleven years old, at chuck-farthing, among the boys. 
This put me upon new thoughts about my child, and I deter- 
mined to place her at a boarding-school. I took little notice of 
my girl from time to time, but saw her now and then in good 
health, out of harm’s way, and was satisfied, But by much im- 
portunity, I was lately prevailed with to go to one of their bal 

I cannot express to you the anxiety my silly heart was in, when I 
saw my romp, now fifteen, taken out. I could not have suffered 
more, had my whole fortune been at stake. My girl came on with 
the most becoming modesty I had ever seen, and ecasting a re- 


| spectful eye, as if she feared me more than all the audience, I gavo 


a nod, which, I think, gave her all the spirit sho assumed upon jt, 
but she rose properly to that dignity of aspect, My romp, m 

the most graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty which 
commanded the highest respect. You, Ar, Spectator, will, better 
than I can tell you, imagine all the different beauties and changes 


| of aspect in an accomplished young woman, setting forth all her 


tell us, whether the Tyrant of Sicyon was'ofa sour and | 


puritanical mind, objecting to dancing on principle, or 
whether he objected to the peculiar kind of dance per- 
formed by Hippoclides—notably that with his head on 
the table and his legs kicking in the air. 

I do not think that such a thing existed at that period 
as puritanical objection to dancing, but that it was the 
sort of dance which offended Clisthenes. Lucian in one 
of his dialogues introduces a philosopher who reproaches 
a friend for being addicted to dancing, whereupon the 
other replies that dancing was of divine invention, for 


| ditious to communicate that value to others. 


beauties with a design to please no one so much as her father. 
My girl's lover can never know half the satisfaction that I did in 
her that day. I could not possibly have imagined that so great 
improvement could have been wrought by an art that I always 
held in itself ridiculous and eontemptible. There is, I am con- 
vineed, no method like this, to give young women a sense of their 
own value and dignity; and I am sure there can be none s0 exypv- 
For my part, m) 
child has danced herself into my esteem, and I have as great an 
honor of her as ever I had for her mother, from whom she derived 


| those latent good qualities which appeared in her countenance 
| when she was dancing; for my girl showed in one quarter of an 


the goddess Rha first composed set dances about the 


infant Jupiter, to hide him from the eyes of his father, 
Saturn, who wanted to eat him. Moreover, Homer speaks 


and nimbleness of Meriones in the dance distinguished 
him above the rest of the heroes, in the contending hosts 
of Greeks and Trojans. He adds, that in Greece statues 
were erected to the honor of the best dancers, so highly 
was the art held in repute, and that Hesiod places on one 


hour the innate principles of a modest virgin, a tender wife and 
generous friend, a kind mother and an indulgent mistress.” 


It is a curious fact that the beautiful and graceful 
dance, the dance as a fine art, is extinct among us. It 
has been expelled by the intrusive waltz. And if in the 
waltz any of that charm of modesty, grace of action and 


| dignity of posture can be found which delighted our 
with high respect of dancing, and declares that the grace | 


forefathers and made them esteem dancing, then let it 
be shown. It was not waltzing which made Meriones t: 
be esteemed among the heroes of the Trojan War ; it was 
not waltzing, certainly, that Socrates acquired in lis 
old age; and it most assuredly was not whilst waltzing 
that. the correspondent of the Spectator admired in his 


footing valor and dancing, when he says that ‘the gods | daughter the modest virgin. It is possible that it was 
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2 sort of waltz which Hippoclides performed, and which 
lost him the daughter of Clisthenes. 

The dance is not properly the spinning around of two 
persons of opposite sex, hugging each other, and imitat- 
ing the motions of a teetotum. The dance is an assem- 
blage of graceful movements and figures, performed by a 
set number of persons. There is singular beauty in the 
dance proper. The eye is pleased by a display of grace- 
ful and changing outline, by bringing into play the mus- 
cles of well-molded limbs, But where many performers 
take part the enchantment is increased, just as part-sing- 
ing is more lovely than solo-singing ; for to the satisfac- 
tion derived from the graceful attitude of one performer 
is added that of beautiful grouping. A single well-pro- 
portioned figure is a goodly sight; several well-propor- 
tioned figures in shifting groups, now in clusters, now 
swinging loose in wreaths, now falling into line or cir- 
cles, whilst an individual, or a pair, focus the interest, is 
very beautiful. It is the change in a ‘concert, from cho- 
rus to solo ; and when, whilst the single dance, projected 
into prominence, attracts the delighted eye, the rest of 
the dancers keep rhythmic motion, subdued in simple 
change, the effect is exquisite. It is the accompani- 
ment on a living instrument to a solo. 

ZEsthetically, the dance is, or may be, one of the most 
beautiful creations of man—an art, and an art of no mean 
order. In it each man and woman has to sustain a part, 
is one of many, a member of a company, enchained to it 
by laws which all must obey. And yet each has in his 
part a certain scope for individual expansion, for the ex- 
ercise of liberty. It is a figure of the world of men, in 
which each has a part to perform in relation to all the 
rest. If the performer uses his freedom in excess, the 
dancers in the social ball are thrown into disorder, and 
the beauty and unity of the performance is lost. 

Now all this beauty is taken from us. The waltz has 
invaded our ball-rooms and drives all other dances out 
of it. Next to the polka the waltz is the rudest and most 
elementary of step and figure dances; it has extirpated 
before it the lovely and intricate dances, highly artistic, 
and of elaborate organization, which were performed a 
century ago. How is it now in a ball? Even the quad- 
rille and lancers, the sole remnant of an art beautiful to 
lookers-on, are sat out ; or, after having been entered on 
the list, are omitted, and a waltz substituted for them. 
“Valse, valse, toujours valse !’? A book on dances, pub- 
lished in 1821, speaks of the introduction of the waltz 
as a new thing, and of the rarity of finding persons at 
a ball who could dance it: ‘The company at balls hav- 
ing no partners who are acquainted with waltzing or 
quadrilles, generally become spectators of each other in 
a promenade round the rooms, so that the waltz or quad- 
rille ball ends in country dances, sometimes not one of 
these dances being performed throughout the evening.” 
That was something over sixty years ago. Waltz and 
quadrille came in hand-in-hand, and displaced the old 
artistic and picturesque country dances ; and then waltz 
prevailed and kicked quadrille out at the door. The 
country dance is the old English dance, the dance of our 
forefathers—the dance that worked such wonders in the 
heart of the old father in Steele’s papers in the Spectator, 
The country dance has nothing to do with the country; 
it has no smack of rusticity about it. The designation is 
properly contre-daase, or counter-dance, and is given to 
all that class of dances which are performed by the 
gentlemen standing on one side and the ladies on the 
other, in lines. The quadrille—a square dance—does not 
Letong to it, nor any of those figures where the perform- 
ers stand in a circle. As a general rule, foreign dances 


are circular or square. In Brittany is La Boulangére, and 
in the South of France La Tapageuse, which are set in 
lines ; but, with only a few exceptions, most Continental 
dances are square or round ; the specialty of the English 
dance was that it was counter. Probably all old dances 
in this country, with the exception of reels, were so set. 
A writer at the beginning of this century said: ‘An 
English country dance differs from any other known 
dance in form and construction, except Evossvise and 
quadrille country dances, as most others composed of a 
number of persons are either round, octagon, circular or 
angular. The pastoral dances on the stage approximate 
the nearest to English country dances, being formed 
longways.” 

The number of performers was unlimited, but could’ 
not consist of less than six. An English country dance 
was composed of the putting together of several figures, 
and it allowed of almost infinite variation, according to 
the number and arrangement of the figures introduced. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, which is not quite driven out, 
consists of seven figures. Some figures are quite ele- 
mentary, as turning the partner, setting, leading down the 
middle. Others are more elaborate, as turn corners 
and swing corners; some are called short figures, as 
requiring in their performance a whole strain of short 
measure, or half a strain of long measure. Long fig- 
ures, on the other hand, occupy a strain of eight bars in 
long measure—a strain being that part of an air which 
is terminated by a double bar, and usually consists in 
country dances of four, eight or sixteen single bars. 
Country-dance tunes usually consist of two strains, 
though they sometimes extend to three, four or five, 
and of eight bars each. 

The names and character of the old country danecs 
quite forgotten, 

The following is alist of some of the dances given in 
“The Complete Country Dancing - master,” published 
near the beginning of last century: 


are 


Whitehall, 

Ackroyd’s Pad, 

Buttered Pease, 

Bravo and Florimel, 

Pope Joan, 

Have at thy Coat, Old Woman, 


The Whirligig, 
Amarillis, 

Sweet Kate, 

Granny’s Delight, 
Essex Buildings, 
Lord Byron's Maggot, 





The Battle of the Boyne, 
The Gossip’s Frolic, 
The Intrigue, 


Ballamera, 
The Dumps, 
Rub Her Down with Straw, 
Prince and Princess, *Moll Peatley, 
A Health to Betty, Jobbing Joan, 
Cheerily and Merrily. 


In Waylet’s ‘Collection of Country Dances,” pub- 
lished in 1749, we have these: 


The Lass of Livingstone, 
Highland Laddie, 

Down the Burn, Davy, 
Eltham Assembly, 
Cephalus and Procris, 
Joy Go with Her, 

Duke of Monmouth’s Jig, 


sonny Lass, 

The Grasshopper, 
The Pallet, 

Jack Lattin, 
Farinelle’s Maggot, 
suttered Pease, 
The Star, 


Some of these dances were simplicity itself, consisting 
of only a very few elementary figures. This is the de- 
scription of ‘‘Sweet Kate”: ‘‘Lead up alla double and 
back. That again. Set your right foot to your woman’s, 
then your left, clasp your woman on her right hand, then 
on the left, wind your hands and hold up your finger, 
wind your hands again and hold up another finger of the 
other hand, then single; and all this again.” 

‘‘Bobbing Joan” is no more than this: First couple 
dances between the second, which then take their places, 
dance down, hands and all round, first two men snap 
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fingers and change places, first women do the same, 
these two changes to the last, and the rest follow. 
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ing,” by Thomas Wilson, published about 1821 (there is 
no date on the title-page), the author insists on this 


The tune of ‘The Triumph” is still found in collee- | being the national dance of the English, of its being in 


tions of dance music, but it is only here and there in 
country places that it can be performed. We saw some 


| 


constant practice, of its being a general favorite “in 
every city and town throughout the United Kingdom ;” 


old villagers of sixty and seventy years of age dance it | as constituting ‘“‘the principal amusement with the 


last Christmas, but no young people knew anything | 


about it. 
ful when not danced by old gaffers and grannies, 
Very probably one reason of the disapproval which 
country dancing has encountered arises from the fact 
that it allows no opportunities of conversation and, con- 
sequently, of flirtation, as the partners stand opposite 
each other, and in the figures take part with other per- 
‘formers quite as much with their own proper vis-a-vis, 
But then, is a dance arranged simply to enable a young 





SOOIAL 


( Exit awful bore, afler protracted, visit.) 


On, WituiaM ! 


“YES, INDEED, PAPA! AND OH, 


pair to clasp each other and whisper into cach other's 


ears? Are art, beauty, pleasure to the spectators to be 
left out of count altogether ? 





1 





‘all complications of figures must be formal. 


greater part of the inhabitants of this country.” Not 


is a slight, easy, but graceful dance—grace- | only so, b 1e English country dance was carried to al 
It light y, but ful d | only but the English country dance was carried to all 


the foreign European courts, where it ‘‘ was very pop- 
ular, and became the most favorite species of dancing ;” 
and yet it is gone—gone utterly. 

The minuet was, no doubt, a tedious and overformal 
dance ; it was only tolerable when those engaged wore 
hoops and powder and knee-breeches ; but the English 
country dance is not stiff at all, and only so far formal as 
It is at the 








AGONTES, 


| 


The wall-fruit are deserv- | 


ing of commiseration, for they now see nothing that can | 


gratify the eye in a ball-room ; the waltz has been like 
the Norwegian rat—it has driven the native out alto- 
gether, and the native dance and the native rat were the 
more beautiful of the two. 

It is not often we get a graceful dance on the stage 
either. Country dancing is banished thence also; the 
minuet and distorted antics that are without grace, and 
of scanty decency, have supplanted it. 

It seems incredible that what was regarded as a neces- 
sary acquisition of every lady and gentleman sixty or 
seventy years ago should have gone, and gone utterly— 
so utterly that probably dancing - masters of the pres- 
ent day would not know how to teach the old country 
dances. In ‘*The Complete System of Country Danc- 


How UNGENIALLY You sarp ‘ How p’y po?’ TO PooR PROFESSOR BLOKER !” 
HOW EFFUSIVELY YOU BADE HIM ‘Goop-By’!” 


same time infinitely elastic, for it allows of expansion or 
contraction by the addition or subtraction of figures. 
There are about a hundred figures in all, and these can 
be changed like the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope. 
Why, in this age of revivals, when we fill our rooms 
with Chippendale furniture and rococo mirrors and in- 


| laid Florentine cabinets, and use the subdued colors of 


our grandmothers, when our books are printed in old 
type with head and tail pieces of two centuries ago, when 
the edges are left in the rough—why should we allow 
the waltz, the foreign waltz, to monopolize our ball- 
rooms to the exclusion of all beautiful figure-dancing, 
and let an old native art disappear completely without 
an attempt to recover it? It will be in these delightful, 
graceful old national dances that our girls will, like the 
daughter of Philipater in the Spectator, dance themselves 
into our esteem, as it is pretty sure that in the approved 
fashion of waltzing they will dance themselves out of it. 
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Nor that he was an angel, or even that he looked 
very much like one; but the fact was, that circum- 
stances made the quotation oddly apropos. But, really, 
he was a very presentable young man, as far as a strong, 
shapely form, a well-featured face and a pair of keen 
dark eyes go. Lettie Dallas thought so from the very 
moment she raised her head and saw him, to her aston- 
ishment, watching her as she weeded her geraniums, one 
fine Summer morning. 

Tf she had not been so busily employed, she might 
have noticed him when first he stopped at the gate ; but, 
as she was thinking of nothing but her weeds, she did 
not notice him; so he was obliged — not much against 
his will, I imagine—to stand and look at her until she 
had finished. 

On her first recognition of his presence, the young 
lady blushed a little through her berry-brown skin ; but 
the next moment she recovered herself sufficiently to 
bow and say ‘‘ Good-morning !” a thought confusedly, 
but still with great politeness. 

**T ask pardon for—for alarming you, Miss Dallas,” he 
said, with the least suspicion of amusement in his face. 
‘‘But Iam the bearer of a note from your rector, Mr. 
Clavering. My name is Mal—verson.” 

It was rather odd, Lettie thought, in some surprise, 
that he was not so ready with his own name as he was 
with hers ; for he certainly hesitated over it, and added 
the final syllables as if from a sudden recollection. But 
his manner was so perfectly thoroughbred that it set 
her at ease. 

*““Oh, I was not alarmed,” she said, frankly; ‘‘ only 
surprised a little. Pray walk in. Mr. Clavering’s friends 
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are always welcome !” 
garden-tools together. 

She was a decidedly piquant-looking girl, with a pro- 
fusion of dark hair and a pair of large, brilliant black 
eyes. Really, there was more sparkle than prettiness in 
her face; but the gentleman’s glance, as it took in her 
trim little figure and satirical little dark face, was full of 
admiration—which did not diminish when she led tho 
way up the wide gravel-walk to the house. 

He gave her the note when she had ushered him into 
the handsomely furnished parIér, and, as she read it, he 
watched her with an expression which had a kind of half- 
whimsical curiosity in it. The missive ran: 


And she began to gather her light 


“Dear Miss Lettie: The bearer of this note is, I believe, a 
traveling artist, who is very desirous of making ~ stay of a few 
weeks at Amberside, for the purpose of sketching our fine scenery. 
I should be happy to receive him as a guest myself, but the state 
of Mrs, Clavering’s health renders it impossible. May I recom- 
mend him to your hospitable hands ? From my slight acquaint- 
ance with him, I should imagine any kindness will be gratefully 
regarded. Your sincere friend, Marcus CLAVERING.” 


There was the faintest suspicion of a demure smile on 
her face when she folded the note and looked up at him ; 


| but if she had any inward misgivings, they were not 


displayed either in her tone or her words. 

‘“We shall be very glad to accede to Mr. Clavering’s 
request, Iam sure,” she said. ‘‘ We country people are 
always glad to receive visitors. If you will excuso mea 
moment, I will tell mamma you are here.” 

The suspicion of a smile became a very decided one, as 
she crossed the hall to the family sitting-room, and she 
gave her shoulders a very dubious little shrug. 
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‘‘Humph !” she ejaculated. ‘‘ Recommended to our 
hospitable hands, is he ? I wonder what Flo and Blanche 
will say ?” And then she entered the room and ex- 
plained her errand. 

Flo and Blanche opened their aristocratic blue eyes 
when, after reading the note, their mother handed it to 
them, and Flo pushed her crayons aside with very em- 
phatic irritation and impatience. 

“‘The idea of such a thing !” she exclaimed. ‘* What 
must we do, mamma? Just when the Norrises are com- 
ing, too ?” 

‘““We can’t do anything but make the best of it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Dallas, fretfully, settling herself in her inva- 
lid’s chair. ‘‘ We can’t offend Mr. Clavering.” 

‘But a traveling artist !” said Flo, scornfully. 

Flo was the beauty of the family, and could afford to 
be scornful. 

**T’ll take care he don’t distress the Norrises,” put in 
Lettie, with the demure sharpness which was peculiar to 
her, and which was not a little dreaded by her elder 
sister. ‘‘And I don’t think you need be alarmed. He 
might possibly be a passably well-conducted individual 
if he is a traveling artist, you know. One hears of such 
things occasionally.” 

Flo dropped her white eyelids contemptuously, and 
turned to her crayons again. Lettie always was too much 
for her when it came to words, even if she was the ‘ ugly 
duckling ” of the Dallas establishment, and the only ref- 
uge under her ‘‘impertinence,” as they called it, was a 
magnificent disdain. 

But, as their mother had said, they could not offend 
Mr. Clavering ; so when Lettie suggested the propriety of 
some one’s proceeding to receive the gentleman, to offer 
him some welcome, in default of an alternative Mrs. Dal- 
Jas rose and went to the parlor prepared with even more 
than the usual amount of refined frostiness. 

Mr. Clavering’s protégé smiled the cool whimsical smile 
again, when lu yreeted him with the coldly well-bred 
inclination of her handsome blonde head, which Lettie 
most cordially detested ; but he did not appear at all em- 
barrassed, and set aside the snubbing in embryo in a 
quiet, non-recognizing style which was very amusing to 
one young lady at least. That young lady was Miss Let- 
tie. As I have said before, Lettie was the ‘ugly duck- 
ling” of the Dallas family. Flo and Blanche had been 
beauties from their cradles —‘‘ real Dallas beauties,” as 
their mother said, sighing over the brunette skin and nez 
retroussé of her youngest daughter. Tall, fair girls they 
were, with delicate, creamy skins and quantities of fash- 
ionably blonde hair; but Lettie was nothing of the kind. 
She was merely quick-witted and piquant-looking, though 
certainly her black eyes were magnificent, and had a trick 
of opening themselves wide under their lashes, which was 
as universally admired as either Flo’s pink and white or 
Blanche’s gold. 

This little girl’s chief characteristic was energy (she 
was a little girl—the sort of a girl people call petite, be- 
cause it suits them better than our English “little ”’) 
and this same characteristic was the cause of much right- 
eous horror in the family circle. 

“‘It is of no use talking to Lettie,” Flo and Blanche 
would say, when she had horrified them by some new 
declaration of independence. ‘‘ You may as well, at once, 
give her her own way, for if you don’t she will be sure 
to take it.” 

To tell the truth, the opinions of the three sisters were 
not unfrequently at variance. Lettie made friends wher- 
ever she found people whom she liked, whether in society 
or out of it, frequently calling down upon herself great 


indignation through her selections. Ola Mr. Clavering 
was her prime minister and adviser, and she often made 
him the confidant of her half-comical distress. 

“You see, Mr. Clavering,” she would say, with a little 
sparkle in her eyes, on coming out of an aristocratic 
fracas, ‘‘I am naturally democratic. Iam ashamed te 
confess I don’t like the Browns, Joneses and Robinsons 
any less because they are Browns, Joneses and Robin- 
sons, instead of Fitzgeralds and De Burghs. It’s awful, 
of course, but it’s true.” 

But, whatever was said upon the subject, it generally 
ended in the young lady carrying her point. Neither Fle 
nor Blanche cared to face the sharp little battery of satire 
which she was so well able to turn upon them. If the 
beauty had been given to her sisters, the brains had cer- 
tainly been bestowed upon Lettie, and she made good 
use of them in a diplomatic style which was, now and 
then, very refreshing to observing people. 

On this occasion she was rather refreshing to Mr. Mal- 
verson. Apart from two or three country-seats, and Mr. 
Clavering’s rectory, Amberside could boast of scarcely 
more than a few cottages to give it the name of a village, 
and, accordingly, any sojourners were obliged to be en- 
tertained at the different private establishments. In this 
manner the gentleman had been thrown into Mr. Claver- 
ing’s hands, and I have already shown you how he was 
transferred to the Dallases. 

The first evening of his experience was really not par- 
ticularly encouraging. Flo was frostily polite, Blauche 
was gracefully indifferent, and poor Mrs. Dallas’s efforts 
at preserving a medium of traveling -artist patronage 
were, on the whole, slightly ludicrous. 

But when Lettie made her appearance matters altered. 
She had been obliged to go out after introducing him ir 
the morning, but when the tea-tray was brought in she 
followed it. 

She was quite a pleasant surprise to Mr. Malverson, 
with her scarlet cheeks and sparkling eyes, and before 
she had been in the room ten minutes his face had agair 
brightened wonderfully, and he found himself compar- 
ing her with her Juno-like sisters, with a result which 
was not at all favorable to the Junos. 

There was not an atom of affectation about her, either 
in her trim, coquettishly pretty dress, or her brilliant lit- 
tle face, and it amused him to see how she exercised her 
power in the family circle. She took a chair at the table, 
and upset Flo’s dignity entirely with her first candid 
speech to their guest. 

She talked to him just as she would have talked to the 
Emperor Napoleon if she had chanced to meet him—with 
a pleasant essence of demureness in her little satirical 
speeches, and the most natural little air in the world 
ruling her desire to please. Once or twice Mr. Malver- 
son found himself smiling, it was so evident that she 
had taken him under her protection. 

**T hope you won’t be disappointed in Amberside,” she 
said, regardless of Blanche’s look of horror at her famil- 
iarity. ‘‘I know all the prettiest views, and I will show 
you the Cairn Stones to-morrow.” 

His eyes met hers with a sudden pleasure which a less 
natural girl would have blushed under, but which only 
made her smile frankly and feel pleased that she had 
spoken. 

‘Thank you,” he said. ‘‘Iam much indebted to you, 
Miss Lettie, and Iam quite sure that Amberside won't 
| disappoint me.” 

His thorough ease of manner pleased Lettie. His 
| cool, indifferent amusement at any attempt at patronage 
proved that he was not accustomed to it, but at the same 
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time his well-bred self-poise made him simply indiffer- 
ent, and nothing more. 

Tf he had been awkward and uncultured, Lettie would 
have defended and protected him, from principle ; but 
as it was, she had taken one of her sudden likings to 
him, and her heart was in her work. 

She left the room at about ten o’clock, and did not 
return again ; but Malverson could hear her passing up 
and down stairs, and once he caught a glimpse of her in 
the hall, with a bunch of bright little keys dangling at 
her waist and a very business-like expression on her face. 

As he was going up to his room to retire for the night 
he met her coming down, holding the same little bunch 
of keys in her hand, and she nodded her shining black 
braids gayly. 

‘* Pleasant dreams !” she said, and ran down the stairs, 
jingling the keys merrily. 

But at the bottom of tlie flight she hesitated a mo- 
ment, and at last turned her bright face upward to him 
and spoke : 

‘If there is anything I can do for you while you are 
here, will you be sure to tell me of it, please ?” she said, 
straightforwardly. ‘‘I always take care of Frank, when 
he is at home, and I like to do it.” 

She did not blush over it; she said it quite frankly 
and unceremoniously. But the face on which the lamp- 
light shone was so tempting and bright-looking, that 
Malverson wished frantically that he might have had 
the right to stoop and kiss it as he thanked her. 

But when he turned into his room and shut the door, 
there was a touch of amused mischief in his eyes. 

“Jove! he said, laughing softly to himself. ‘‘ This is 
likely to prove even more interesting than I imagined. 
What would my lady mother say, I wonder? Bravo, 
little Miss Lettie !” 

The first thing he saw in the morning was little Miss 
Lettie again ; and little Miss Lettie, on the way from 
the garden, in a bewitching working costume of brown 
holland, and a still more bewitching hat, with a bright- 
blue ribbon tied round it and fluttering in her crisp 
black hair, was even more sparkling than ever. 

‘Go into the breakfast-room,” she said, rolling her 
gloves together. ‘‘ Flo and Blanche are not up yet, and 
mamma always breakfasts up-stairs; but I will pour 
your coffce out for you, as you wish to take advantage of 
the morning coolness.” 

He saw her through the open door hang her blue-rib- 
boned hat up in the hall, and then she came into the 
room with cheeks like scarlet roses. 

“T met Mr. Clavering when I was out yesterday,” she 
said, taking a seat behind the coffee-urn, ‘‘and he said 
I must give you the benefit of my experience. I don’t 
sketch much myself, but Frank does, and I always went 
with him on his wandering expeditions.” 

‘‘Frank,” repeated Malverson —‘“‘ is that the Frank you 
take care of ?” 

‘Yes, I forgot—you didn’t know. He is my brother, 
but he is in Berlin now, studying medicine.” 

Mr. Malverson took another muffin and smiled. This 
was a very charming little girl, he told himself for the 
twentieth time, as his glance took in her trim figure and 
big black eyes. Frank was a lucky fellow. One would 
not object to see such an irresistible, brilliant little face 
as that at the head of one’s table, even for three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, and there were not 
many women who would stand such an inexorable test as 
that. 

How she could laugh, to be sure, and how white her 
little even teeth looked aga. -& her-red, red lips when 








she did laugh! Her mouth and eyes were her best feat- 
ures, poor little, merry, ‘‘ugly duckling,” and it took 
him some time to decide which were the most capricious 
in its power of expression. Once he decided that it was 
the mouth, but that was when he was not looking at the 
eyes; and before he rose from the table he had almost 
decided that her downy brown cheek, with the soft dusky 
red on it, was quite as lovely as her fairer sisters’ cream 
and roses. Altogether, if ever a young lady served as 
sauce piquante to a gentleman’s breakfast, Lettie Dallas 
did that morning. 

When Flo entered the breakfast -room, the sight she 
saw from the opened window made her shrug her grace- 
ful shoulders again. 

‘*Mamma !’’she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘It is per. 
fectly ridiculous. There is Lettie in the garden weeding 
the geraniums and talking to that man as if she had 
known him all her life. What would the Norrises say ?” 

Mrs. Dallas only sighed fretfully. She was not the 
strongest-minded woman in the world, and Lettie was 
too much for her as well as for other people. 

The young offender in question made her appearance 
in the course of half an hour, bringing a letter, which she 
tossed on the table with a pleased face. 

‘*Tt is from Munich, you see, mamma !” she exclaimed, 
drawing off her garden-gloves. ‘‘ Frank left Berlin a 
month ago with that ‘familiar’ of his—Captain Pierre 
Malmaison. He says the captain is coming to America, 
and proposes to give us a call, and that we are to be sure 
to treat him well. You had better keep your /risetfes in 
order, Flo and Blanche, in case of a surprise. He might 
come any time, you know, and he is only one remove 
from a peerage, and has a rent-roll of twenty thousand 
per annum besides.” 

Flo flushed a little. Captain Pierre Malmaison was a 
hero among the Dallases in virtue of Frank’s enthusi- 
astic praises and his own aristocracy. They had never 
seen him, but they had heard quite enough of him to 
convince them that he was un bon parti in all respects, 
and it is just probable that Miss Dallas had some pri- 
vate plans of her own on hand. 

But there again an idea presented itself. The idea of 
the Norrises meeting Mr. Clavering’s protégé had been 
bad enough ; but how could they introduce a traveling 
artist, even if he was a presentable one, to Captain Mal- 
maison ? * 

“‘That is easily settled,” said Lettie, with no incon- 
siderable spirit, when Flo had finished her hospitable 
speech. ‘‘The gentleman has enough good taste and 
discrimination to discover how welcome he is. He told 
me this morning that he expected to shorten his stay to a 
few days.” 

‘**T hope he will,” put in Blanche, complacently. ‘‘ The 
Norrises will be here on Friday.” 

A little quiet arching of Lettie’s satirical eyebrows was 
the only answer. 

Mr. Malverson did not appear to have made much prog- 
ress in his sketching when he returned home. Lettie 
was in the kitchen, making a cake for one of Mr. Claver- 
ing’s pensioners, when he came back, and he walked 
coolly up the garden-walk and stood before the window 
watching her for a moment, as she stood at the dresser 
with her hands in the flour and her sleeves rolled up. 

She was slightly surprised to see him; for instead of a 
portfolio, he had a brace of birds in his hand and a gun 
over his shoulder, and he raised his hat, smilingly. 

‘* May I lay my Nimrodian offering at your feet ?” he 
said. ‘*The pencil gave place to the gun this morning, 
Miss Lettie.” 
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“But I thought you wero going to sketch,” said | round her pliant little waist; but the baking operations 
Lettie. 7 | had brought out all the bright glow on her cheeks and a 

‘So I was, but the birds tempted me so, I borrowed a | sparkle in her eyes, that won an admiring glance from 
gun from 4 good-natured individual, who was willing | the gentleman as he handed her his spoils, 





“ ALL DOWN !” 


receive the fruits ?” in his sleeve. ‘I must thank your sweet-brier for that.” 
“‘With many thanks,” she answered. ‘Bring them She gave it a demure little glance of inspection. 
into the kitchen, if you please. I can’t come out.” ‘‘Tt can be mended,” she said. ‘‘” you will wait 
Her plump, tapering arms were floured to the elbow, | until I have finished my cake, I will core into the pars 
and there was a very sensible-looking white apron tied ! lor and darn it for you.” 


to lend it me for a pecuniary consideration. ‘Will you Pex I have been unfortunate,” he said, pointing to a rcnt 
| 
| 
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«A thousand thanks!’ was his laughing reply. ‘* My 
first speech was a mistake. I should have said I was fort- 
unate.”’ 

*‘ Frank was right,” he said to himself, as he passed up 
the hall. ‘Little Miss Lettie is the dash of lemon in 
the Dallas negus.” 

She came into the parlor when her cake was baked, 
and mended his coat, as she had promised. It did not 
take her very long to do it ; but if the truth was told, I 
think Mr. Malverson would not have been sorry if it 
had—the long, curling lashes drooped so darkly on 
the velvety cheeks, and the small brown fingers were 
80 nimble. 

The remainder of the day the visitor was absent. He 
was going to make up for lost time, he said, as he took 
his portfolio, so he did not reappear until tea-time, and 
then he found Blanche and Flo discussing the Norrises. 
They had just received a letter announcing that their 
friends would be with them the next day, and the subject 
was in full flow when he entered. 

‘Norris, did you say ?” he asked, quietly, at last. ‘‘ Is 
it possible they are the Norrises of Clitheroe ?” 

Flo turned round and opened her blue eyes in a sur- 
prise which was anything but dignified ; but she could 
not help it. What could a traveling Dick Tinto know of 
the Norrises ? 

“‘ Mr. Norris’s country-seat in Virginia is called Clith- 
eroe, I believe,” she answered. 

‘Ah !” said Mr. Malverson, coolly, ‘‘I believe I know 
them. Met them at Baden last year. The youngest was 
quite a belle ; they used to call her Lalla Rookh, for the 
sake of her dark eyes.” 

Flo looked slightly puzzled, and condescended a well- 
bred survey of the handsome face and fine figure of her 
incubus. Who could he be? Not a common artist, at 
least. ‘‘ Traveling artist” had always signified to her 
something like a sign-painter who would paint your por- 
trait, be paid for it, and sit ‘* below the salt.” But per- 
sons of that kind did not often spend their Summers at 
Baden-Baden, and would certainly not know so much of 
Annie Norris. Could she possibly have been making 
herself slightly ridiculous ? 

Nothing but the indefatigable Lettie’s coolness saved 
the sudden silence from being absurd. She went on 
talking, as she loitered over her chocolate, with the easi- 
est air in the world ; but, for all that, she was barely 
eble to hide the flash of irresistible fun which would 
danee under her lashes when she met Mr. Malverson’s 
quizzical eyes. 

3ut when the young ladies retired for the night, the 
restrained curiosity broke forth. 

** Who in the world is he ?” said Flo. 
you an idea?” 

Lettie was at the mirror, ‘‘ doing” her hair, and she 
shook the gypsy-veil over her shoulders. 

‘*He is a ‘traveling artist,’ my dear,” was her some- 
what malicious reply. ‘‘ Don’t be too rash, Flo ; travel- 
ing artists might go to Baden accidentally without being 
gentlemen ; and, as to knowing Annie Norris, perhaps 
he painted her portrait.” 

**T don’t believe him!” said Blanche, who didn’t often 
say anything. ‘‘It’s arrant nonsense. He know the Nor- 
rises, indeed !” 

“* Well, we shall find out to-morrow,” said Flo, with a 
dubious expression. And she went to bed, and dreamed 
that Captain Malmaison had turned out to be an itinerant 
peddler, and had eloped with the Bride of Abydos ‘to 
Baden-Baden. 

And on the morrow they did find out. 


** Lettie, have 





| 


Mr. Malverson was absent when the Norrises came, and 
accordingly the young ladies had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to pursue their investigations. They were sitting 
together at the parlor-window when Flo broached the 
subject. 

‘‘By the way,” she said to Annie Norris, ‘‘I believe 
we have an acquaintance of yours here—a Mr. Malverson, 
who met you at Baden last Summer.” 

‘*Malverson !” said Annie. ‘‘I don’t remember him, 
I’m sure. Maude ”— turning to her sister —‘‘ did we meet 
a Mr. Malverson at Baden ?” 

**We met Captain Malmaison,” said Maude. 
do you ask ?” 

**This gentleman’s name is Malverson,” said Flo, ‘‘and 
he is an—artist.* 

‘*Then we don’t know him,” answered Maude, decid- 
edly. ‘* We met no one of that name.” 

Blanche and Flo exchanged glances ; but before they 
had time to speak, the door opened and the obnoxious 
guest made his entrance. 

He came forward smiling, and with outstretched hand, 
and both the fair visitors rose with exclamations of pleas- 
ure. 

**Captain Malmaison !”’ exclaimed pretty Annie, gayly. 
“Who in the world thought of meeting you? Why 
didn’t you tell us, Blanche, or was it a surprise ?” 

The gentleman shook hands cordially, his handsome 
face as cool as ever, and then he turned to Flo. 

**T must ask your pardon for my unintentional decep- 
tion,” he said, with just a touch of quiet satire in his low 
voice. ‘* Mr. Clavering made a mistake—though a slight 
one. Iam Pierre Malmaison.” 

Flo only bowed. She could do nothing more. 

Mande and Annie had so much to say that it was fully 
half an hour before Pierre Malmaison found an oppor- 
tunity of excusing himself to Lettie, but he managed it 
at last. 

As they passed out of the room to go to dinner, he 
detained her a moment on his arm. 

‘Ought I to ask pardon?” he asked, mischievously 
**You shall judge.” 

Lettie colored. 

**T think you ought,” she said, laughing in spite of 
herself. ‘‘But I think it possible you are excusable.” 

‘** Frank sent me,” he explained, taking the tips of the 
pretty fingers he had drawn through his arm, and look- 
ing down into her brilliant face. ‘‘ He told me to come 
and ‘see Lettie.’ I came to see Lettie, and behold the 
result! A friend of Mr. Clavering’s had sent word to 
him that a young artist was coming to Amberside, and 
would be glad of his patronage, etc.; and because I 
chanced to carry a portfolio, and make some inquiries 
about the scenery, he arrived at the natural conclusion 
that I was his friend’s protégé. Now, Miss Lettie, am I 
to blame for Mr. Clavering’s mistakes, and the sudden 
spirit of mischief which prompted me to encourage 
them ? Perhaps I may sometime explain to you that I 
had a deeper motive—if you will give me permission— 
but before we go to dinner, please to say you will forgive 
me.” 

Now, it is not a natural thing to suppose that suv 
would say she didn’t forgive him, so she looked up from 
under her black eyelashes, and laughed and said, ‘‘ Yes !” 
And Captain Pierre Malmaison led her in to dinner, quite 
forgetting to release the little finger-tips until the last 
moment at the dining-room door. 

Of course you know the end. Without such an end it 
would not have been necessary to write the story. Six 
months after the Norrises’ visit, Frank came home to 
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hand over Lettie to Captain Malmaison, only one remove 
from @ peerage, and with twenty thousand per annum 
besides, 

Flo and Blanche acted as bridesmaids, and looked 
beautiful—‘‘ real Dallas beauties !” But to this day they 
have not forgotten the dreadful mistake they made when 
they entertained an Angel Unawares. 








BRIGHT BITS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Macavunay. 


‘Tm face, to resume my description, seen in front, is 
blank, and as it were badly lighted. There is nothing 
Juiinous in the eye, nothing impressive in the brow. 

‘he forehead is spacious, but it is scooped entirely away 
in the region where benevolence ought to be, while be- 
yond rise reverence, firmness and self-esteem, like Alps 
on Alps,” 

Lorp BRouGHaM. 

“The whole visage is wild and bizarre, and slightly 
eomical, but not stern or forbidding. Like his tongue 
and his mind, it is eminently Scotch—sharp, caustic, rug- 
ged, thistleish. The top of the head is as flat as if it had 
been finished with a plane. The brain-chamber is as 
spacious as is often allotted to any one mortal, and, as the 
world knows, the owner has furnished it very thoroughly. 
The face is large, massive, seamed all over with the deep 
Surrows of age and thought and toil ; the nose is fantas- 
tic and incredible in shape. There is much humor and 
venevolence about the lines of the mouth. His manner 
is warm, eager, earnest, cordial,” 


MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO. 


‘He is about thirty, has an adventurous disposition, 
some imagination, a turn for poetry—has voyaged a good 
dleal about the world in the Austrian ship-of-war, for in 
ene respect he much resembles that unfortunate but 
anonymous ancestor of his, the King of Bohemia, with the 
seven castles, who, according to Corporal Trim, had such 
a passion for navigation and sea affairs, ‘with never a 
sea-port in all his dominions,’ aud ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog-trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 
He adores bull-fights, rather regrets the Inquisition, and 
eonsiders the Duke of Alva everything noble and chival- 
rous and the most abused of men. It would do your 
heart good to hear his invocations to that deeply injured 
shade, his denunciations of the ignorant and vulgar Prot- 
estants who have defamed him.” 


LIncoLn, GRANT AND FARRAGUT. 


President Lincoln, Motley describes by saying : ‘‘ He 
seemed to have a window in his breast.” To Grant he 
pays a high tribute, by saying: ‘‘ Grant has the look ofa 
plain business man, which he is, I doubt if we have had 
any ideal so completely realized as that of the republican 
soldier in him. I cannot get over the impression he made 
upon me. I have got something like it from women 
sometimes, hardly ever from men—that of entire loss of 
self-hood in a great aim which made all the common in- 
fluences which stir up other people as nothing to him.” 
Of Farragut : ‘‘ The old Admirable — bona-fide accident, 
let it stand—is full of hot, red blood, jolly, juicy, abun- 
‘lant, equal to anything, and an extra dividend of life left 
ready for payment after the largest expenditure. I don’t 
know but he is as much the ideal seaman as Grant the 
ideal general, but the type is not so rare. He talks with 
everybody, merry, twinkling-eyed, up to everything, 





fond of telling stories, tells them well ; the gayest, heart- 
iest, shrewdest old boy you ever saw in your life.” 


Tue HomME OF THE BIsMARCK FAMILy. 


*‘Tam there all day long. It is one of those houses 
where every one does what one likes. The show apart- 
ments where they receive formal company are on the 
front of the house. The living- rooms, however, are a 
salon and dining-room at the back, opening upon the 
garden, Here there are young and old, grandparents 
and children and dogs, all at once, eating, drinking, 
smoking, piano-playing and pistol-firing (in the garden), 
all going on at the same time. It is one of those estab- 
lishments where every earthly thing that can be eaten or 
drunk is offered you; porter, soda-water, small beer, 
Champagne, Burgundy or claret, are about all the time, 
and everybody is smoking the best Havana cigars every 
minute, Last night we went to the theatre.” 


BISMARCK TO MOTLEY. 


‘*Jack my dear: Where the devil are you, and what 
do you do that you never write # line to me ? I am work- 
ing from morn to night like a nigger, and you have noth- 
ing to do at all—you might as well tip me a line as well 
as looking at your feet tilted against the wall of God 
knows what a dreary color. 

‘*Lazy old chap, what keeps you from thinking of 
your old friends ? When just going to bed in this mo- 
ment my eye met with yours on your portrait, and I 
curtailed the sweet restorer, sleep, in order to remind 
you of Auld Lang Syne. Why do you never come to 
Berlin ? Let politics be hanged and come to see me. I 
promise that the Union Jack shall wave over our house, 
and conversation and the best old hock shall pour dam- 
nation upon the rebels. Do not forget old friends, nei- 
ther their wives, as mine wishes nearly as ardently as 
myself to see you, or, at least, to see as quickly as pos- 
sible a word of your handwriting.” 

Another, dated 1863: ‘‘ Your battles are bloody, ours 
wordy ; these chatterers really cannot govern Prussia. I 
must bring some opposition to bear against them ; they 
have too little wit and too much self-complacency —stu- 
pid and audacious. Stupid, in all its meanings, is not 
the right word ; considered individually these people are 
sometimes very clever, generally educated—the regula- 
tion German university culture ; but of politics, beyond 
the interest of their own church-tower, they know as lit- 
tle as we knew as students, and even less; as far as ex- 
ternal politics go they are also, taken separately, like 
children. In all other questions they become childish as 
soon as they stand together in corpore. In the mass, stu- 
pid ; individually, intelligent.” 





Tue Librarian of the Bodleian has just issued an elab- 
orate and interesting report on the collection under his 
charge. The Bodleian succeeded the ancient University 
Library, which existed in the fourteenth century, brt 
which was dispersed during the reign of Edward VI., 
when the superb collection of illuminated manuscrip‘s 
was publicly burnt. The present library was got to- 
gether by Thomas Bodley, Fellow of Merton, between 
1598 and 1602. There are now upward of 500,000 vol- 
umes in the library, and the collection is enormously, 
but judiciously, increased every year. The only larger 
libraries in existence are the British Museum, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, the Royal Library at Berlin, 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg and the Royal 
Library at Munich. 4 
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BLACK GAME. 


Tue blackecock is one of the handsomest of all the 
European game-birds, and it is a pity that it should, | 
in quite recent years, have disappeared from so many 
parts. In his ‘‘ wedding-dress”"—as the Germans call 
it—of glossy black, shot with a deep bluish-steel color, 








BIRKHUEN, 


a cock-bird of two or three years old presents a splendid 
appearance, and is altogether more taking to the eye 
than his congener, the caper-cailzie. He has also the 
merit of being incomparably better to eat, and the al- 
ternate layers of dark and white fiesh would certainly 
have excited the enthusiasm of Brillat-Savarin, had he 
had the opportunity of making their acquaintance. How- 
ever, the progress of agriculture and the inclosure of 
waste lands have been the means, by depriving it of its 
stock of natural food, of exterminating the blackcock in 
all but one or two places, and of confining its range, as 
a general rule, to the «xtreme northern parts. Civiliza- 
dion does not suit its habits. It requires a combination 
of open wood, low but thick cover, and moorland plenti- 
fully furnished with ling and various kinds of berries. 

That, however, black game was plentiful in Sussex— 
probably in Ashdown Forest—as late as the year 1820, we 
know from an account of a shooting expedition there 
given in Colonel Hamilton’s Memoirs (1860). He tells 
us that “the first blackeock I ever shot was in Sussex, 
not more than five-and-thirty miles from London. In 
August, 1820, I went with a friend of mine to the late 
Lord Somerville’s, who had a considerable estate in that 
county on which the black game was preserved. The 
tracts which come under the description of mere Wastes 
are there very extensive, and occupy the northern side 
of the county. It is computed that these deserted tracts 
contain not less than 110,000 acres, some parts of which 
ure as wild and picturesque as the moors of Scotland, 
and it is in this tract that the black game is found. On 
the first day that we went out I counted eleven black- 
cocks that were together, out of shot, and they took so 
long a flight that we could never find them again, and if 
we had not found some young birds, we should have been 
dissatisfied with our ill success. However, one old cock 
lay well to the dogs in some high and sedgy cover, and 
at my first shot I killed him, as mentioned above.” 

The antics of the blackcock in the pairing season are 
very curious. He chooses, as a sort of theatre for his ex- 
hibition, one of those open grassy patches which are often 
found on the outskirts of woods, and roosts on some con- | 
venient tree or stump immediately overhanging it. Long 
before daybreak he commences his peculiar call, as an in- 
vitation to the hens to repair to the spot. When the lat- 
ter have assembled, probably to the number of ten or a 


dozen, he will descend from his perch and proceed to | trust to chance for getting a shot. 





display his fascinations. His forked tail is spread out in 
the shape of a fan, the feathers on his neck stand erect, 
while his wings are opened to their full extent and trail 
on the ground. He then lowers his head until it is below 
the level of his body, and commences to perambulate, or 
dance round, the circle in the most eccentric manner. 
At intervals he springs from one side to the other, as if 
he were demented, flapping his wings and turning round, 
so to say, on his own axis, as if he were waltzing. Should 
any other cock-bird, of which one or two are usually at- 
tracted to the vicinity, intrude upon his circle, a battle 
royal ensues, and continues until one of the two is ut- 
terly vanquished, and has to seek refuge in ignominious 
flight. 

In Austria and Bavaria, black game is much more 
common than in any part of the British Isles. The 
tourist in those countries, and more especially in the 
Tyrol, must often lave noticed the frequency with which 
the forked feathers of the tail are used as a hat-decora- 
tion. 
are supposed to signify a sort of challenge, and to con- 
vey an intimation that the wearer is on the war-path, and 
ready to enter into mortal combat with some real or sup- 
posed enemy. The origin of this custom is said to be 
derived from the fact that when his satanic majesty— 
who, it seems, was in former days fond of shooting—ap- 
peared as a Jiiger, he was invariably in the habit of 
wearing his cockade in this unaccustomed fashion. Ac- 
cording to strict etiquette, a sportsman has no right te 
wear any feathers but those of a bird shot by himself ; 
but of late years this rule has not been very strictly ob- 
served, and in most parts of South Germany the black- 
cock ornament has come to be looked upon as simply ar 
accompaniment to, or part of, the ordinary shooting- 
costume. The birds, however, are said to be decreasing 
in numbers, notwithstanding careful and vigilant preser- 
vation, and if this be so, the German Jéger have only 
themselves to thank for the result. The game laws, 
which are strict enough in other respects, allow caper- 
cailzie and black game to be killed in the Balzzeit, or 
calling-time—or, as we should term it, the breeding-sea- 
son. Advantage is taken of the enamored condition of 





BLACKCOCK. 


the cock-birds, when they are, of course, less watchful 
than usual, to waylay and circumvent them in every pos- 
sible way. As a general rule, the sportsman is content, 
after discovering the spot where a bird is in the habit of 
calling, to conceal himself in the neighborhood, and to 
Sometimes, however, 


If worn on the right side instead of the left, they. 
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a screen is prepared, and although the first report of the 
gun at once disperses the assemblage, it is said that 
where the game is plentiful another cock-bird is sure to 
return to the place, and that in this way seven or eight 
are often obtained ina day. In some places a painted 
decoy, or a stuffed gray hen, is used ; while in other local- 
ities the Jéger imitates the chuckle or call of the hen in 
so perfect a manner as infallibly to attract toward him 
any cocks which may be in the neighborhood. It is 
»bvious, however, that all these methods are unfair to 
the game, and can only end, in course of time, by its en- 
ire extermination. Should the blackcock ever become 
extinet in Scotland—a thing which, fortunately, is not 
very likely to happen—it will only be owing to the same 
eauses which have produced that result in most parts of 
England—namely, the inclosure of waste ground and the 
dvczease in the number of open spaces. 





LIFE UNDER A STONE, 
By Littan J. Goup. 


Natvrat history is a subject on which, in all its vari- 
ous branches, many books have been written. Nature, it 
ha; often been said, is itself a book ; not, indeed, one that 
he who runs may read, but a magic volume to those who 
study it with care. Some pages there are which seem at 
first sight blank, but these are written in invisible ink, 
an | need only the fire of enthusiasm and the light of 
understanding to bring out clear and well-defined the 
mssage that they bear. Other leaves are inscribed in 
elaracters so strange and mystic, that many a sage has 
studied them in vain, until, as time rolls on, there is 
found at last one wiser than the others, who translates 
the writing on the page aright. The book of Nature is 
never finished ; daily the great Author adds fresh chap- 
ters to the work, yet there is never a dull page, and even 
those which at a glance may seem least interesting will 
always well repay a closer scrutiny. 

It is with one of these apparently uninteresting pages 
¢f natural history that we propose to deal—with a chap- 
ter called “‘ Life under a Stone.” Now, a stone is re- 
garded by most of us without interest ; it is used in com- 
mon parlance as the symbol of all that is worthless, all 
that is dull, hard or insensible. Yet, the geologists tell 
us, the mere pebble rolling at our feet may have a his- 
tory reaching farther back than the history of man. ' The 
tale it may unfold is one to which wise men listen with 
awo and reverence. 

It is not, however, with the stone itself that we have 
now to do, but with the life beneath it. Shakespeare has 
told us, in an often-quoted passage, that we may find 
“sermons in stones,” but it was reserved for a writer of 
eur own day to show us that there were also sermons 
under them. 

“Did you never,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast-table,” ‘‘in walking in the 
fields, come across a large flat stone, which had lain, no- 
body knows how long, just where you found it, with the 
grass forming a little hedge, as it were, all round it, close 
to its edges—and have you not, in obedience to a kind 
of feeling that told you it had been lying there long 
enough, insinuated your stick, or your foot, or your fin- 
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gers, under its edge, and turned it over, as a housewife | 


turns a cake, when she says to herself, ‘It’s done brown 
enough by this time’? What a singular revelation, and 
what an unforeseen and unpleasant surprise to a small 


| lation ” under it is always nearly the same. 


STONE. 





suspected until the sudden dismay and scattering of its 
members produced by your turning the old stone over ! 
Blades of grass flattened down, colorless, matted to- 
gether, as if they had been bleached and ironed ; hide- 
ous crawling creatures, some of them coleopterous or 
horny-shelled—turtle-bugs one wants to call them ; some 
of them softer, but cunningly spread out and compressed 
like Lépine watches (Nature never loses a crack or a 
crevice, or a joint in a tavern - bedstead, but she always 
has one of her flat-pattern, live time-keepers to slide into 
it); black, glossy crickets, with their long filaments stick- 
ing out like the whips of four-horse stage-coaches ; mo- 
tionless, slug - like creatures, young larve, perhaps more 
horrible in their pulpy stillness than even in the infernal 
wriggle of maturity ! But no sooner is the stone turned 
and the wholesome light of day let upon this pressed 
and blinded community of creeping things, than all of 
them which enjoy the luxury of legs—and some of them 
have a good many—rush round wildly, butting each 


other and everything in their way, and end in a general. 


stampede for underground retreats from the region poi- 
soned by sunshine. Next year you will find the grass 
growing tall and green where the stone lay; the ground- 
bird builds her nest where the beetle had his hole ; the 
dandelion and the buttercup are growing there, and the 
broad fans of insect-angels open ana shut over their 
golden disks, as the rhythmic waves of blissful con- 
sciousness pulsate through their glorified being.” 

The description is as graphic as are all word - pictures 
from the same pen, and the subsequent passage — the 
‘‘sermon ”’— giving the meaning of the little parable, is 
too pretty to be left unquoted, though it has, perhaps, 
but little bearing on our subject. ‘‘ The stone,” our au- 
thor goes on to say, ‘‘is ancient error. The grass is hu- 
man nature borne down nnd bleached of all its color by 
it. The shapes which are found beneath are the crafty 
beings that thrive in darkness, and the weaker organisms 
kept helpless by it. He who turns the stone over is who- 
soever puts the staff of truth to the old lying incubns, no 
matter whether he do it with a serious face or a laughing 
one. The next year stands for the coming time. Then 
shall the nature which had lain blanched and broken 
rise in its full stature and native hues in the sunshine. 
Then shall God’s minstrels build their nests in the hearts 
of a new-born humanity. Then shall beauty—Divinity 
taking outlines and color—light upon the souls of men, 
as the butterfly, image of the beatified spirit rising from 
the dust, soars from the shell that held a poor grub, 
which would never have found wings had the stone not 
been lifted.” 

The living creatures beneath the stone are, in the fore- 
going quotation, perhaps partly to serve the purpose of 
the allegory, painted in colors somewhat darker than 
need be, and it will be our task to try and point out that, 
as there is ‘‘ good in everything,” so there is beauty even 
in the commonplace ; and to arouse, if possible, some 
interest in the life-history (not less curious than that of 
the hugest mammal) of the tiny beings which constitute 
this “‘community of creeping things.” 

Suppose, then, that during a ramble through wood and 
field we come upon a stone lying half buried in the grass 
or fern which has grown up round it, and turn it over, 
what kind of creatures shall we find beneath it? The 
stone may differ according to the district in which it is 
found ; in one place it may be a bit of granite bowlder, 
in another some other sort of stone, but the “little popu- 
It may vary 
a little, for instance, if the stone does not lie quite flat, 


community, the very existence of which you had not | and there are crevices beneath roomy enough to accom- 
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modate beetles ; we may find some of these hard-coated 
gentry, but even if the stone seems to lie so close that 
nothing living could squeeze between it and the ground, 
yet there will be creatures under it, and one thing we are 
eertain to see, on turning the stone over, is a congrega- 
tion of wood-lice. 

Now, though the wood-louse is such a common and 
familiar object, most people know so little of its anat- 
emy as to fall into the error of calling it an “insect.” 
But an insect, to be properly so called, must have neither 
more nor less than six legs, a body divided into three 
distinct parts, and must breathe through a system of air- 
tubes dispersed over the body. The wood-louse clearly 
does not answer to this description, therefore it is not an 
insect. To what tribe, then, does it belong? Many of 
eur readers will doubtless be surprised to learn that the 
erawling thing they have always considered as an insect 
is in reality a crustacean ; that is to say, it belongs to the 
large family of crabs, and is a cousin, though a distant 
ene, of the little creatures whose odd sideway movements 
in the rock-pools left by the retreating tide are the de- 
light of children at the sea-side. 

At least three species of wood-louse are common, yet 
few people, except naturalists, know how to distinguish 
them. First, and perhaps most generally known, is the 
* pill wood-louse,” the scientific name of which is Arma- 
illo vulgaris, in allusion to the odd likeness it bears, with 
its hard, shelly covering, to the armored quadruped so 
named. The pill wood-louse seems really clad in mail, 
for the horny surface of its carapace has the bluish gleam 
ef steel, and is as polished as a knight's cuirass. More- 
ever, the armor of the wood-louse is even superior, in 
point of make, to a perfect suit of harness finished by 
the hand of the most skilled of ancient armorers. For 
it is so cleverly jointed that it not only does not inter- 
t-re in the least with the free movements of its owner, 
but it actually enables the latter to roll himself into a 
ball, each segment fitting one into the other, and present- 
ing a shining, impervious sphere to the attacks of every 
enemy. Its striking resemblance, when thus coiled up, 
to a pill has given to the wood-louse its English name, 
aud it is said that in the earlier days of medicine they 
wero actually used by druggists. How this may be we 
know not, but certain it is that they have been employed 
by many a school-boy in very unpleasant practical jokes. 

The second species, the common wood-louse (Porcellio 
scaber), is devoid of this ability to roll itself up ; and this 
eonstitutes one of the differences between it and the first 
named. The color is much the same as that of the pill 
wood-louse ; but it is not nearly so polished, and is-some- 
times spotted with white. The chief mark, however, by 
which the two species may be distinguished is the pro- 
jection in the common wood-louse of the abdominal 
appendages beyond the carapace. In the pill wood-louse 
these do not appear. 

The third species is the land-slater (Oniscus asellus), 
and this kind also does not roll up. This wood-louse is 
known by its having eight joints in the an/enne, whereas 
the others have only seven. It has also two rows of yel- 
low spots, and the same number of white spots along the 
back. All the species have seven pairs of legs, equally 
developed. 

Wood-lice, like other crustaceans, breathe air by gills ; 
but it is essential to their well-being that the air they 
breathe should be saturated with moisture. Accord- 
ingly, they never object to shelter under a stone, other- 
wise conveniently situated, on the score of its being too 


damp, though they occasionally prefer, as a refuge, a 


rotten log, or some other piece of decaying timber. 


Damp and darkness are their delight, and the light of 
day is hateful to them ; they will take advantage of any 
retreat to avoid it. Hence they are sometimes found in 
the galleried nests of the hill-ant (Formica rufa), where 
its hosts do not interfere with it, and, indeed, seldom 
take any notice of this uninvited guest. 

Their food is chiefly of a vegetable nature, and as they 
are very sharp-toothed little creatures, they are rathcr 
destructive in gardens ; and where they abound it is not 
easy to get rid of them. Fowls will eat them readily, 
and when wood-lice are too plentiful, the inhabitants of 
the hen-house may be let loose upon them with great 
effect ; only that in a well-kept garden we are apt on 
such occasions to find—as the ancient Britons found 
when they called upon the Saxons to fight their battlos 
for them —the invited more formidable enemies than 
those they were intended to drive out. 

In the order Jsopoda, to which wood-lice belong, the 
young are developed within a larval membrane, and when 
they are liberated by the bursting of the membrane, they 
nearly resemble the adult, with the exception of having 
only six pairs of legs instead of seven. The respiratory 
system is curious. The seat of the organs of respiration 
is the lower surface of the abdomen, these organs ¢on- 
sisting of leaf-like branchiw, or gills, protected by 
plates folding over them. 

Wood-lice are not by any means the only creatures to 
be found under stones. Almost as common, perhaps, 
as these are the millepeds, strange little beings, and in 
appearance something between a hard- bodied caterpil- 
lar and a centiped. These are sometimes called ‘‘ wire- 
worms,” but quite erroneously, the real wire-worm being 
the larva of the click-beetle (H/ater), Their bodies are 
perfectly cylindrical ; they are generally from an inch to 
an inch and a half in length, and though they have not 
really a thousand legs, as their name implies, they have a 
goodly number—namely, from a hundred and sixty to 
two hundred. These feet look almost like a fringe of 
delicate white hairs, and as the milleped glides along, 
the movement of its many legs imparts a kind of rhyth- 
mic, wave-like motion to its whole body, which is pretty 
to watch. 

Of the three species that are common, the first, and 
perhaps best known, is called Julus sabulosus ; its color 
is dark grayish-brown, with two reddish lines running 
down the back. The common.gnilleped (Julus terrestris) 
is the second species, a little smaller than the first, and 
distinguished from it by lacking the two reddish dorsal 
lines. The third species (Glomeris marginata) is some- 
times called the “pill milleped,” and is even mistaken 
for the pill wood-louse, from its habit of rolling itself up 
spherically. The other millepeds roll themselves also 
when touched or disturbed, but in a flat spiral, like a 
coil of wire. The pill milleped may really easily bo 
known from the wood-louse, from the fact that its legs 
all originate on a single line in the middle of the under- 
surface of the body, so that when the creature is walking, 
the legs do not appear at all beyond the edge of its shelly 
covering. It is much shorter than Julus sadulosus anil 
Julus terrestris, and has from seventeen to twenty-one 
pairs of legs. 

The millepeds feed on decaying animal and vegetable 
substances, and seldom, if ever, attack living vegetation. 
; Thus they are useful as scavengers, clearing away much 
| refuse which would otherwise taint the air. They are 
| nocturnal in their habits, as are most of the creatures 
| which find a refuge under stones, and in order to see 
| them in the day-time, we must search in such haunts as 

these. They come out with the bat and the owl, and in 
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the dusk of the evening may be found taking their walks 
abroad. 

In the Spring the female milleped sets herself indus- 
triously to work to scoop out a hole in the earth, which 
she intends as a cradle for the reception of her future 
offspring. When the hole is finished, she makes haste to 
deposit therein sixty or seventy eggs, which remain about 
three weeks before they are hatched. When the young 
millepeds make their first appearance in the world, and 
prepare to enter upon their humble but useful career, 
they are entirely destitute of the many limbs which are 








GEOPHILUS ELECTRICUS, THE PHOSPHORESCENT CENTIPED. 


destined to adorn them when adult. Each also bears— 
as a newly hatched chicken sometimes does—the two 
halves of its egg shell attached to its body by a filament. 
At a later period of their existence they are endowed 
with three pairs of feet, and are then enabled to disin- 
cumber themselves of the egg-shells. They might easily 
be mistaken at this time for the larve of some beetle. 
In the further stages of their development they gradu- 
ully acquire additional segments and additional limbs, 
until they finally resemble in shape and size the parent 
form. 

One rather unpleasant peculiarity of nearly all mille- 
peds is their disagrecable odor, arising from an acrid 
fluid secreted from cutaneous glands on the dorsal sur- 
face of the body. The pores from which the secretion 
exudes are two on each segment, and have sometimes 
been mistaken for stigmas. The real stigmas are, how- 
ever, placed in pairs close to the bases of the legs. 

The millepeds belong to two families of the class 
Myriapoda, and we must now turn our attention from 
the Julide and Glomeride to the representatives of two 
other families (Lithobide and Geophilidw) of the same 
class, namely, the Centipeds. 

The name of centiped is misleading, like that of mille- 
ped, and is commonly applied alike to the above-men- 
tioned two families, the members of which differ in ap- 
pearance considerably. The centiped is an inhabitant 
of most parts of the world, and in the tropics it grows 
to such a size as to be quite a formidable creature. All 
of the centipeds have foot-jaws, or maxillipeds, armed 
by perforated hooks communicating with poison-glands ; 
hence their bite is always painful, and that of the large 
foreign species produces sometimes serious effects. The 
Lithobide are pre-eminently dwellers under stones, and 





to this habit of life they owe their name, which is com- | 


posed of two Greek words, the former signifying a stone, 
and the latter, to live. 

Several species of Lithobius are familiar, but the com- 
monest is Lithobius forficatus, which must be known to 


| 


every one who has seen stones, flower-pots or old rub- 
bish turned over or removed. It is a flat, segmented, 
shining, reddish-brown creature, from an inch to an 
inch and a half in length, with a pair of long-jointed 
antenne rather redder than its body, and fifteen pairs 
of rather yellowish legs. These numerous limbs carry 
it very nimbly out of sight, if it be disturbed in its 
hiding-place, but it is a creature of a decidedly irrita- 
ble disposition, and should it be captured, or otherwise 
interfered with, it does not hesitate to inflict a savage 
bite with its sharp curved nippers. 

Most of the centipeds are chiefly carnivorous, and 
therefore need not be feared by gardeners ; they prey 
upon insects, worms and other small animals, and are 
useful in a garden to keep these within reasonable num- 
bers. One species of centiped, however, though it lives 
generally upon the larve of insects and other soft-bodied 
creatures, occasionally departs from the rule of flesh-eat- 
ing to join the ranks of the vegetarians ; it is not proof 
against the temptations of a ripe peach, apricot or plum, 
and may be sometimes found neatly coiled up in tho 
heart of the fruit. Not infrequently, too, it takes ad- 
vantage of the hole made hy a greedy slug in the side of 
a fine strawberry, to sip the sweet juices. This littlo 
robber rejoices in a name almost as long as itself; it is 
called Arthronomalus longicornis. The total length of 
this centiped varies from two and a half to three inches ; 
its color is lightish yellow, the head inclining to a rusty 
hue; it has long hairy antenna, and from fifty-one to 
fifty-five pairs of legs. 

The female seems to be full of solicitude for her off- 
spring, for after having laid from thirty to fifty eggs in 
&@ hole in the ground, she coils herself up round them, 
and remains in this attitude until the young hatch, o 
period of two or three weeks, The young of centipeds, 
like those of millepeds, do not exactly resemble their 
parents at first, but go on acquiring additional segments. 
or soznites, and limbs, until the adult form is reached. 
This result takes, in the case of centipeds, a long time 
to attain, and the growing process is not completed until 
after a series of changes of skin, or ‘‘ molts.” 

Centipeds are nocturnal creatures, but Arthronoma’us 
longicornis renders itself very conspicuous in the dark by 
a peculiar power of giving out a phosporescent light, al- 
most as strong as that of the glow-worm, in consequenco 
of which it is liable to be mistaken at night for that moro 
legitimate lantern-bearer. The luminous property is com- 
mon to both sexes. 

In writing of ‘‘ Life under a Stone,” we must not con- 
fine ourselves to describing merely one or two of the 





JULUS TERRESTRIS, 


creatures seen in such localities. Wo havo thus spoken 
of wood-lice, millepeds and centipeds, but our history 
+ 


would be incomplete did we not now leave the subject 
of crustaceans and myriapods, and devote ourselves to 


| the consideration also of the insects which may be found 


associating with them. Foremost among these is that 
of ‘* Nature’s flat-patterns,” which of all others can adapt 
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itself to the tiniest crevice without risk of crushing a 
frame fearfully and wonderfully made, The earwig (For- 
ficula auricularia) is as common under stones as it is in 
flower-beds, and though it cannot be denied that in the 
latter place it is harmful, though it is almost universally 
regarded with disfavor, not to say disgust, yet its history 
presents points of interest which the lover of Nature can- 
not choose but study. The place of the earwig in natural 
history was for long a vexed question, but, according to 











its wings, and this it does most cleverly, using the for- 
midable-looking forceps at the end of its tail to facilitate 
the process of packing. The wings are folded, unlike 
other insects, both longitudinally and transversely ; they 
are very large and membranous, and it has been sug- 
gested that to their shape, which somewhat resembles ao 
human ear, the insect owes its name, the word earwig 
being corrupted from ‘‘ ear-wing.” This is much more 
probable than is the ridiculous statement, invented to 


1, Glomeris marginata ; 2, Julus terrestris; 3, Poly lesmus complana‘us ; 4, Polyxenes ; 5, Geophilus longicornis ; 


6, Lithobius Jorficatus ; 


7, Scutigera coleoptrata, 


GROUP OF CENTIPEDS, 


the latest classification, a section of the Orthoptcra las 
been raised to the rank of a distinct order, called Euplex- 
optera, on purpose for its reception. 

The appearance of this insect is too well known to need 
description, but its habits are not so familiar to most 
people. Many are even ignorant of the fact that it has 
wings, of which it makes use at night. The structure 
of the wings is very beautiful, and the manner in which 
they are folded under the short e/ytra most curious. On 
alighting after a flight the earwig proceeds to stow away 


account for the name, that the insect enters the ear, and 
thence penetrates to the brain of a person, causing mad- 
ness. Any one with any knowledge of anatomy knows 
that even if an earwig got into the ear, it would find no 
passage to the brain. 

The carwig is a vegetable feeder, and is apt to choose 
the petals of flowers as its especial diet ; hence its de- 
struction by gardeners. The female earwig lays her eggs 
in a cavity in the ground beneath a stone, and her care 





for her young is extraordinary, only finding a parallel in 
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that of a hen for her chickens. 
eggs incessantly, collecting them if scattered, and mov- 
ing them about from place to place in order to obtain 
for them a suitable degree of moisture. Some natural- 
ists assert that she actually incubates her eggs by sitting 
on them, but the accuracy of this statement seems not 
to have been conclusively proved. Even after the young 
are hatched, the mother earwig remains a long time with 
them, and does not cease to tend them until they are 
able to shift for themselves. The young earwigs differ 
slightly from the adult form in all the three successive 
stages of their development, but the differences are not 
sufficiently striking to need description. 

Other insects there are, such as some beetles and spi- 
ders, which are frequently found under a stone, and 
about these much that is interesting might be said; but 
they are generally only casual visitors, and not regular 
inhabitants of this retreat, therefore we need not enter 
upon their history here. 

To those, however, who have been sufficiently inter- 
ested in what some may think a dull chapter in natural 
history to wish to read farther in it, we may offer the ad- 
vice to go out into field and wood, and see for them- 
selves how much yet remains untold of ‘‘ Life under a 
Stone.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


An instructive article on quicksand, in a late issue of the Me- 

chanical News, contains an interesting explanation of this matter, 
which is little understood. The difference between building-sand 
and true quicksand is most easily explained by comparing build- 
ing-sand to road-metal, while the quicksand must be represented 
by fragments no larger than large buckshot, but shaped like very 
smooth potatoes. In a word, the quicksand is small and thor- 
oughly water-worn, so that every fragment has been deprived of 
all its angles and fairly well polished. Its particles are very small 
as compared with those of the building-sand. The smaller the 
size and the more complete the rounding, the more nearly will the 
sand approach a liquid condition when it is moistened. The first 
glance at a fairly mounted sample of quicksand under a micro- 
scope is sufficient to show that the quickness of the sand is 
amply accounted for by the innumerable friction-wheels which 
the particles themselves furnish. Sharp sand, or building-sand, on 
the other hand, will show few round corners, many angles, cor- 
ners, and a general condition like that of broken stone. Sea-sand 
is often unfit for building, even though perfectly deprived of its 
salt; the reason being that the particles have been worn and pol- 
ished till they have no more binding powers than so many cobble- 
stones. ... It is well to remember that quicksand, when dry, if 
very fine, shows the same properties as aliquid. In holding up 
the centres of large bridges it_ is sometimes put into cylinders 
with a oe go on top of it. It will, when thus confined, hold 
up tho load like a column of water. When it is desired to strike 
the centres, a plug is drawn out of the side of the cylinders and 
the sand flows out like s0 much water. The advantage, of course, 
is that the sand does not need a packed piston, and does not leak 
out, though the work be prolonged for years. Quicksand, when 
dry and confined, forms an admirable foundation, and when wet, 
ean be loaded over its whole surface and give a support if side 
openings can be avoided. While the word quicksand is usually 
applied to sand which is very fine, coarse sand is occasionally 
found which almost deserves the same name, It is rounded and 
yolished, and the particles move with great ease in consequence. 
‘his whole class of sands is avoided by the builder, because of 
their lack of “sharpness.” This latter term is strictly accurate, 
though it commonly means the friction, or grittiness, which is felt 
when the sand is rubbed in the palm of the hand, or between the 
thumb and finger.. Sharp sand has a sharp, gritty feeling, owing 
to the angularity of the particles. This is absent in a marked 
degree in sands of the other class, even when the particles are 
large. 

Some pleasant and novel information in regard to the chang- 
ing colors of the chameleon ‘is furnished by the late experiments 
of J. G. Wood, the well-known naturalist. “There is one popular 
error,” he assures us, “regarding this reptile—namely, that it 
always alters its hue to that of the object on which it is standing. 


Now, I have made many careful experiments with the chameleon, | 


extending over a space of several months, and have found that 
although it does sometimes accommodate itself to the hue of sur- 
rounding objects, it does not do so invariably. For example, it 
more than once made its escape, and gave me infinite trouble be- 


fore I found it. After the first escapade I fastened a little streamer | 


of scarlet braid to one of its hind feet; and it was tortunate that I 
did so, as had I not taken that precaution, it would certainly have 
been lost. It lived on a branch fastened to the back of my desk, 
so that it might always be in sight, and might be accustomed to 
my presence, Its normal color seemed to be a grayish black, as 


She watches over her | 


| 


| the same color for two consecutive minutes. 
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it always retained that hue longer than any other. Toward even- 
ing, green was the prevailing hue, but, as a rule, it was seldom of 
Yellow was another 
of the predominant hues, and always made its appearance in cir- 
cular spots about as large as mustard-seeds, or in bands around 
the limbs, or in broken lines on the body and head—never extend- 
ing over any considerable amount of surface. Lastly came a rich 
Vandyke brown, the effect of which, in juxtaposition with the 
other colors, especially the yellow, was very striking. I never saw 
any colors except these, On one occasion, when in the gerden on 
a fine autumnal morning, I placed the chameleon on a little branch 
of a birch-tree, and then walked around the lawn. When I came 
to the tree, the chameleon had vanished, and for some time { 
thought it had escaped. After a time, however, I espied the scar- 
let streamer hanging from one of the topmost branches, and by 
its aid discovered the chameleon, which otherwise I should have 
overlooked. It had gathered itself into a sort of a bunch, while 
its sides were bright green, and a stripe of brown ran along its 
spine, the hues being exactly those of a withered birch-leaf. Ex- 
citement of any kind, especially that which was produced by the 
buzzing of a fly, invariably evoked the brown markings, and the 
proximity of scarlet always caused its body to be covered with 
yellow spots, while the legs were surrounded with rings of the 
same hue. It soon became accustomed to the scarlet streamer, 
and was not affected by its presence. Sometimes I put it down on 
the ground, so that it was obliged to pass over objects of different 
colors. As long as it remained on the grass it was mostly yellow 
and brown, but as soon as it came upon tho gravel - path the 
hues faded into blackish gray. The change was so instantaneous, 
that as it walked from the grass to the gravel, or vice versa, the 
front part of the body would be of one color and the remainder of 
another. Sometimes the whole of one side would be green, and 
the other side black, while on some other occasions it would be 
striped with brown, like a zebra, and have its head covered with 
longitudinal streaks of the same hue. The strangest point in this 
frequent change of color is, that it is independent of the will of 
the animal. This fact was proved in an unexpected manner. In 
a fit of jealousy, my pet cat killed the chameleon. [I laid it on my 
desk, and was surprised to find that for some time it continued te 
change color quite as often as it did during life. It is also evident 
that the change of color is not intended wholly for protective pur- 
a, as the animal does not always assume the hue of surround- 
ng objects. Moreover, it changed its colors after death, when it 
needed no protection. 


Accorpine to the Administration report of Java, commented 
upon in the London Times, portions of that island are being de- 
pulated through tigers. In 1882 the population of a village in 
he south-west of Bantam Province was removed and transferred 
to an island off the coast, in consequence of the trouble caused to 
the ple by them. These animals have now become an intol- 
erable pest in parts of the same Province. The ‘total population 
is about 600,000, and in 1887 sixty-one were killed by tigers. In 
consequence of the dread existing among the people, it has been 
proposed to deport the inhabitants of the villages most threateneé 
to other parts of the country, where tigers are not so common, 
and where they can pursue their agricultural occupations with a 
greater degree of security. At present they fear to go anywhere 
near the borders of the ‘oeeat, The people seem disinclined, or 
they lack the means and courage, to attack and destroy their 
enemy, although considerable rewards are offered by the Govern- 
ment for the destruction of beasts of prey. In 1888 the reward for 
killing a royal tiger was raised to 200 florins. It appears, also, 
that the immunity of the tiger is in part due to superstition, for it 
is considered wrong to kill one unless he attacks first, or other- 
wise does injury. Moreover, guns were always very rare in this 
rticular district, and, since a rising a few years ago, have been 
ken away by the authorities altogether. 


PROFESSOR CLEVELAND ABBE, in the Forum, comments upor 
the quiet assumption that the average man makes, that climate 
and other natural phenomena are unchangeable, and always will 
remain so. This assumption, Professor Abbe says, is warranted 
by the facts. While undoubtedly the averages and extremes of 
temperature, rain - fall, cloudiness, ete., differ largely from year 
to year, yet when epochs of any considerable duration are taken, 
it cannot be established that there has been any sensible change in 
the climate at any point of the earth’s surface during the past 
2,000 years. This conclusion, if true, gives no basis for the much- 
talked-of influence upon the climate of a country produced by 
the growth or destruction of forests, the building of railroads, or 
the cultivation of crops over a wide extent of prairie, Great cli- 
matic changes are admitted by Professor Abbe, during ages far 
distant in time, as demonstrated by geological records; but the 
general cause of all these, he maintains, is to be found simply ir 
the progressive alteration in the distribution of mountains, table- 
lands, continents and oceans on the earth’s surface. 


In the Revue Scientifique, M. Lagrange gives some valuable in- 
struction in regard to the proper methods of physical training of 
young children, As, in the writer’s opinion, training previous to 
the age of fourteen should have for its object, not perfection of 
the muscular system, but the removal of obstacles to harmonious 
development, the only thing needful for such physical training 
is the provision of place and time in which children can engage, in 


| each other’s company, in out-of-door plays. Until the ago of four- 





teen years, physical education should especially aim to remove 
from the child all influences that may be in the way of the free 
expansion and growth of the body. Everything artificial, as gym- 
nasium classes and apparatus, the writer would reject, together 
with the complicated and violent motions which are involved ir 
many sports. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Mrs. Lyon-HuntTer—“ How was it you didn’t invite the baron 
to your house before he went away?” Mrs. Frank —“ Because I 
was afraid my husband might be rude to him. You know he hates 
vo have strangers ask him for money.” 


“ Wuat is a crank? A crank, my son, is a crooked affair, made 
to turn things with. Sometimes the crank will turn down cider of 
seventy-five or eighty per cent, alcohol, and turn aghast at the 
mere mention of tonic beer with one per cent. or thereabout.” 


A TRAVELER’S TALE. 


THERE was an old man of Guiana, 
Who walked on the boundless savanna, 
Till his trousers were torn, 
By a buffalo’s horn, 
In a most inconvenient manner. 


A GENTLEMAN, no longer young, and at no time remarkable for 
good looks, was talking to a little boy in the presence of his par- 
ents. “Come, my little man, tell me what you think of me—hon- 
estly, now.” The child made no reply. ‘You won’t tell me, 
then? Why not?” ‘“’Cause I should be spanked !” 


BELINDA’S VAGARIES, 


Short waists, long dresses, high hats and stiff frills are the 
newest “fads” of female French fashion in Paris.—Daily Paper. 


Beurnpa’s hopes are very high. 
Belinda’s hat is higher, 
Which gives her greater altitude 
Than ladies need require. 
Belin ‘a’s dress is very long, 
When up and down she bounces; 
I’m really quite afraid lest I 
Should tread upon her flounces, 


Belinda’s waist is very short; 
In vain I would exhort her 
To lengthen it. Belinda won’t, 
Because her temper’s shorter. 
Belinda’s frill is very stiff, 
Belinda’s will is stiffer ; 
And that’s the reason she and I 
Are apt so oft to differ, 


Str Rozert’s Joxe.—Once when Peel was present at a meeting 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, somebody else noticed 
some expensive purchases (of pictures, I think) made by young 
Tomline, and added: ‘What would his grandfather (the bishop) 
say if he could look up?” Peel said, slyly: ‘I observe you don’t 
say look down.” 

DECLARATION IN ASSUMPSIT. 
John Doe vs. Susan Roe, 


JoHN DoE complains of Susan Roe 
That she, with scheming art, 
Has stolen from the said John Doe 

His valuable heart. 


For this, to wit: that heretofore, 
To wit, on April nine, 

She called the said John Doe an oak 
And styled herself the vine. 


And later on the aforesaid day, 
With malice all prepense, 

The said defendant ate ice-cream 
At plaintiff's great expense. 


And then and there to said John Doe, 
Said Susan Roe implied 

That she would go in coverture 
To be said plaintiff's bride. 


And this to do she has refused, 
And thus with cruel art 

Has stolen from the said John Doe 
His valuable heart. 


And so he prays this county court 
To do him justice meet; 

Likewise for damages he prays, 
Therefore he brings his suite. 


“On, weren’t you sorry for Miss Fingertyp? Her piano solo 
was positively terrible,” said Miss Faultfynder to her friend. 
“There were some things to admire about it.” ‘ Well, I should 
like to know of one single thing to admire in her playing.” ‘ Her 
courage was certainly praiseworthy.” 


PRESIDENT Harrison’s new rule for catch-as-catch-can hand- 
shaking, ‘‘ Get tho first hold, and not let the other fellow get the 
grip on you” (says the New York Sun), displays the same sort of 
wisdom as is found in the famous couplet, an emanation from two 
minds: 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And four times he that gets the blow in fust.” 





DUTCH LULLABY. 


WynkEN, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going and what do you wish ” 
The old moon asked the three. 
‘We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sung a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew; 
The little stars wera the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea. 
** Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam— 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home; 
*T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ’twas a dream they dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen thres— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Ni 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


or 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 
cians treating mental or nervous disorders. 
It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck. Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 
thonsands of brain-workers. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West sear aap St., N. ¥. 
For sale by druggists or mail. $1. 
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